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ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

As mentioned by us in May last, the 
Annual Meeting for 1863 will be held 
at Rochester, commencing Tuesday, July 
28, and concluding Tuesday, August 4, 
under the presidency of the Most Noble 
the Marquis Camden, K.G., President 
of the Kent Archeological Society. At 
the time we write, of course the arrange- 
ments are not in all points definitively 
seitled, but we believe that the follow- 
ing programme of proceedings will be 
found to be substantially correct. 

Tuesday, July 28. The Town Hall, 
Council Chamber, Corn Exchange, and 
the Court Room of the County Court, 
have been placed at the disposal of the 
Institute for meetings, &c., and the Hall 
of the Bridge Chapel, on the Esplanade, 
as a reception room. The opening meet- 
ing will be held at 2 p.m., after which 
a tour of the city will be made, under 
the guidance of some members of the 
Local Committee; the temporary Mu- 
seum will be established in the Corn 
Exchange; and the Evening Meeting 
will be held in the County Court at 
half-past 8. 

Wednesday, July 29. Meetings of Sec- 
tions in the Town Hall, at 10, to read 
papers (similar meetings in the morn- 
ings of July 31, Aug. 1, and Aug. 3, at 
the same hour)—Excursion in the after- 
noon—Evening Meeting in the County 
Court. 

Thursday, July 30. Excursion—Con- 
versazione at the Museum in the evening. 

Friday, July 31. Professor Willis will 
give his Discourse on the Architectural 
History of the Cathedral at 12; and in 
the afternoon he will accompany the 
visitors in a tour of the edifice, pointing 
out the conventual remains, &c.—Con- 
versazione in the evening. 

Saturday, Aug. 1. Excursion in the 
afternoon—The Museum will be lighted 
up in the evening. 

Monday, Aug. 3. Excursion in the 
afternoon—Conversazione in theevening. 

Tuesday, Aug. 4. Annual Meeting of 
the Members of the Institute, for Elec- 
tion of new members and other business, 
about nine—Meeting at ten, at the Town 
Hall, for reading Memoirs of interest, 
for which time may have previously been 
insufficient.—General Concluding Meet- 
ing.—An excursion to some available 
object of interest will be arranged for 
the afternoon. 

At the Reception Room at the Hall 
of the Bridge Wardens,-on the Espla- 
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nade, visitors, immediately on their arri- 
val, may obtain more precise information 
regarding all the arrangements of the 
week, conveyances for the excursions, 
&e. Tckets for the Meeting will there 
be issued. Price of Tickets—for Gentle- 
men, One Guinea (not transferable); for 
Ladies (transferable), Half-a-Guinea, en- 
titling the bearer to take part in all 
meetings and proceedings of the week, 
to visit the Cathedral, Museum of the 
Institute, and all other objects of in- 
terest which may be thrown open to the 
Institute during the week. The Earl of 
Darnley offers facility of inspecting his 
Gallery of Pictures at Cobham Hall, 
at certain hours, which will be an- 
nounced in the Reception Room. 

It is hoped that the Institute will 
visit Leeds Castle, Malling Abbey, Maid- 
stone, Old Soar, the Moat at Ightham, 
Knole, Dartford, Darent, Lullingstone 
Castle, Otford, Cliffe Church, Cowling 
Castle, &e.; and if a sufficient number 
of individuals should desire it, Mr. Roach 
Smith, we believe, will be ready to head 
exploring parties to the Upchurch 
marshes, &c., and Mr. Benstead will con- 
duct those interested in Celtic remains 
to several fallen cromlechs and chambers 
between Aylesford and Kits Coty; but 
we must remark that these excursions 
are fit only for sturdy pedestrians, and 
it would be embarrassing to the leaders 
if any others should offer themselves. 

The Reception Room will be opened 
on Monday morning, July 27, at Ten 
o’clock, when Tickets for the Meeting 
may be obtained, and more precise in- 
formation will be given. 


KENT ARCHXOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THe Annual Meeting will be held, 
under the presidency of the Marquis 
Camden, K.G. at Penshurst, on Thurs- 
day, July 16. The chair will be taken 
for the transaction of the business of the 
Society in one of the rooms of Pens- 
hurst Place at one o’clock. A luncheon 
will be provided by Lord De L’Isle at 
Penshurst Place for the members of the 
Society and their friends at two o’clock, 
after which Mr. J. H. Parker (of Oxford), 
F.S.A., will deliver a lecture on the 
House and Church at Penshurst. The 
meeting will this year be limited to one 
day, and the usual public dinner will be 
dispensed with, in consequence of the 
congress of the Archwological Institute 
at Rochester in the same month. 
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DEAN ALFORD’S NEW TESTAMENT*. 


Tue attempt of Dean A.rorp is one that ought to be made. 
He feels, that they who take the Bible as the objective form 
of all Divine Revelation are bound to say what they mean by 
the Bible, bound to put it before men in the shape in which 
they are prepared to vindicate for it this character, and bound 
to shew that they are not theorists, but practical men. 

_ Our Sixth Article affirms that “Holy Scripture contains all 
things necessary to salvation ;” i.e. contains the ¢ruth concerning 
those things, (—not the “ things” themselves, viz. the grace 
of the Spirit, or the Sacraments). In other Articles, we are 
told by what means the truth so “contained” is to be proved 
or ascertained :—“ The Church has authority in controversies of 
Faith ;” (Art. XIX.) ; but in settling what is truth, the Church 
must decree nothing “against” Scripture, of which she is 
“keeper, and witness.” By “ Scripture” is meant the Original 
Hebrew of the Old Testament, and Greek of the New, and not 
any Translation, however authorized; that is, if we may adopt 
the explanation in the Reformatio Legum, given by the same 
writers, (cap. 12.) :— In lectione Divinarum Scripturarum, si 
qua occurrerint ambigua vel obscura in Veteri Testamento, 
eorum interpretatio ex fonte Hebraice veritatis petatur; in 
Novo autem Greci codices consulantur.” This rule at least 
practically excludes that licence of individual interpretation 
among the multitude, which is the stronghold of popular wil- 
fulness and fanaticism. It remits men “in controversies of 
faith” not simply to scholars, but to scholars of the Church. 





* “The New Testament for English Readers: containing the Authorized Ver- 
sion, with Marginal Corrections of Readings and Renderings, Marginal References, 
and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. In Two Volumes. Vol. I., Part i. The Three First Gospels.” 
(London: Rivingtons, Waterloo-place ; and Deighton, Bell, and Co., Cambridge. 
8vo., 452 pp.) 

Gant. Mac, Voit, CCXV. B 
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Within the Church, it is equally implied that the “ Authorized 
Version” of the Church is the sufficient guide of the devotion 
of the laity of the Church, and of her average teachers. 

There is, we need hardly say, another view extensively held 
among us. It is supposed that the Christian Revelation is so 
absolutely identical with the Sacred Volume,—so entirely com- 
mensurate with it,—that a man of competent, i.e. average, 
faculties, if possessed of a Bible, is a judge of it, and of all 
Christianity. The rumours of “various readings,” disputed 
versions, discrepancies, and criticisms, have, however, carried 
dismay into the hearts of millions of English readers, who, 
holding this view, thought themselves but recently masters of 
the theological position. And the present work is put forward 
by the Dean of Canterbury to enable such persons to judge of 
the latest results of criticism, even though they read no lan- 
guage but English. Whether any considerable number of 
merely English readers will be able to profit by such a book, we 
greatly doubt. The habits of mind necessary for a tolerable 
weighing of various readings, or,a balancing of criticisms, are 
lacking in those to whom this work professedly addresses itself. 
This seems to be quite overlooked by the Dean. 

But the work which he has produced is one of great interest, 
though faulty in its conception, and (we fear) delusive in its 
promise, and, too often, inconsistent with itself. 

In an Introduction of fifty pages the author lays out the 
principles which have guided him, and explains the plan of his 
work. He rightly, and with much simplicity, reminds the 
English reader (lest he should at once be startled at his manner) 
that human /anguage, human writing, and human transmission of 
such writing, are all most imperfect ; and as to any supernatural 
care, or special providence, in correcting these imperfections, or 
guarding against them in the Sacred Volume, he is more silent 
than this “ English reader” will comprehend. — The various 
degrees of understanding among various readers will here also 
present a serious class of difficulties to many minds, and make 
them still less sanguine as to the religious completeness of the 
apparatus set before them. For it is not as a matter of spiri- 
tual edification that this Book is to be given to the lay Church- 
man, but to enable any English reader to “ correct for himself” 
unauthoritative readings and “ inadequate renderings” of Scrip- 
ture. The object is a critical one, rather than devotional. 
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Revelation coming to the world in the objective form of Uite- 
rature must be expected—so we understand the Dean—to have 
the usual infirmities of literature; a statement which, however 
indisputable, will be unacceptable to those for whose benefit 
this work is designed.—The prospect thus opened will seem, to 
all but the most conceited of “ mere English readers,” perfectly 
appalling; and they will only feel, with an intensity never 
known before, that if their religion be a matter of criticism to 
this extent, they had better hand it over to the critics at once. 
English people, thus far, have absolutely taken the English 
Bible on trust from the Church ; nineteen millions out of the 
twenty in our land must do so still if they take it at all. To 
put before such the sketchy and incomplete statements of such 
an “Introduction” as this, we cannot but think will bewilder 
them as much as anything in Part I., II., or III. of Bishop 
Colenso. 

It will not be supposed that in thus saying we deprecate the 
minute investigation of every part of Gop’s Holy Word. What 
we deprecate is the supposition that unlearned persons can by 
such a book as this be made equal to such investigations; or 
that it is in the interest of piety for the Church’s “ Authorized 
Version” to be subjected thus to the “ improving” processes of 
each individual mind. When the Greek Church gives the Sep- 
tuagint to her people, or the Council of Trent the Vulgate as 
“infallible” for edification, and the Church of England the 
Authorized Version as “ sufficient,” (Art. VI.) the object is not 
to preclude criticism but to furnish “ spiritual gifts,”—* mvev- 
MariKois TvevpaTiKa ouyKpivoyTes.” 

But the conclusions summarily stated on some points of fun- 
damental importance in this “ Introduction” will assist the 
faithful laity, we think, as little as the admissions of the neces- 
sary imperfection of the language of the Bible. It is not in 
harmony with the common belief among us as to the Divine 
inspiration of the New Testament to treat the first three Gos- 
pels as Galilean documents, and the fourth Gospel as Judzan. 
This division only serves to enhance the difficulty of the asser- 
tion of actual “discrepancies” in the former Gospels. The 
results arrived at by our author when he has reached his sixth 
chapter are thus stated :— 


“That the three Gospels have arisen independently of one another, from 
sources of information possessed by the Evangelists: such sources of infor- 
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mation being the narrative teaching of the Apostles; and in cases where 
their personal testimony was out of the question, oral or documentary narra- 
tives preserved in and received by the Christian Church in the apostolic age ; 
that the three Gospels are not formal and complete accounts of the whole 
incidents of the Sacred history, but each of them fragmentary, containing 
such portions of it as fell within the notice or the special design of the 
Evangelist.”—(p. 21.) 

After which sum of his conclusions, the Dean examines the 
question, in what sense the Evangelists are to be regarded as 
inspired ? 

With much deference we would suggest that it might have 
led to a more satisfactory statement, if the fact of inspiration 
had been well considered first, and also the Evangelists’ own 
description of their work. St. Luke tells us that there were 
many accounts in circulation, and that his work was intended to 
present those points which were “surely believed” among 
Christians, and delivered to them by apostolic “ eye-witnesses” 
(ch. i. 2), and St. Matthew and St. Mark evidently had access 
to the same documents; while St. John expressly declares that 
he writes “the things which he saw,” and that that which he 
wrote was enough to teach men faith in Christ, but did not 
pretend to be a complete life of Him. 

The turning-point of the enquiry, however, as to the charac- 
ter of the Gospels, may be found in the statement that the 
Holy Spirit was to “ bring to the remembrance” of the Apostles 
‘whatsoever things” Christ had said or done; and hence they 
were infallibly guided in taking as much or as little as they 
thought right of the various accounts of Christ prevalent among 
His followers. In thus contemplating the Four Gospels there 
is no difficulty whatever in understanding the verbal coinci- 
dences in some passages, and divergencies in others. We may 
learn from the Gospels themselves all that is necessary to ex- 
plain the phenomena, without resorting to any elaborate and 
suspicious-looking propositions, arrived at apart from the fact 
of inspiration. 

We cannot, however, disguise from ourselves that Dean 
Alford’s way of arriving at his conclusions was necessary to his 
views. He abandons immediately afterwards a// attempts to 
harmonize the Four Gospels, as hopeless. He believes that, in 
some points at least, the Evangelists contradict each other, 
quoad verba, directly and irreconcilably. This is shocking to 
the faith of most Christians; and while the examples given in 
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support of this despairing theory ought to be very strong, we 
find them to be extremely weak, and we will illustrate our so 
saying by reference to that which seems to be the Dean’s 
strongest, or as he says “ obvious” instance, “The Title on the 
Cross :”’— 

“ According” (he says) “to the verbal inspiration theory, each Evangelist 


has recorded the exact words of the inscription,—not the general sense, but 
the inscription itself,—not a letter more or less.” 


Now is this true? Does St. John profess to give the whole 
“inscription,” not a letter less or more, when he distinctly says 
that the title was in “ Hebrew, in Greek, and in Latin,’”’ and yet 
gives only one version? Does St. Mark or St. Luke profess to 
give the whole inscription, when they mention nothing but 
the “accusation,” and pass in silence the “ title ?”’—Such rash 
and crude criticism really surprises us. In giving the accusa- 
tion, “ The King of the Jews,” ail the Evangelists agree ad lite- 
ram, and St.John alone professes to give the “title,” (which 
in Hebrew was “ Jesus of Nazareth,”’) “which title read many 
of the Jews.” We are no advocates for a fanatical scheme of 
“verbal inspiration,” but we deprecate such inconsiderate as- 
saults on the accuracy of the Sacred writers as Dean Alford’s 
principles must lead to. 

But we must not tarry longer on our author’s first chapter. 
The three succeeding chapters briefly state his views as to 
the “authorship,” language, object, and time of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke. We dislike the ¢one of much of this 
part of the “Introduction.” It is not without reason that the 
Dean disclaims sympathy with the Rationalistic sections of the 
Church, for without such disclaimer all persons might almost 
be apt to conclude, from the style of ‘‘ handling,” that he was 
adopting their system, though with modifications. In assigning 
to St. Luke’s Gospel the greatest completeness and regularity, 
Dean Alford appears to us to betray some lack of the critical 
faculty ; but here we shall probably find many to differ from 
us, and we would not, on a work like this, venture mere opi- 
nion. It is the view adopted by the author, and it accounts, 
to our mind, for all that he says about the impossibility of 
“harmonizing ” the Gospels. He has taken (as we conceive) 
a false clue. 

But if we are asked to explain what we object to as semi- 
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German in our author throughout, we give the following 
extract :— 

“Tt is likely that Mark, from continual intercourse with and listening to 
Peter, and possibly from preservation of many of his narrations entire, may 
have been able after his death, or at all events when separated from him, to 
preserve in his Gospel those vivid and original touches of description and 
filling out of incidents, which we now discover in it.”—(p. 36.) 

This would be tolerable, if “ Mark,” as the Dean says, were 
a merely human author; but how if he were Divinely taught ? 
—At least, the expressions should, we think, be softened. 

Passing from the “ Introduction” to the Book itself; there 
is much which we think will be useful to the young student of 
Scripture. The notes call attention to the principal difficulties 
of the text in an easy and instructive way. Their appearance 
is striking, and the arrangement clear. They would have been 
doubly valuable had they not been sectarian. As an example, 
we may refer to a note which degenerates into a comment, on 
Matt. xvi. 19. The promise of the “keys,” and the power of 
“binding and loosing,” cannot, says Dean Alford, “relate to 
the remission and retention of sins.” But Origen, St. Chryso- 
stom, St. Jerome, and other Catholic writers of the best times, 
understand the passage in the sense which Dean Alford deems 
“impossible,” viz. in relation ‘‘ to the remission and retention of 
sins.” And indeed, Nicolas de Lyra refers to the whole catena 
of fathers as teaching the same. We are not, however, object- 
ing so much to the opinion expressed by Dean Alford, as to his 
introducing with such positiveness a sectarian comment in a 
work which ought to have been purely literary. 

Our readers will now have some idea of the portion of Dean 
Alford’s book already published. We shall watch with interest 
the succeeding parts, and on their completion shall be glad if 
we are able to recognise increasing carefulness and orthodoxy. 
We shall also review, if we have opportunity, some points of 
scholarship on which so much of the critical value of the book 
must depend. 

















SCANDINAVIAN BOOK-LORE. 


For various reasons people are happily now beginning to feel more 
and more interest in the valuable and original literature and language 
of our Scandinavian brothers. We now begin to see that a knowledge 
of the High-Northern dialects is a key to that of our own, and that the 
history and traditions of the two countries, the native home and the 
mighty colony, are so twisted and interwoven that we cannot study the 
one and neglect the other. From the host of publications crowding our 
library table we therefore select a couple of the latest and the best 
about which to talk with our readers. 

And first as to the first, our rich and ancient folk-speeches, whose 
value and age are not less than the common book-dialect. Perhaps no 
country in Europe has so goodly an array of glossaries, and collections, 
and lists of its provincial words as we have, and some of these have 
even linguistic and scientific merit, while others are improved by folk- 
lore and customs. But among all these pieces we have not one which 
treats any one dialect grammatically. Sometimes there may be a para- 
digm or two (of course, careless and incorrect,) on a page or two, but 
a careful and minute search into the grammatical forms of the dialect 
described, with the changes experienced by the letters, the peculiar 
genders of nouns, the parts of speech of the strong verbs, the many 
wonderful peculiarities in the particles and phrases, the influence of the 
neighbouring shire-talk—all this is unknown. Who would not laugh 
at the announcement that N. N. had lately published a grammar of the 
Yorkshire dialect, or the Lancashire dialect, or any other, in a learned 
volume of two, or three, or four hundred pages! And yet until this be 
done we are mere children and barbarians, and cannot pretend to grasp 
the various independent folk-speeches which pervade our beloved 
fatherland. 

Now in this particular direction there has lately been great activity 
in the North. The precious North-Frisic dialects, which are so nearly 
allied. to our own, have been very carefully treated, the Moring-talk by 
Bendsen*, and the Féhring and Amrum by Johansen’. Both these 
works are very instructive to us all, and both contain copious specimens 





* “Die Nordfriesische Sprache nach der Moringer Mundart, zur Vergleichung 
mit den verwandten Sprachen und Mundarten. Von Bende Bendsen, Privatlehrer 
in Arréeskjébing. Herausgegeben von Dr.M. De Vries.” (8vo., Leiden, 1860, 
xxvi. and 479 pp.) 

> “Die Nordfriesische Sprache nach der Fébringer und Amrumer Mundart. 
Worter, Sprichwérter und Redensarten. Von Chr. Johansen.” (8vo., Kiel, 1862, 
viii. and 286 pp.) 
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in the shape of conversations, anecdotes, poetry, &c. Close upon Fris- 
land is the great Jutland Peninsula, with its varied and ancient half- 
English dialects, the West-Danish folk-speech as contrasted with the 
East-Danish. A year ago the whole of this speech-group was ex- 
tremely wel] handled by the Rev. L. Varming*, and now a still more 
talented work has appeared on the dialects of South Jutland from the 
pen of the Rev. J. Kok*. This last is the very best grammar of any 
dialect we have hitherto seen, and triumphantly works out its object, to 
shew that these South Jutland dialects are very antique and valuable, 
are not made up of Saxon shreds and patches, and are easily understood 
when compared with the other Northern dialects, they having preserved 
numberless archaistic words, and phrases, and forms never found in the 
East-Danish and Norse-Icelandic, or which have long since passed away 
from the written dialects. In this way the South Jutland speech is 
more Northern than the Danish book-forms. This was the natural con- 
sequence of the Danish court being fixed in Sealand. The Western 
dialects stagnated, and therefore preserved so much of the old. Mr. Kok’s 
long introduction. is excellent, lively, popular, and shews that though 
he can grasp grammatical minutia he is as far as possible from being 
a pedant. The latter part of the volume, pp. 261—429, is a Wordbook, 
abounding in valuable linguistic elucidations. Every English student of 
language should master this admirable work—and then go and do 
likewise. 

From grammars we naturally pass over to lexicons. Here also are 
several most useful novelties. The Swedish Folk-speech (all the chief 
dialects) is well handled by a well-known Swedish clergyman, the 
archeologist Dean J. E. Rietz®. Three parts of his work have ap- 
peared, coming down to “ Hamsa.” The author uses largely the English 
dialects in explanation, and Englishmen should be most grateful for his 
labours, the work of many years. Then comes the valuable Norse- 
Icelandic. A dictionary by a Norwegian priest, the Rev. J. Fritzner ‘, 
is in course of publication. The last is the third part, and ends with 
“ Hrimdrif.” In this book we have an excellent peculiarity—many 
words exclusively Norse, and a large number of phrases and citations. 





© “Det Jydske Folkesprog grammatisk fremstillet. Af L. Yarming.” [Published 
at the expense of the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences.] (8vo., Kjébenhavn, 
1862, xiv. and 264 pp.) 

4 “Det Danske Folkesprog i Sénderjylland forklaret af Oldnordisk, Gammel- 
dansk og de nynordiske Sprog og Sprogarter. Ved Johannes Kok.” Vol. I. (8vo., 
Kjébenhavn, 1863, 433 pp.) 

* “Ordbok éfver Svenska Allmoge-spriket. Af Johan Ernst Rietz.” (Small 
4to., double columns, Lund, 1862, Pts. I.—III. 240 pp.) 

‘ “Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog. Af Johan Fritzner.” (8vo., Kristi- 
ania, Pts. I.—III. 288 pp. double columns.) 

I 
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A second Wordbook is that just published by the Royal Society of 


Northern Antiquaries*. This is the work of two Icelanders, Messrs. 
Jonson and Thordson, and others, It also has a good peculiarity, it 
gives the genders of the nouns, the forms of the verbs, and inserts irre- 
gular words in their places—a great help to beginners. Both these 
works contain words not found in the other, and so both should be 
bought by the student. Thus the rich Icelandic literature is now open 
to us all. There is an interesting Introduction, forty-six pages, appa- 
rently from the pen of the learned Icelander the Archivary Sigurdson, 
mostly treating of the names popularly given in old times in Scandinavia 
to this book-dialect, namely, either Old-Danish or Norren. Two Runic 
inscriptions are also given, the one at vibjarg in South Slesvig, and 
the famous one at Karlevi in Oland, Sweden, the latter as deciphered 
by Gisli Brynjulfsson. The latter, for many reasons, is not older than 
the colonization of Iceland, and was probably written by an Icelandic 
Scald. 
Closely allied to these works come the books already published by 
the lately established Norwegian Old-Skrift Society. These are an 
Old-Norse Homily-book, Part I., 8vo., edited by Professor C. R. Unger, 
invaluable from its great antiquity and charming contents; an Old- 
Norse Grammar by J. Aars, though written for beginners, instructive 
to those far advanced; and Gunnlaug Ormstunge’s Saga, edited with 
explanations and glossary by O. Rygh. 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries has also published a new 
volume of its Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, for 1860, 384 page 
8vo., with four plates of antiquities. The first article, by the accom- 
plished G. Brynjulfsson, treats of Brage the Old’s Lay on the Shield of 
Ragnar Lodbrog, with a prose Danish translation of the verses. We 
have, next, a treatise by A. J. Europzeus on the Peace of Noteborg and 
its results. This illustrates old Swedish and Finnish history. Next 
comes a paper by V. Boye, on the Early Iron Age in Denmark, with 
several engravings in the text besides the four copper-plates. Professor 
P. A. Munch prints a long article (pp. 62—189) on Archbishop Jens 
Grand of Denmark, with many documents in Latin and Danish. We 
have then remarks on the dialect of the Shetland Isles, by Arthur 
Laurenson, with additional observations by K. J. Lyngby. At p. 217 
is a short paper on the Manor of Plovstrup, near Ribe, followed by an 
excellent paper on the Hrungner myth, by Benedict Grondal, who here 
takes the opportunity to discourse excellently on the Old-Northern 
poetry in general. Professor K. Gislason gives remarks on the Redu- 
plicated Past-tense forms of the Old-Icelandic, and on the oldest Ice- 





s “Oldnordisk Ordbog ved det Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift-Sclskab. Af 
Erik Jonsson.” (8vo., double columns, Kjébenhayn, 1863, xlvi. and 808 pp.) 
Gent, Mac, Voit, CCXV, B* 
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landic forms of the Mans-name Olafr. Then comes a second essay by 
Professor P. A. Munch, on the position of Finmark to the Norwegian 
state. The volume closes with documents printed and edited by J. P. 
F. K6nigsfeldt on the marriage of the Bavarian Duke Johan and 
the Danish Princess Katharine, and on the Treaty of Spandan, April 
22, 1340. . 

Lieutenant A. P. Madsen" continues his charming and accurate en- 
gravings of Danish antiquities,—when needful coloured or gilt, &c.,—with 
a short text. The last two parts contain the finds at Korminge, Siem, 
and ‘Treenhdi, from the bronze age, including the splendid golden and 
bronze vessels, the trunk-coffins with the “ Bronze-man,” &c., all most 
admirably copied—a veritable treasure for our antiquaries. 

Passing over to folk-lore of another sort, the learned world has just 
received a new part (pp. 385—933, and twenty-five pages of introduc- 
tion) of Svend Grundtvig’s masterly edition of the Old Ballads of Den- 
mark, (Danmarks Gamle Folkeviser). T is Part II. of the third 
volume, and continues the historical balle m Marsk Stig, about the 
year 1300, to the “ Herredag” in 1615. But in addition hereto we 
have a mass of notes, and addenda, and illustrations to the previous 
parts, and the whole is a rich mine of ballad-lore, carefully collected 
from all known sources, and exactly printed from the manuscripts and 
from tradition. 

We will conclude with Seal-lore (for why should a freeborn Eng- 
lishman be compelled to take into his mouth that abominable crack-jaw 
Sphragistics ?) as exemplified in a new Swedish work by the “ Royal 
Swedish Antiquary”—Chief Keeper of the National Antiquities—Bror 
Emil Hildebrand‘. This gentleman is best known in England by his 
excellent quarto on the Old-English Coins preserved in Sweden. But 
he is also a zealous labourer in other archeological fields. His last 
work, which we have not seen, is on Swedish Medals. The present is 
a timely and valuable publication on a large scale. The seals are care- 
fully engraved. The whole are divided into three classes—Royal and 
Princely Personages, Clerks and Ecclesiastical Establishments, Laymen 
and Secular Establishments. The text and plates are so arranged that 
those who prefer it can bind them up separately in this way. Alto- 
gether we have here 342 seals, down to the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury—43 in the first division, 151 in the second, 148 in the third. There 
is an excellent Introduction, and the text to each seal is quite sufficient 
for the purpose. The whole will carry the name of the distinguished 





» « Afbildninger af Danske Oldsager og Mindesmerker. Ved A. P. Madsen.” 
(Folio, Pts. I. to V. 4 plates in each, Kjébenhavn.) 

i “Svenska Sigiller friin Medeltiden. Utgifna af B. E. Hildebrand. Ita 
Hiftet.” (Folio, Stockholm, 1862, xii. 5, 11, and 11 pp., with 26 plates.) 
[Printed by the Royal Swedish Academy of History and Antiquities.] 
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compiler all over Europe. Such a collection is a mine of information 
for all sorts of men, from the formal herald down to the mere student 
of the fine arts and of popular culture. Still we think it a pity that the 
work has taken this form. All these expensive seals are lost to science, 
that is, they cannot be used again in other works or monographs. A 
large stone or plate with twelve, or fifteen, or twenty objects is useless, 
we cannot cut out the piece we want. We cannot buy, or borrow, or 
hire the block or its cast. We must re-engrave. Therefore, even 
though they may cost a trifle more, such pieces should always be wood- 
cuts or chemitypes. And then they should be printed in the text. It 
is very inconvenient to refer to the separate plates, and the size is far 
too large and unwieldy. If engraved on wood, and printed in the text, 
we might have had a handy large 8vo. or small 4to., instead of this large 
evil. Having thus used our privilege to complain, we will now thank 
the learned author for so valuable a contribution to this branch of anti- 
quities, adding that an e#:-lent index is given of all the proper names. 
As might be expected, thé: SMest seal is not very antique. The series 
opens with the year 1164. The secular pieces are even still later, they 
begin with 1219. But we must remember that although Scandinavia, 
and its colony England, had a very high civilization and remarkable 
monuments of their own from the oldest times, still a whole new kind of 
civilization came in with Christianity. The Northmen were splendid 
workers in metal, and struck their wonderful golden Runic bracteates 
1,500 years ago and more. But seals, and heraldry, and a thousand 
other things came in from the West and South. Their first seal-cutters 
were doubtless Englishmen, as were their first moneyers, but they 
would soon obtain native artists able to excute work of this kind. We 
will not enter into details. Some of these pieces are very elegant, 
others the opposite, many very instructive. The counter-seals follow 
suit, as do the “clypes,” or shield-shape, another name of the counter- 
seals. There are also several names and expressions of value to the 
philologist. Best of all, nothing has been doctored, or fancied, or 


-added ; whole or broken, bad or good, the: seal is given as it stands, 


This alone stamps the work with ten-fold value. 


Gent. Mac, Voit. CCXV, c 








DIPTYCHS OF THE ROMAN CONSULS*. 


Tue collection laid before the meeting, and on which the following 
observations were founded, consisted of numerous exact fac-similes of 
carved ivory diptychs, or book-covers, which with their contents were 
presented by the consuls to the senators on their accession to office, or 
other special occasions, The importance attached to these objects may, 
in fact, be learned from one of the clauses of the Theodosian Code :— 
‘*Tllud etiam constitutione solidamus ut exceptis Consulibus ordinariis, 
nulli prorsus alteri, auream sportulam, aut diptycha ex ebore dandi 
facultas sit. Cum publica celebrantur officia, sit sportulis nummus 
argenteus, alia materia diptychis. Data viii, Kal. Augusti. Herculeo, 
Ricimere et Clearcho Coss.” 

Books in those days either consisted of long strips of vellum, which 
were rolled up when unemployed, or else were flat, often consisting of 
sheets of wax fastened within two carved covers united together by 
hinges, and which in that case were called diptychs. A point or style 
of metal or ivory was used to indent the letters upon the surface of the 
wax. If there were three such tablets fastened together, they were 
called triptychs. Sometimes there were as many as five, but when 
more than three, they were generally called polyptychs. These ivory 
bindings were generally about a foot long, and three or four inches 
broad, and more or less carved on the outside according to the taste of 
the donor, the skill of the artist, and the rank of the persons to whom 
they were given. To those of the higher ranks, the purest ivory that 
could be obtained was given, while, on the other hand, some are in 
existence of carved bone, rude and rough. 

The lecturer then explained by what means the very exact representa- 
tions of the ivories laid upon the table had been made. A mixture, in 
the first instance, was made of fine gutta-percha and wax. This mix- 
ture was known, he said, by the name of Nesbitine. When put into hot 
water it became so soft that it might be pressed upon the ivory, and it 
would yield so easily to the least irregularity on the surface, that an 
exact reverse of the original was obtained, even to the minutest scratch. 
He believed the first account of gutta-percha, and its applicability to 
forming perfect casts of objects, was given in the upper room of the 
Ashmolean Museum, where his audience were then assembled, at one of 
the early meetings of the British Association. After the mould was 





* A paper by Professor Westwood, read by him at the Meeting of the Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society, June 4, 1862, when a great variety of fictile 
ivory fac-similes were exhibited. 
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complete, the finest plaster of Paris, moistened with water, is poured 
into it, and an exact fac-simile of the ivory was the result; but to give it 
the smooth character of ivory, and to render the cast more permanent, 
it was dipped into stearine, made fluid by heat. It might then be 
tinted with common water-colour in exact imitation of the original. 
These objects possessed also another important advantage, since they 
really formed almost the only links in the history of art from the decline 
of the Roman empire till the reign of Charlemagne. The remains of 
stone art, such as buildings, sculpture, &c., were almost entirely, if not 
quite wanting, during this period. Painted glass and the paintings of 
manuscripts were also quite unknown during this period, and it was 
only in the Catacombs that wall paintings entirely of a religious cha- 
racter supplied an evidence of the practice of pictorial art. And it was 
no slight space of time that those ivories represented ; nearly three hun- 
dred years—viz. A.D. 248 to 541—having occurred between the earliest 
and latest of the inscribed series. 

The indication of dates reckoning from the era of the foundation 
of Rome never became popular, and it was generally by the names 
of their annually elected chief magistrates that they dated their events. 
‘Thus, for instance,” as M. Pulszky remarks, “instead of saying, ‘ In 
the year 690 of Rome,’ they said, ‘ Under the consulship of M. Tul- 
lius Cicero and C. Antonius.’ This custom implied a thorough know- 
ledge of Roman history, and shews at once why so much import- 
ance was attached to the register of the consuls, the so-called Fusti 
Consulares increasing every year in bulk by two names: Roman chro- 
nology was therefore an epitome of Roman history, to be mastered by 
everybody who took an active part in public affairs; that is to say, by all 
the citizens of Rome as long as the Republic existed. When Julius 
Cesar applied his genius to selfish aims, and to the violent destruction 
of the established constitution of his country, by founding his monarchy 
upon the support of a standing army more attached to his person than 
to Rome, and upon the favour of the lowest classes of the capital, he 
still had not the boldness to alter the forms of the Republic. His crafty 
successor, Augustus, developed upon principle what his grand-uncle had 
by necessity left standing. The consuls remained therefore nominally 
the first magistrates of the empire, and continued to give the name to 
the year; and even when Constantine transferred the seat of the empire 
to Byzantium, and transformed it into a Christian state, the office and 
dignity of the consuls was not discontinued; and when Theodosius 
finally divided the Roman world into two independent states, it became 
even still more important, the consuls being the last links of union be- 
tween the two empires, and the symbol of their original union.” 

The following is a list, more complete than any hitherto given, of the 
consuls whose diptychs have survived to our times. In most instances 
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the identification of the consul is complete by the inscription on the 
ivory, but in a few cases the details of the sculpture have afforded suffi- 
cient indication of the personage intended. 


.D. A.D. 
248. M. Julius Philippus Augustus. 513. Flavius Taurus Clementinus. 
808. M. Aurelius Romulus Cesar. 516. Flavius Petrus Sabbatius Justi- 
$22. Probianus. nianus. 
406. Anicius Probus. 517. Flavius Paulus Probus Pompeius. 
428. Flavius Felix. 518. Flavius Anastasius Paulus Probus 
430. Flavius Theodosius Junior Augus- Magnus. 

tus. 519. Flavius Anicius Justinus Augustus. 

434. Flavius Areobindus, 525. Flavius Theodorus Philoxenus. 
449. Flavius Asturius. ' 528. Flavius Anicius Justinianus Au- 
454. Flavius Aétius. : gustus. 
487. Narius Manlius Boethius. 530. Rufinus Orestes, 
505. Theodorus. 541. Anicius Basilius. 


506. Flavius Dagalaiphus Areobindus. 


In addition to the above, there are several other Roman consular 
diptychs in existence of unknown identification, of which fac-similes 
were also exhibited, as well as of several important diptychs with 
mythological subjects sculptured during the same period as the 
others. In the following descriptive list one or two asterisks are 
affixed to those diptychs of which fac-similes of one or both leaves 
were exhibited. 


1*. The earliest diptych to which a date has been assigned is a leaf 
in the Fejervary Collection now belonging to Mr. Mayer of Liverpool, © 
representing the youthful consul Marcus Julius Philippus, and his father 
the emperor, M. Julius Philippus the Arab, associated together in the 
consulate a.D. 248, on the one-thousandth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of Rome”. In this beautifully executed ivory these two personages 
are seated in a latticed gallery, in company with a third, probably the 
Flamen Rome, in the upper portion, the younger holding the mappa 
circensis, or consular napkin; while in the lower part is represented 
a stag-encounter in the circus, some of the combatants entering the 
arena through open doors at the sides, while others were engaged in 
combat in the centre °. 

2*, A single leaf of a diptych formerly belonging to Cardinal Quirini 
is remarkable for its strong analogy with the tablet of Philip the Arab, 
already described, and offers several striking peculiarities, distinguishing 
it so much from the more recent diptychs that Pulszky is inclined to 





> M. Pulszky, in his learned dissertation on the Fejervary ivories, has satisfac- 
torily established this identification, which is further confirmed by the exquisite 
beauty of the workmanship of the piece. 

© Millin, Voyages, i. pl. xxiv. fig. 3; Waring, Art Treasures, Manchester, 1857, 
Sculpt., pl. i. fig. 3. 
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refer it to the middle of the third century rather than the beginning of 
the sixth, to which it had been assigned. Across the upper part of 
this leaf is the mutilated inscription (LA)mPapIoRvM, in large rounded 
Roman capitals. Beneath this inscription, seated in front of a tetrastyle 
portico, in a kind of gallery with lattice-work in front ornamented with 
four heads, are three personages of middle age, the centre one, clad in 
richly ornamented robes, holding the sceptre and mappa circensis: the 
figure on his left hand also holds the latter object. Pulszky, knowing 
this piece only by the figures of Gorius 4, &c., and being ignorant of its 
present whereabouts, questions whether the latter figure may not be 
represented as beardless, thus proving it to be another representation 
of the younger Philip. The leaf, however, still exists in the Bibliotheca 
Quiriniana at Brescia, and a cast of it (exhibited) proves that all the 
three figures have short beards, and are apparently all of middle age. 
In the lower part of the piece is represented a chariot race between four 
quadriga, executed with great skill around an area, in the centre of 
which is raised an Egyptian obelisk. Hence Pulszky considers it may 
also be assigned to the year 248, as a memorial of the secular games. 
His idea, however, that the inscription may be a palimpsest, is certainly 
untenable on examining the excellent cast now exhibited ; but the entire 
style of the piece precludes it from being assigned to the Consul Lam- 
padius, a.p. 530, although it is much inferior to the diptych of Philip, 

wanting also the elegant ornamental border of that piece. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty resulting from the imperfect inscription on this 
piece, the lecturer was induced to regard it as a memorial of the Em- 
peror Theodosius, by whom the Egyptian obelisk placed by Constan- 

tine in the centre of the Hippodrome at Constantinople, and afterwards 
thrown down by an earthquake, was re-erected at the end of the fourth 

century, where it still remains, the four sides of its base being orna- 

mented with bas-reliefs representing the Emperor seated, surrounded 

by attendants, receiving homage or observing groups of dancers and 

organ-players. (Zoega, De Origine Obeliscorum Rom. 1797; D’Agin- 

court, Hist. de l’ Art, Sculpt., pl.x.) On the east side of the pedestal 

the Emperor is in the act of distributing rewards, and stands behind 

a latticed-work gallery, the ornaments of which exactly correspond with 

those of the lattice-work in this iwory diptych, whilst in the reverse of 
his large medals Theodosius is represented in the guadriga. Hence the 

lecturer was induced to suppose that this ivory was intended as a me- 

morial of the re-erection of this column. 

3. The Gherardesca diptychon*, containing a representation of the 
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* Thes. Dipt. ii. tab. xvi. ; D’Agincourt, Sculpt., pl. xii. fig. 9. 
* Gorius, Thes. Dipt. i. tab. xix. ; D’Agincourt, Sculpt., pl. xii. fig. 12. 
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Apotheosis of Romulus, which has so much puzzled historians, is satis- 
factorily shewn by Pulszky to have been carved in honour of Aurelius 
Romulus, (son of M. Aurelius Maxentius,) who in .p. 308 was declared 
Cesar and Consul of Italy, and who having died during his consulship 
received the honours of an apotheosis. In the upper part of the tablet 
is a monogram including all the letters of the name Romulus, together 
with a and c, which together stand for Aurelius Romulus Cesar. Be- 
neath, the Emperor Maxentius holds a laurel twig and the hasta pura, 
and is borne by four elephants in a kind of shrine on four wheels to- 
wards the funeral pile, from which the young C. A. Romulus rises to 
heaven in a chariot drawn by four horses accompanied by two eagles, 
whilst above him two hirsute, winged, and horned genii of winds and 
storms carry the first Romulus, the founder of Rome, to the assembly 
of the gods, seated above the six autumnal and -hibernal signs of the 
zodiac. The gods, six in number, are evidently the patrons of the days 
of the week—Apollo, Diana, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, Mars 
being absent, but Romulus his son is to take the seat of his father as 
the seventh among them. 

This exceedingly interesting piece has quite recently been obtained 
for the British Museum. 

4**, The Royal Library of Berlin possesses a perfect diptych of great 
beauty of the Consul Rufius Probianus, formerly in the Paulinisch 
Library at Munster, now forming the cover of a MS. Life of St. Lud- 
gerus, of which the lecturer believed that no figure had hitherto been 
published‘. Each leaf is divided into two compartments, in the upper 
of which the Consul is represented seated on a cushion, in front of 
a tetrastyle building with Corinthian capitals, and curtains suspended 
between the columns, fastened up with a knot on the right side; whilst 
on the left is suspended a long banner ornamented with busts and 
figures, apparently embroidered. On either side of the Consul is 
a scribe standing with an open book in his left hand, and a style in his 
right. In the lower compartment are two figures standing erect, look- 
ing and pointing upwards towards the Consul, each holding a half- 
opened scroll. Between these two figures is a small circular tripod, 
altar, or seat, on which appears an object probably intended for a saucer, 
with ink and a style. On the front leaf the Consul elevates his right 
hand, with the first and second fingers extended, as in the act of bene- 
diction, his left hand holding a scroll; on the second leaf the scroll, held 
by the left hand, is unrolled, resting on the knees, and is inscribed 
PROBIANE FLOREAS, the right hand apparently holding a style, as though 
the Consul had himself traced the inscription, an idea which seems 








f Salig, De Veter. Dipt., pp. 6, 7; Schwarz, De Vetust. Dipt., pp. 7, 8; Westw., 
Journ. Arch. Inst., xvi. p. 240. 
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scarcely probable to have been intended. The name of the Consul is 
inscribed across the upper part of each leaf, and is 


RVFIVS PROBIANVS V.C 
VICARIVS VRBIS ROMAE &, 


5. In the treasury of the cathedral of Aosta is preserved the com- 
plete diptych of Consul Anicius Probus, a.p. 406, executed on his assum- 
ing the consulate, and sculptured in honour of the triumph of Honorius 
at Rome in 404, on the victory of Pollentia over the hordes of Alaric. 
Unlike the majority of diptychs, on each leaf the Emperor (instead of 
the Consul) is represented standing beneath an ornamental arch, be- 
low which is inscribed on each leaf D. N. HoNORIO SEMPER AUG. The 
Emperor is vested in military costume, with a diadem on his head, 
which is swrrownded by a circular nimbus ; a sword hangs on his left 
side, suspended by an ornamented band across the breast. On one leaf 
he holds a labarum inscribed IN NoMINE XPI’ VINCAS SEMPER with his 
right hand, and in his left a globe surmounted with a figure of Victory. 
On the other leaf he holds a large shield, resting on the ground, 
with his right hand, whilst his left hand holds a rod of office. At the 
bottom of each leaf is inscribed PropuUs FAMULUS ¥. C. CONS. ORD." 
Thus this diptych of Aosta is an exception to all those figured by 
Gorius ; it, however, recalls the ivory of the Barberini collection figured 
by that author. 

6*. The diptych of Flavius Felix is now known only by the left wing 
preserved in the Cabinet des Antiques of the Bibliothéque Imperiale of 
Paris‘, the other leaf having disappeared during the French Revolution. 
Across the top of the existing leaf is inscribed FL. FELICIS V c CoM AC MAG, 
the lost leaf (as we learn from Mabillon and Gorius) having the con- 
tinuation, VTR@ MIL PATR ET cos ORD. (‘ Flavii Felicis, viri clarissimi, 
Comitis ac Magistri utriusque Militis Patricii et Consulis ordinarii.’) 
He was Consul of the West in a.p. 428, his Eastern colleague being 
Flavius Taurus, in the third year of the Emperor Valentinian III. In 
both leaves the Consul is represented standing clad in his ornamented 
consular robes and holding a long sceptre in his left hand, the figure 





§ In the published official description of the Berlin Library it is stated that 
there were two Consuls of the name of Rufius Probianus, in 4.p. 377 and 416; but 
Clinton’s “ Fasti Romani” and Rossi’s recently published “ Inscriptiones Christiana” 
prove this statement to be incorrect. The excellence of the design induced the 
lecturer to adopt an earlier date, and to refer it to the Consul Probianus of 
the year 322. 

» E. Aubert, Membre de la Société academique en duché d’Aosta, &., Revue 
Archeologique, March, 1862; and see Gazzera in Mem. Acad. Turin., 1834. 

' Thes. Dipt. i. tab. ii.; Lenormant, Trésor de Glyptique, ii. pl. xii. Referred 
by Mabillon to the Consul Felix Gallus, a.p. 511. 
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being not less than 9} inches in height, the whole surrounded with a 
classical ornamental border. It is known as the diptych of Compeigne. 

7**, The first diptychon of the cathedral of Monza‘, although destitute 
of inscription, is the noblest specimen of this class of monuments which 
has survived to our times. On the right wing is represented a warrior 
(11 inches high) richly clad, holding a spear in his right hand, and 
a large circular shield resting on the ground, with, as in the Aosta 
diptych, his sword fastened on his left thigh; his cloak, of large size, 
is fastened on his right shoulder by an immense cruciform fibula, the 
precise mode of employment of which is here shewn, the stem of the 
fibula standing erect. On the other leaf a noble lady is represented 
standing erect, holding a flower in her left hand over the head of 
a youth clad in the consular garb, with a large cloak also fastened 
on his left shoulder, his left hand raised, with the first two fingers 
extended as if in the act of benediction, and his right hand holding 
a book’. Much controversy has taken place as to the identification 
of these personages, Mr. Oldfield suggesting the names of Valen- 
tinian II. and his mother Justina for the imperial lady and her son, 
whilst M. Pulszky, with more apparent probability, refers them to 
Galla Placidia, the daughter of the great Theodosius, sister to the 
Emperors Arcadius and Honorius™, and mother and guardian to Valen- 
tinian III., who succeeded to the Western Empire at the age of eight 
years, and who (A.p. 426) two years before and (4.D. 430) two years 
after Flavius Felix was Consul of the West; his eastern colleague in 
the empire and consulship in both those years, the Emperor Theodosius 
the younger, being represented on the other leaf of the diptychon. 

8. The Trivulci diptychon” is destitute of an inscription, but bears 
a monogram which contains all the letters of the name of Areobindus, 
whose bust is represented within an ornamented circle encompassed 
with arabesques, and who is considered to be the Consul of that name 
who was Consul of the East a.p. 434, rather than the Consul Flavius 
Areobindus at the beginning of the sixth century. 

9*, The diptychon of Flavius Asturius°, formerly in the church of 
St. Martin at Liege, was supposed by Pulszky to be lost. Professor West- 
wood, however, found one leaf (or rather the chief portion thereof) used 
as the cover of a book of the Gospels in the Royal Library of Darmstadt, 
and now exhibited a cast of it. The entire inscription extending across 
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k Gorius, Thes. Dipt. ii. pl. vii. 

1 Digby Wyatt, Sculp. in Ivory, Arundel Soc. Photog., p. 5, fig. opp. 

™ The strong similarity between the warrior of the Monza diptych and the Em- 
peror Honorius of the Aosta diptych is a strong confirmation of the correctness of 
M. Pulszky’s views. ; 

® Gorius, Thes. Dipt. ii. tab. xviii. 

° Ib. i. tab. i. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. CCXV, 
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both leaves was, (FL. ASTVRIVS. V.C.ET. INL COM) EX. MAG. VTRIVSQ. 
MIL cons O£D (for ord). (‘ Flavius Asturius vir clarissimus et illustris 
Comes, ex magistro utriusque Militie Consul ordinarius.’) The Consul 
is seated on a curule chair before a tetrastyle building, wearing armour 
and a cloak above it, holding a sceptre in one hand and a scroll in the 
other. Of two youths at his side, one holds a palm-branch(?), the 
other a vase. 

10**, The curious diptychon of the cathedral of Halberstadt, referred 
by Fostermann ? to the Emperor Aurelian, on the occasion of his triumph 
over Queen Zenobia, a.p. 273, is with far more propriety given to 
Flavius Aétius, Magister utriusque Militia, the successful general over 
the Huns of Attila, and thrice Consul before his Catalaunian victory, and 
again a.D. 454, to which latter year the diptych is probably ascribable, 
as it represents the Consul standing in the centre (holding the mappa 
circensis in his right hand and a sceptre in his left on one leaf), 
attended, on both, by two personages, whilst in the lower part are groups 
of prisoners, and in the upper are two imperial personages seated on a 
throne, between figures of Rome helmeted like Minerva, holding a globe 
and spear, and Sol Oriens, with rays round his head, the emblem of the 
East, the heads of these two figures being surrounded by a large flat 
nimbus: two warriors with large shields and spears stand at the sides of 
the throne, and an attendant behind it. (Weiss, Kostumkunde, 1862, 
p- 19, fig. 10, and p. 21, fig. 12, gives reduced figures of the consular 
groups, and Kugler, Kleine Schriften, i. p. 135, one of the groups 
of captives.) 

11**, The two leaves of the diptych of the Consul Manlius Boethius 4 
(father of the celebrated author of the essey De Consolatione) are now 
preserved in the Bibliotheca Quiriniana at Brescia. On them the Consul 
is represented of a larger size than ordinary (being ten inches high), 
clad in a richly embroidered Jorwm, and holding a sceptre surmounted 
by an eagle in one hand, and in the other the mappa circensis, and 
standing before a building ornamented with two Corinthian columns 
supporting an architrave and tympanum, on which is represented an 
oaken wreath inscribed with the monogram of Boethius. Over the 
head of the Consul is inscribed, on one leaf, NAR MANL BOETHIVS 
VCETINL, and on the other, EXxPPPpvsEeccoNsoRDETPATRIC. (‘ Narius 
Manlius Boethius, vir clarissimus et illustris, ex prefectus praetor 
prefectus urbis et comes consul ordinarius et patricius.’) Under the 
feet of the Consul, clad in shoes ornamented with ribbons, are palm- 
branches, money-bags, and silver basins, the prizes of the games of 
the circus. This diptych is of the year a.p. 487. 

(To be continued.) 





P Mem. Thuring. Sax. Soc. vii. Pt. ii. p. 61. 
4 Gorius, Thes. Dipt., vol. i. pl. iv. v. 
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MARKS AND MONOGRAMS ON POTTERY AND 
: PORCELAIN *. 


In this elaborately illustrated volume Mr. Chaffers has supplied what 
was much wanted by the collectors of pottery and porcelain, namely, 
a Guide to enable them to identify and arrange the various classes and 
varieties of medieval and modern productions of the potter. Without 
such a Guide these curious and elegant works cannot possibly be ap- 
propriated either to the hands which moulded them or to the countries 
which gave birth to the artists; and thus large collections are usually 
to be found unarranged and not understood. Foreigners have preceded 
us in works of reference to pottery and porcelain; but it is only within 
the last twenty years that most of them have been published, and they 
are but little known in this country. Marryatt’s “‘ History of Pottery 
and Porcelain”’ is almost the only general descriptive publication: Mr. 
Joseph Mayer’s excellent treatise, the “‘ History of the Art of Pottery 
in Liverpool,” being, as its title imports, confined to one district, though, 
for our native manufactories, a most important one. 

Mr. Chaffers has not only well studied all the published works on 
the subject, but he has also brought to his task the practical know- 
ledge acquired from long familiarity with the best collections abroad 
and at home, which his professional vocation, and an obvious love for 
the fictile art, gave him excellent opportunities for studying. Thus 
qualified, he has produced a volume which cannot fail to be extensively 
patronised, for it stands quite alone in its comprehensive, succinct, and 
lucid arrangement ; and is not likely to be superseded, unless it be by 
a second edition. 

The marks of the various makers of various countries are all given in 
fac-simile ; and those who have not especially studied the subject, will 
be surprised to see how numerous and curious they are, their interest 
being greatly heightened by the historical information appended to the 
greater portion, and the introductory dissertations. From this portion 
of the volume we select a few passages illustrative of the manufacture 
of pottery in England. 

In Aubrey’s “‘ Natural History of Wiltshire,” edited by the late Mr. 
Britton, mention is made of a vein of fine blue clay, which Aubrey 
thinks might be used by Dwight for his porcelain. Britton observes 
that he could find no account of this potter; but Mr. Chaffers gives 
a rather copious account of him; and he is mentioned by Dr. Plot, and 
by Mr. Faulkner in his historical account of Fulham, where Dwight, or 
De White, or De Wite, had a manufactory early in the seventeenth 





* “Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, with short Historical 
Notices of each Manufactory, &c. By W. Chaffers, F.S.A.” (London: J. Davy 
and Sons.) 
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century. Yet so completely have the early works of this manufactory 
perished, or become incapable of being identified, that it has been 
doubted if there exist specimens which could be confidently affirmed as 
Dwight’s. But Mr. Chaffers tells us :— 

“Mr. C. W. Reynolds has recently obtained a very interesting collection of 
twenty-four pieces of the Fulham ware, which had been preserved in Mr. White’s 
(a descendant) family as specimens. They consist of some cleverly modelled statues 
of Jupiter, Mars, Neptune, and Saturn, in brown earth. Busts of Charles II. and 
James II., with some full-length figures, probably of the Dwight family, all 
modelled in stone ware in imitation of the Cologne fabric. A mug, moulded with 
a representation of Hogarth’s ‘ Midnight Conversation.’ Some jugs or bottles of 
mottled brown glaze, with ornaments in white relief; one with busts of William 
and Mary, and grotesque figures; a marbled vase, &c. But the most interesting 
relic of this manufactory is a beautiful half-length figure of a female child asleep 
on a pillow, her hands resting on her breast, clasping a bouquet of flowers ; 
evidently modelled from the child after death: it is in pipe-clay, baked and 
glazed; at the back is impressed or graved in the clay, ‘Lydia Dwight, died 
March 38, 1672.’” 


Products of the Chelsea and Bow manufactories are now scarce and 
costly. The ware of the latter place— 
“is usually embossed and painted with flowers and quaint devices, landscapes 
in bistre, &c. There is a curious document accompanying a punch-bowl of Bow 
china in the British Museum, signed T. Craft, 1790, giving an account of the 
Bow Works, from which we learn that the manufactory was carried on for many 
years by Messrs. Crowther and Weatherby, whose names were known all over the 
world ; they employed about three hundred persons,—ninety painters (of whom 
the writer was one), and about two hundred throwers,—all employed under one 
roof. He states that this bowl was made at the Bow Works, about 1760; that it 
was painted by him in the old Japan taste, a taste at that time much esteemed by 
the Duke of Argyll; that there were near two pennyweights of gold, value 15 
shillings, upon the bowl; that he had bestowed two weeks’ work upon it during 
three months, and that it could not have been manufactured for less than £4.” 


It is probable that Mr. Chaffers’s volume will lead to the detection 
of numerous rare examples of local manufactories scarcely before heard 
of; as of Wrotham in Kent, of which two examples are known dated 
1668 and 1699; of York, established about 1665; and of the earlier 
Staffordshire potteries. It would be still more desirable if we could 
identify the localities of the curious early English vessels brought to 
light in excavations ; and recover some account of their makers, such 
as the examples given in this volume. One of the most interesting dis- 
coveries in this department of the history of our national manufactories 
is that recorded by Mr. Jewitt in “The Reliquary,” vol. ii.; it is 
a pitcher bearing the badge of the family of Ferrars, Earls of Derby, 
and various jugs and pitchers, all of the Norman period, dug up on the 
site of a pottery near Derby. Some quite as ancient are given in Mr. 
Chaffers’s book in the introductory essay on medieval earthenware 
vessels; and these, in many instances, are successfully explained by the 
author from old writers and cther contemporary sources of information. 
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ENGLISH RIVERS. 


Eneuisa Rivers! through green meadows flowing on serenely bright, 
Where the flowers and verdant grasses almost hide you from the sight; 
Drooping willows, bending o’er you, lave their tresses as in love, 
Intercepting flitting shadows of the fleecy clouds above ; 

Dragon-flies amid your rushes in the sunbeams gleam and sport, 
Where the King bird of the waters, decked in jewels, holds his court ; 
Playful breezes crisp and ripple all your waves as on you go, 

Singing ever to the sunshine songs of welcome, soft and low. 


EneuisH Rivers! broader growing, onward rolls your crystal tide, 

Unto where Old Ocean waiteth, like a lover for his bride ; 

Ere his broad arms can embrace you, many miles you have to flow, 

Busy towns and quiet hamlets must your cheering presence know ;— 

Many fair scenes, rendered fairer by the glisten and the sheen 

Of your waters, gently gliding leafy woods and hills between ; 

Mill-wheels turning, fertilizing all the lands as on you pass, 

Where the ripe grain crowns the uplands, and the meads are rank with grass. 


EnGuisH RIVERS! now you dally not by parks and hedge-rows green, 
But your tide, more swift and turbid, rolls where muddy banks are seen: 
Stately ships, all richly freighted, pass like objects in a dream, 

And the flags of many nations from their taper top spars stream : 

Bridges grand and stately span you, commerce claims you for her own, 
By church-spires and fact’ry chimneys o’er you shadows huge are thrown ; 
Densest vapours brood above you, till the very sun grows dim, 

And the hum of noisy traffic—Mammon’s everlasting hymn! 


EnGuisH Rivers! ye are haunted by the memories of old, 

Rich as Pactolus, or Tiber, flowing over sands of gold ; 

Bards as great have sung your praises, as in the Augustan age, 

Wrote their names in golden numbers upon fame’s eternal page. 

But the sweet associations clustering round an English home, 

Unto which the heart aye turneth, wheresoe’er the feet may roam, 
These it is that bless and brighten all the scenes you wander through, 
Giving visions of enchantment ever to the gazer’s view. 


Enauish Rivers! let the mighty Mississippi onward roll, 

Through untrodden wilds and prairies, subject not to man’s control ; 
Let the Amazon, outspreading its broad bosom like a sea, 

*Mid the boundless Pampas slumber, all in silent majesty ; 

Let the pestilential Niger, and the dark, mysterious Nile, 

Hide and feed their slimy monsters, telling wondrous tales the while ; 
Let the Jordan and Euphrates testify of truths sublime, 

Till the dread archangel’s trumpet shall proclaim the end of time :— 


Ene@uisH Rivers! ye have beauties—charms which these may never know, 
And your fame is spread as widely, circumscribed as is your flow ; 
Castled Rhine with all its legends; giant Volga dark and stern; 
Arrowy Rhone and rushing Danube; all are themes of song in turn :— 
But the glories and the graces of our own beloved streams, 
Cold indeed must be the British heart that warms not at such themes, 
Patriots, bards, and sage historians, worshippers of nature all, 
Gather on your banks and borders, as to some high festival. 
H. G, Apams. 





A SPECULATION ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Like other unhappy folk who are habitually immured in 
smoky London, we now and then get tired of our prison, and 
we then break away for a brief season. Unluckily, but too 
truly, habits are not changed as easily as places, and old occu- 
pations soon re-assert their sway. We have left black-letter 
chronicles and more formidable-looking Close Rolls, and Patent 
Rolls, and Ministers’ Accounts behind us, and we think that 
we have forgotten them for the first day or two of our saunters 
on the beach, or our brisk walks over the green uplands. It is 
quite a mistake, however ; grim historical figures quickly begin 
to people the scene, and, forgetting that we have come out for 
a holiday, we are soon, mentally at least, as busy as ever. 

But as some little counterpoise, we now and then manage to 
make the historical study to which we incline take somewhat 
of a shadowy, imaginative form. It is work, and that of no 
light kind, in many instances, to discover the real course of 
events, so much are the received narratives coloured by passion 
or prejudice, but it is a pleasant and perhaps not quite an un- 
profitable exercise of the fancy to speculate how different might 
have been the course of history if only the victors and the van- 
quished had changed places now and then, and the halters 
and the crowns had been fitted to other necks and heads than 
they really were. 

A stroll on Deal Beach lately threw us into a reverie of this 
kind, concerning a skirmish little known to fame that once 
occurred there. As Professor Creasy has not included it among 
his “ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” will our readers 
consider it with us? Our regret is that we cannot communicate 
to them the bright sun, the gay-coloured flowers, the brisk 
breeze, and the indescribable feeling of enjoyment which the 
sea-shore always has for us, and which we trust they will realize 
for themselves ere this glorious summer-tide passes away. 

We were at Sandwich, once the great Kentish sea-port, but 
now how changed, and a morning even brighter than usual 
caused us to prolong our early walk to the border of old Ocean. 
The tract we traversed was half marsh, half sandhill, yet to our 
eyes it had both interest and beauty. Shallow pools half filled 
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with handsome flowering plants, and alternating with hillocks 
of the most vivid green, perhaps indicated the site of Cesar’s 
naval camp—at least local antiquaries have said so. Behind us 
was the great Norman church tower of St. Clement, which has 
survived the castle and the town walls (how often churches do!), 
before us the heaving, sparkling, bright blue sea, and on its 
margin sundry unpicturesque coast-guard stations. These are 
mostly placed within the circuit of Batteries commenced (but 
never finished) some sixty years ago, to resist that French in- 
vasion which has never come yet. Of one of these Batteries, 
the wall was not much above a yard high, though five times as 
thick, and there we paused to admire its covering of herbage 
and wild flowers. Our botanical knowledge being speedily ex- 
hausted, we seated ourselves on a hillock, and glancing seaward 
we soon fell into a day-dream. 

A man-of-war steamer, and its ugly trail of smoke on the 
verge of the horizon, did not belong to the fifteenth century any 
more than the Battery by which we sat, but these forgotten for 
the moment, probably there was very little difference in the 
aspect of Deal Beach from what it presented on the 2nd day of 
July, 1495, just 368 years ago. The following day then pre- 
sented a wondrous change, such a change as we trust shall not 
fall on our sea-girt isle in our time at least. A fleet from Flan- 
ders came into the Downs, and it was laden, according to 
a chronicler who wrote under the Tudors, with “a great army 
of valiant captains of all nations, some bankrupts, some false 
English sanctuary men, some thieves, robbers, and vagabonds.” 
Of this “rabblement of knaves,” as Hall calls them, a few 
landed, and announced that their leader, “ Richard of York,” 
had come to recover his inheritance from the usurping Henry 
Tudor. The Kentish men, according to the same authority, at 
first hesitated what to do, but at length (we record it with grief, 
for we love Kent) they made up their minds, and acted basely. 
By “fair promises and friendly words” they allured “no small 
force” on shore, and when they had drawn them near to Sand- 
wich the trained bands of the town assailed them, killed many, 
drove others to their ships, and took 169 prisoners, who being 
delivered to Sir John Pechy, the sheriff of Kent, were by him 
brought to London, “railed in ropes, like horses drawing in 
a cart,” transferred at the bridge foot to the care of Nicholas 
Alwine and John Warner, the sheriffs, tried off-hand, and all 
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executed. Their chief had meanwhile returned to Flanders, and 
was thus reserved for many strange chances and changes before 
his own career was terminated in like manner. 

There is a sort of contagion in success, which when we first 
hear of a battle lost and won leads us to identify ourselves with 
the victors, and to have small regard for the vanquished, but in 
time more generous feelings take possession of our minds; we 
can afford to pity those to whom Dame Fortune has proved 
adverse; and we may perhaps discover that victory is not an 
infallible test of right. Such at least was the train of thought 
into which we fell on the scene of this attempt to reduce the 
fortunate, but innately base, Henry of Richmond from a king 
to a fugitive. We were ready to believe that Hall’s unflattering 
description of the supporters of “ the false duke” might be true 
in the main, but we thought it might be equally applicable to 
Richmond’s host at Bosworth. 

Of the fight among the sandhills we know nothing but the 
result, as related by the victors, and that his Worship William 
Salmon, the mayor of Sandwich, was duly thanked for his 
exertions. Had the day, however, gone otherwise, what a num- 
ber of crimes Richard of Gloucester would have escaped! He 
certainly would not have been charged with the murder of more 
than one nephew, and we probably should never have been 
taught to believe that he poisoned his wife, procured the death 
of his brother Clarence, defamed his own mother, or shed the 
blood of the young Lancastrian prince at Tewkesbury, or of his 
father in the Tower. Indeed, the cloudy rhetoric of Rous of 
Warwick, as well as the learning of Sir Thomas More, and the 
genius of Shakspeare, might probably have been employed in 
celebrating the virtues of the House of York. 

Then how widely different, it may be assumed, would the 
course of events have been under the re-established dynasty— 
what different names in the peerage ; for the successful “ knaves”’ 
of course would have been ennobled. The Reformation would 
doubtless have been in time brought about, as dislike of Rome’s 
assumed power was deeply seated as well as widely spread long 
before, but we can hardly believe that it would have been ac- 
companied by so many ills as the headstrong self-will, rapacity, 
and cruelty of Henry VIII. imported into it. Looking before 
us, we see the tasteless round tower of Sandown, and remem- 
bering that it and similar disfigurements were raised from the 

3 
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ruin of such piles as Fountains and Rievaulx, and Netley and 
Beaulieu, we execrate the memory of their spoiler, and feel that 
we do him no wrong when we pronounce him as deficient in 
love for the beautiful as he notoriously was in honour, gratitude, 
and kindly feeling. Utterly absorbed in self, he found grati- 
fication in gorgeous pageants, where he formed the principal 
figure, but such a spirit has a natural antipathy to goodness, 
and greatness, and beauty, and whatever of these came within 
his power was “ marred to a wilderness.” Hence it is no wonder 
to find him cast aside his broken tools, murder his wives, and 
delight to hold the lives not only of his people but of his very 
children at his absolute disposal. At least we have hitherto 
believed that he did so, and our belief is not quite subverted by 
the ingenious, if not ingenuous, pleadings of a recent writer, 
who has laboured with more zeal than success to overthrow all 
previous opinions regarding “ bluff Hal,” and has edified the 
world by depicting him as the pattern of every virtue—his glory 
slightly, very slightly dimmed by his not being a very “ atten- 
tive husband,”—for he was a prodigy of learning, a “ first-rate 
man of business,” and so had not time for the ordinary cour- 
tesies of life; but aw contraire, he was religious, merciful, patient, 
humble-minded, temperate in all his pleasures, and chaste— 
surely a sufficient catalogue of excellencies to excuse his break- 
ing the heart of one wife, divorcing another, menacing a third 
with the stake, and sending two more to the block. 

As we have said, we will not carry our speculation so far as 
to suppose the Reformation other than inevitable, even though 
Richard IV. had been crowned at Westminster, and royally 
tombed at Windsor, and the House of Tudor had never been 
heard of. But probably its course would have presented many 
points of difference. The wealth of the monastic orders might 
have led to their suppression (as it had been fatal to the Tem- 
plars before them) even though they had not been personally 
obnoxious to the sovereign as the champions of an injured 
queen. Hence we may presume that the steps taken against 
them would have been more moderate, the country would not 
have lost so many of its noblest edifices, and the contest between 
the holders of the new and the old opinions might not have pro- 
ceeded to the extremity of beheading or burning such men as 
More and Cranmer. Thus no Pilgrimage of Grace, no Northern 


Rebellion, no Spanish Armada, no Gunpowder Plot, possibly 
Gent. Mac, Voi, CCXV, E 
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no Civil War, no Revolution, would have a place in English 
history. 

But the admirer of genius may probably think there would 
be cause of regret had Shakspeare not depicted such a character 
as his Richard III., and it is true that the portraits he has 
drawn, though it is abundantly evident that many of them are 
mere political caricatures, have become part and parcel of our 
history, so that, as a matter of taste, we could not reconcile our- 
selves to part with them. But would not the varied career of 
Richard IV. have furnished as noble a field for the display of 

“Thoughts that breathe and words that burn ?” 


Let us picture to ourselves the young princes in the Tower, one 
dying, but the living conveyed away instead of the dead by the 
devotion of some holy priest; the wanderings of the royal boy 
“for many years as unknown in foreign lands ;” his recognition 
by the friends of his House; the treacherous watchings of Clif- 
ford, its hereditary foe, and other spies; the deaths of Fitz- 
walter and Stanley; the firm attachment of a more humble 
friend, John Water; the beauty, the love of Lady Katherine 
Gordon; a victory, a triumphant entry into London, a coro- 
nation; “the sun of York” again in the ascendant—fancy 
these, painted in such colours as Shakspeare alone could use, 
and who can doubt that as glorious a drama as any that have 
proceeded from his pen would have immortalized the “ strange 
eventful history” of one now condemned by defeat to bear the 
brand of an impostor, and never perhaps to be rescued from the 
Tudor-imposed nickname of Perkin Warbeck ? 

Another glance at Sandown, a charitable thought for Colonel 
Hutchinson and others who pined and died there, and we rouse 
ourselves for the everyday life of the nineteenth century. 





THE ABBEVILLE HUMAN JAW. 


WE have been requested to reprint the following letter on this sub- 
ject, which appeared in the “ Atheneum”’ of June 6 :— 


** Nash Miils, Hemel Hempstead, June 2, 18638. 


“The articles which have appeared in the ‘ Atheneum’ and the letters of 
Dr. Falconer in the ‘Times’ have placed the public in possession of the con- 
clusions at which the conference of English and French men of science arrived 
with regard to the human jaw and flint implements from the gravel beds of 
Moulin-Quignon, near Abbeville. 

“T had seen both jaw and implements at Easter, and had expressed an opinion 
as to the implements in question being of recent date, and I was in consequence 
summoned to the meetings both at Paris and at Abbeville, but unfortunately 
was not able to attend. From what I had seen of the implements, and what I 
knew as to the circumstances of their discovery, I was surprised at the verdict 
agreed to by the majority of those present. I could not see what possible evi- 
dence could have been adduced that would determine that ‘the human jaw had 
not been fraudently introduced into the pit at Moulin-Quignon,’ for it seemed 
to me that the utmost that could be proved on this head was that about which 
there was no dispute, viz., that M. Boucher de Perthes and others saw the 
jaw-bone still engaged in the bed, and de/ieved the surrounding gravel to be 
undisturbed. 

“Tt was further found, with the one dissentient voice of Dr. Falconer, that 
the greater part, if not all, of the flint instruments discovered about the same 
time as the jaw are authentic. This finding was not based upon the character- 
istics of the implements themselves, but upon the fact that some members of 
the conference and others who had visited the pit had seen the implements in 
question exhumed, from what they believe to be undisturbed portions of the 
gravel. Had it been clearly shewn that the four implements of peculiar cha- 
racter discovered during the excavations made by the conference had been 
frauddlently introduced into the beds of gravel, there can be no doubt that the 
whole of the suspected haches would have been at once condemned, and that 
the jaw would in all probability have fallen under the same condemnation. We 
have here, then, the basis of the whole verdict—the delief of such members of 
the conference as witnessed the finding of the implements that the beds in 
which they occurred were in their undisturbed natural condition. 

“ When I look at the eminent names of those who were present at this 
. meeting, for many of whom, indeed, I have the highest possible esteem and re- 
gard, and in whose powers of observation I should under ordinary circum- 
stances place the most implicit reliance, I feel how presumptuous it is to 
suggest that on this occasion they may possibly have been mistaken. The 
evidence of the flints themselves is as strong as possible in one direction; the 
evidence of those who found them is equally strong in the other. But in the 
one case it depends on physical facts, in the other on observation. 

“In a case of such conflicting evidence, a judgment, if it be necessary to 
form one, must be based on a balance of probabilities ; and, unwilling as I am 
to be driven to such a conclusion, it appears to me more probable that, under 
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circumstances of great excitement, there may have been an error on the part 
of such able observers, than that there should have been such a conjunction of 
exceptional circumstances, both as to the flints themselves and the manner of 
their discovery, as is implied by their being reckoned authentic. 

“T will now point out some of these exceptional features, a portion, but not 
all, of which were discussed at the meeting of the conference. Genuine flint 
implements, from the drift of the valley of the Somme and elsewhere, as an 
almost invariable rule, present some one or more of the following charac- 
teristics: glossiness of surface, dendritic markings, calcareous incrustations, 
and discoloration, varying, of course, with the nature of the beds in which 
they have lain. Of upwards of one hundred and fifty in my own collection 
there is not one but what presents at least one of these signs of antiquity. 
The suspected haches have not one of these characteristics, but when washed 
their surface is as fresh as if made the same day. The pebbles in the ‘black 
band’ in which the Aaches are said to have been principally found are, without 
exception, more or less stained by the ferruginous matrix, a stain which cannot 
be removed by washing. The same remark holds good with those said to have 
been found in more ochreous beds. The suspected implements, though coated 
with this matrix, are, when washed, perfectly unstained. All the genuine im- 
plements formerly found at Moulin-Quignon are variously discoloured and pati- 
nated, and in general slightly rolled. The surface of the suspected implements 
is as fresh as if recently shaped, and, as a rule, the edges are quite sharp and 
uninjured. Genuine implements have been hitherto comparatively rare at 
Moulin-Quignon. The suspected implements are now found in abundance. 
The usual form of the flint implements from the drift are now well known. 
Some of the suspected implements are of ‘new types,’ and all to a certain 
extent differ from the ordinary forms. Genuine flint implements have been 
found at Moulin-Quignon for upwards of twenty years. It is only within the 
last few months that those of the suspected character appear to have presented 
themselves, and then not only at Moulin-Quignon, but at the Porte St.-Gilles, 
Mautort and Epargnette, in beds on three different levels, and probably differ- 
ing in geological age. 

“ Beyond this, the internal condition of the jaw, pronounced by Dr. Falconer 
and Mr. Busk to be ‘wholly irreconcileable with an antiquity equal ta,that 
assigned to the deposits in which it was found,’ throws additional doubt on the 
whole discovery, and still further strengthens the case against the worked flints. . 
When, therefore, we find them combining every attribute of novelty with the 
absence of every characteristic of antiquity, and ‘discovered,’ not singly, but 
by dozens, not in one place only, but in three or four, their authenticity may 
well be questioned. 

“But when I add, that the suspected aches first shewn to me by M. Boucher 
de Perthes were ali smeared over with the ferruginous matrix as if to disguise 
their natural colour, that some have iron marks upon them as if chipped out 
with an iron hammer, that many of them are apparently made by the same 
hand, and some are identical in form and character of surface with celts, said 
to have come from the peat beds of the valley of the Somme, but which present 
no appearance of antiquity, and that I purchased a twelvemonth ago an indis- 
putably forged drift-implement from one of the ¢errassiers of Abbeville, I think 
I have said enough to shew that I was justified in pausing before accepting the 
verdict of the conference as final. 
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“But I have now been again to Abbeville, in company with several friends, 
and the further observations I have thus been enabled to make have, in my 
opinion, placed the question as to the suspected implements beyond all doubt. 

“On proceeding to the pit at Moulin-Quignon, a workman, who was there 
in waiting for us, commenced a search in the gravel, and under the eyes of Mr. 
Lubbock, Mr. J. W. Flower, and myself, dug out an implement of the suspected 
character, which had apparently rested on the face of the ‘black band,’ though 
concealed at the time by a few inches of talus. It was carefully picked up by 
the edges and its surface left untouched ; and yet, in the parts which were not 
concealed by portions of the matrix, there were visible small strie, just as if it 
had been smeared by hand or brushed with the dark ferruginous clay of the 
band to give it its colour. On no other smooth surfaces of flints from the 
same spot could we discover these strie, but a recently fractured surface 
smeared by myself- with the clay presented the same sort of marks. The 
implement differed in colour, as well as in the character of its surface, from 
any other flints dug out at the same time, and when washed was as fresh-look- 
ing as if just broken. Having found this specimen, the workman soon gave 
up digging, as if it were useless then to look for more. 

“On our return to the pit the next day, after some difficulty in obtaining 
work-people, we resumed operations, and a genuine implement and a portion of 
another were discovered, though not iz situ; but no others until after we had 
left the pit, when one was brought after us which was said to have just been 
found. I at once returned, and our workman of yesterday, who was the 
solitary witness of the finding of the hache, pointed out its supposed place in 
an ochreous sandy seam, every pebble of which was discoloured. The surface 
of this implement had been rubbed in places to remove the adhering matrix, 
but I marked with a pencil round the outline of the parts on which the matrix 
still adhered apparently intact, and on dipping it into water all the sand fell off, 
Jeaving a surface which presented the most evident marks of having been 
smeared or brushed all over with ochreous clay in order to colour it, as on 
washing it further it became as fresh as if just broken. These marks or striz 
were not such as could have resulted from the passage of sand over the surface, 
but were evidently hand-made smears, such as would have disappeared had the 
implement lain any length of time in the ground. These implements must 
therefore have been smeared or brushed in order to give them a fictitious 
colouring, but recently before being found as supposed iz situ / There remains 
therefore not the slightest doubt on my mind that a fraud, and a most in- 
genious and successful one, has been practised by some of the Abbeville 
terrassiers. 

“ Such a result is but the natural consequence of the demand for flint im- 
plements from the drift which has arisen since attention has been called to 
these, the earliest relics of man. It may be paralleled by the frauds practised 
in Italy and Egypt, where the excessive demand for antiquities is met by 
a corresponding supply of forgeries. 

“Tt may be asked why, when so many genuine flint implements had been 
found in the beds of Moulin-Quignon, and there was therefore no reason why 
the bones of the men who made them might not be found there also, it was 
worth taking so much trouble to prove that a certain small number of imple- 
ments reputed to have been found there were false, and the jaw which ac- 
companied them probably unauthentic? ‘To this I reply, that trivial as the 
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question may appear, the consequences of a wrong answer to it are most im- 
portant. For if these implements, without a solitary sign of antiquity about 
them, had been determined to be undoubtedly genuine, we should have then 
had no characteristics left whereby to distinguish true from false, and should 
have been at the mercy of every unprincipled flint-knapper and gravel-digger 
who thought fit to impose upon us. 

*“ Allow me to add a few words to caution a section of your readers against 
jumping to any such conclusions as that, because there may have been one 
error in observation, therefore all the observations on the occurrence of the 
works of man in undisturbed beds of gravel have been illusory; that because 
certain flint implements are fabrications, therefore all are false ; or that because 
a human jaw, supposed to have been found in the drift, is modern, therefore 
man did not exist at the time when this drift was deposited. On the contrary, 
let them rest assured that the energy which has been displayed in investigating 
a mere minor matter, such as this Abbeville case, shews how thoroughly the 
great question as to the contemporaneity of man and the extinct mammals of 
the drift has been examined, and remember that it is the experience thus ac- 
quired that has served to detect this imposition, even though it would, if un- 
detected, have told in favour of the views of the detectors. 

“ Joun Evans.” 


In addition to the statements in this letter, we are given to under- 
stand that further evidence will shortly be adduced, which will be con- 
clusive as to the fact, that the implements with the suspiciously modern 
appearance are systematically placed in the gravel for visitors to find. 





SEPULCHRAL REMAINS IN PaGaN RUTLAND.—We have on several occasions 
alluded to discoveries made on the site of an early Anglo-Saxon cemetery between 
North Luffenham and Edithweston, the land being the property of W. R. Morris, 
esq., of the former place. The discoveries consist of articles in gold, bronze, iron, 
glass, pottery, &c., in the form of fibula, tweezers, ear-picks, swords, knives, bosses 
of shields, beads, cinerary urns, &c. They have been found when excavating for 
sand, of which there is a very fine bed under the soil in which these relics were 
embedded. When the men]were engaged in removing some of the soil in May last, 
they found at about three feet from the surface two more bronze fibula, and about 
a dozen glass and earthenware beads. Several of the beads were tastefully varie- 
gated with stripes of brilliant red and green colours in the form of St. Andrew’s 
cross, but this ornament also could have no connection with Christianity. Mr. Morris 
has now a large collection of beads, found on the same site, the majority of them 
being glass of various colours, the ruby being very beautiful. The most prominent 
portions of the Anglo-Saxon antiquities found in the parish of North Luffenham 
are the cinerary urns. The pottery of this period found in England occurs chiefly 
in the cemeteries, where cremation was practised, that is, in Mercia and East 
Anglia, and consists of burial urns. They are usually made with the hand, without 
the use of the lathe, of a dark-coloured clay, and are not well baked: their colour 
is generally a dark brown, passing either to a black or to a dark green tint. The 
land on either side of Mr. Morris’s belongs to Lord Aveland, and near is another 
gravel-pit where similar sepulchral remains have been found on removing the sur- 
face soil, including a battle-axe, no similar weapon of war having been discovered 
on Mr. Morris’s land. ‘he collection of Pagan relics at North Luffenham is a re- 
markable one, and it will doubtless be further augmented as the excavation ex- 
tends. The antiquary may rest assured that the greatest care will be exercised in 
preserving these antiquities and also all others that may be brought to light by 
Mr. Morris’s labourers.— Stamford Mercury. 









































MUSZ WICCAMICA. 


WeE now conclude our extracts from the volume of Winchester 
School poetry, to which we have before been indebted*. Our last 
selection contained a poem on the Death of Dr. Warton, by Chris- 
topher Lipscombe, who died Bishop of Jamaica in 1843. We now 
print two poems by Dr. Warton himself. His name requires no intro- 
duction. He was the Head Master of Winchester College; his brother 
was the Oxford Professor of Poetry, and was beloved by the boys, 
whose tasks he used to write, and with whom, Southey says in the 
‘“‘Doctor,” he went out rat-hunting. 


ON THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


QuEEN of the East, whose penetrative mind 
Disclos’d the light of science to mankind, 

Who gave each art’s fond offspring to arise, 

Who taught astronomy to wing the skies, 

Where property and order first began, 

And sacred law, chief excellence of man,— 

How art thou fall’n! thy glories, Egypt, fled, 
Thy sons of wisdom number’d with the dead ! 

Yet still aspires yon structure’s cloud-capt height 
O’er Cairo’s turrets lessening to the sight ; 

Still does the Arab wild, who wanders nigh, 
Search for the well-known top with weary eye. 
High as the Zangier, crown’d with waving woods,— 
The father he of Nilus’ wand’ring floods,— 

Lifts to the heaven-stars his lofty brow, 

And frowns upon the humble cliffs below ; 

Lo, yon aérial pile, whose topmost stone,— 
Where hovers round the stork with clam’rous moan, 
And fears to place so high her infant brood,— 

Is rough with antique charms and numbers rude, 
Such as might cause Nile’s constant source to fail, 
Such as might strip Behemoth’s mighty mail, 
Such as might blast the hope of Egypt’s land, 
And plant the fig-tree on the burning sand, 

Such as might make Osiris to roam, 

Or fix the tented Arabs to a home. 

Scarce on the top is heard the well-known song, 
And bells that lead the merchant train along, 











* GENT. MaG., Jan. 1860, p. 31; Sept. 1861, p. 245; Aug. 1862, p.. 158. 
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Whilst camels, rich with many a foreign bale, 

Wind, slowly trooping, up the sorrowing vale ; 

Scarce can ye view beneath the sailor’s toil, 

’Mid sheeted masts that whiten all the Nile; 

Scarce can you hear the name of loud resort, 

And busy murmurs of the crowded port. 

But what avail the pomp of regal state, 

The pride of art so impotently great ? 

Did nation then with foreign nation join, 

And half the world to aid this work combine, 

That the swath’d ghosts of kings of ancient race 

Might sweep along the walls in ampler space— 

That foul corruption ’midst the pomp might reign, 

And feast in pillar’d halls her crawling train ? 
Britannia, think of Egypt and of Rome, 
Nor lift for luxury the swelling dome ; 

O’er every rising structure’s tow’ring head 

Let Charity her fav’ring pinions spread, 


- Let Want ne’er curse the building’s useless state, 


ON 


Let Age sit smiling at each palace gate: 
So shall thy name endure to future days, 
And ev’ry Briton rival Wykehamn’s praise. 
J. Warton, 1771. 


THE REV. J. DENNIS, LATE MINOR CANON OF 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


On Sunday John Dennis with surly grimace— 

A man of dry words and, God knows, little grace— 
With unmeaning words and circumrotations, 

And odd words of Scripture and patched-up quotations, 
Attempted to prove, but attempted in vain, 

That he must run fast who wish’d to obtain. 

“ Egad !” cried a wag, “how the times are depraved ! 
“A shepherd must fall whilst his flocks may be saved ; 
“For I am sure that, unless by a violent strain, 

Tf John runs as he reads he will never obtain.” 

J. Warton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF ANTONY A WOOD. 


Watter Gersrvs, the writer of the following letter, was a younger 
son of the subject of Wood’s biography, Daniel Getsius*, and clergyman 
of Brixham, Devon. He was a member of Exeter College, in the 
University of Oxford, and took the degree of B.A. in April, 1668, and 

M.A. in June, 1671. We are not aware of any memoir or particulars 

' extant respecting his career, but his letter appears worth printing as 
an attempt to clear his father’s character from the charge of time- 
serving and trimming, urged against him by Wood. 


Worrny §S,.... As to the further account you desire of my Father, I can- 
not find from any of his papers in what year he was incorporated M* of Arts 
in either of the Universitys, but I find him termed A. M* in D* Beal the vice- 
chancell? of Cambridge, his testimonial, which bears date Apr. 7°, 1623, and 
it may be presumed that upon shewing D* Crocius, the Marpu(r)g Professor, 
his certificate, &c., he was admitted in cambridg ad eundem, the first year of 
his being there, which was a.p. 1620, and it is probable he did y* same in 
Oxford, the first year, &c., viz. 1623. There is as yet no tomb nor monument 
erected for him, but I design it when there is peace. 

I cannot assent to yo" reasons, for presuming him to be a Presbyterian, before 
you saw my account of him; and two as renowned Prelates for learning, loyalty, 
and fidelity to our church as any y° age afforded, viz. BP Morley and B? San- 
darson, are against you. The first of these, in his several treatises®, &c., 
printed an answer to Father Cressy’s calumnies, who censur’d our clergy 
upon this very account that you did my Father, and these are the Bishop’s 
words (p. 14), Certainly never any church under so great and general a per- 
secution as ours was, had fewer of her children fall away from her than ours 
had, neither is that which he takes for granted, true; namely that none did or 
could keep their livings without renouncing the Protestant Religion and their 
Loyalty. For many livings were so poor, that the haughty Presbyterians dis- 
dained to stoop to them, (and this was my Father’s D. G* case, who had been 
sequesterd by some Presbyterians, if his benefice had not been so poor, altho 
he was sufferd by y* committee to keep it). And further saith y* B? of these, 
I can name divers whose interest and reputation for piety and learning was 
so great in y* countrys where they lived, that their enemies thought it better 
to expect their deaths, then by depriving them of their benefices to contract 
so much hatred as they should have done unto themselves; and for one he 
instances in B? Sanderson’s. And this was likewise something my Father’s 
case, for when the chairman of y* committee urged the banishing of him out 





® Vide the Athena, by Bliss, vol. iii. col. 973. . 
> Several Treatises written upon Several Occasions, 4to., London, 1683. 
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of y* kingdom, Mr. Upton‘, one of y* committee, used this motive to prevent 
it, viz. That they would doe themselves and their cause a greater prejudice 
then to him an injury, and be very odious to y* world if they should deal so 
hardly with a confessor that was eminent for learning and piety, which con- 
sideration stop’d them from proceeding any further against him, tho it would 
not have hinderd some spitefull Presbyterians from turning him out of his 
living, if it had been of greater value. 

Br Sanderson likewise kept his benefice till y* restauration, but was never 
censur’d as a sider with y* usurpers for this, and in his posthumous case about 
omitting the liturgy in those perillous times he hath this memorable and 
charitable expression’, That to doe y* same thing that schismaticks doe 
(especially in times of confusion, and untill things can be reduced into better 
order, and when we are necessitated thereunto to prevent greater mischiefs) 
doth not necessarily infer a partaking with them in schism, no nor so much as 
probably, unless it doth appear otherwise upon probable presumptions, that it 
is done out of the same schismatical principles as theirs are. And he was so 
far from justifying those that adhered so stiffly to the liturgy, as to choose 
rather y* quitting of their livings then to keep them by omitting it, that he 
lookd upon it as a needless undoing themselves and their families, and a de- 
priving themselves of y* opportunities of discharging their Ministerial duties 
publickly in y* church ; and he represents it as a delivering over the sheep of 
Christ, that were under y* hands of faithfull shepherds, into the custody of 
rauening wolves, when such Guides would be set over their several congrega- 
tions as would be sure to misteach them one way or other; and he offers this 
to consideration, whether he that by over nice scrupulosity runs all these 
hazards, be not in some measure guilty of his own undoing, of deserting his 
station, and betraying his flocks, and doe not thereby lose much of the comfort, 
which a christian confessour may take in his sufferings, when they are layd 
upon him by y* hand of God, and not pulld upon himselfe by his own hands. 
And this may suffice to vindicate y* keeping of benefices in those times of 
usurpation from either disloyalty or schism. As for y* dedicating his book to 
such leading men of y* times, it was out of gratitude, because they stood his 
friends in y* time of trouble, and ’tis probable he might have this further end 
in dedicating this to them, which was written against the sectarys, that then 
encreased very much, to stir them up to use their interest and power, for 
taking off the toleration which conduced so much to y* growth and multiply- 
ing of many pernitious heresys. And if y* having such persons for his friends 
is enough to make one disaffected, B? Sanderson will fall under y* like censure, 
who (as the famous Biographer Walton writes in his life) when he was seiz’d 
by a troup of horse and carryed prisoner to a Garrison, met with many that 
knew him well and treated him kindly, and if afterwards he wrote to them 
thankfull acknowledgm" of their civilities, it would be no stain to his integrity. 
However I confess that my Father’s dedicating his book* to such persons 





© Arthur Upton, Esq., of Lupton, Devon. 

4 Bp. Sanderson’s Works, by Jacobson, 6 vols. 8vo., Oxford, 1854; vol. v. p. 54. 

¢ This work is entitled “Tears shed in the behalf of his dear Mother the Church 
of England, and her Distractions,” 8vo., Oxford, 1658, and is dedicated to “The 
Venerable Francis Rous, Esq., one of the Council of State, and Provosts of Eaton 
College, the Wershipfull Arthur Upton, of Lupton, Esq., and the Worshipfull 
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might raise a suspicion in those that did not know him, and the troubles he 
underwent for his loyalty, that he was of their party. But he never sided 
with them, nor was guilty of any sordid complyance, he never took ye cove- 
nant, nor joyn’d with the Presbyterians in their mock ordinations, nor did he 
set up their discipline and lay elders in his parish, but he lived in their envy 
and hatred, -which extended allso to his son Dan‘; in y* ex(c)luding him 
3 years from his benefice till y* restauration: he likewise bred up his children 
according to y® church of England, and when y* king was restored he was one 
of the first that read y* common prayer before it was re-establish’d, and was 
sent for by a Gentleman in Totnesse to baptize his child according to y* 
common prayer, when the then Minister refused to doe it: and lastly, he was 
in great esteem with y‘ well affected Gentry and clergy of the neighbourhood 
during life, and his death was much bewayled by them. I have thus tres- 
passed on yo" patience for y* satisfying you of my Father’s integrity in those 
worst of times, and hope I shall have yo" pardon for this prolixity in his vindi- 
cation; I have nothing more, but if you thinke I may be serviceable to you in 
y® making any other enquiry’s in these parts, whensoever you shall impart yor 
desires to me I shall doe what in me lies for y* gratifying them. So wishing 
you health and encouragement to finish yo" appendix, for God’s glory and the 
universitys and your own honour, I take my leave, and am 
Yor affectionate humble Servant, 
Wa rer GEtsiIvs. 
Brizham, nigh Dartmouth, Feb. 16, 1693. 

Mr’ Ellys, M' Burscough*, M* Priuce®, and M'Smith present their service 

to you. 





John Hall, of Bowringsleigh, in the county of Devon, Esq.” It is singular that 
Watt, in his Bibliotheca Britannica, gives the title thus, “Tears shed for the 
Destruction of the Church of England, that the Common People should not play 
with Religion,” Oxon. 1658 ;—was the original title-page cancelled ? 

f Sometime Chaplain of All Souls College, and afterwards Rector of Bigbury, 
Devon. 

& Rev. Robert Burscough. <A letter from him to Wood will be found in GEnt. 
Maa., Oct. 1861, pp. 372, 373; a notice of him will also be found in Wood’s 
Athena, by Bliss, vol. iv. col. 533. 

Vicar of Berry Pomeroy, Devon, and author of “The Worthies of Devon.” 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


June 5. Lorp Tatsor pe Matanrpe, F.S.A., &c., Vice-President, 
‘n the chair. 

Lord Talbot having expressed his satisfaction at the splendid collec- 
tion of ivories which had been brought together ; 

Mr. Charles Tucker, F.S.A., gave a short address, in which he 
enumerated the names of the chief exhibitors and briefly described their 
contributions. Though many examples existed elsewhere, the present 
collection he believed to be unique, as so many and so good specimens 
of Christian art had never before been brought together, commencing 
as it did at the earliest period of the art, and extending through its 
various phases of progress and decay to its final decadence. He was 
happy to say that the friendly aid and ready encouragement received 
by the Institute in former years had not been withheld on the present 
occasion, and he trusted that the result would be considered of an ex- 
tremely satisfactory nature. Mr. Mayer, F.S.A., of Liverpool, had 
generously sent the Fejirvary ivories, so that those members of the In- 
stitute who had not previously the opportunity of seeing it may examine 
one of the most interesting and valuable collections in existence. 

Mr. M. Digby Wyatt then delivered an address on Sculpture in 
Ivory, his remarks having especial reference to the collection then 
before the meeting. In its variety and interest he considered the 
present collection the most valuable ever amassed. It was far more 
comprehensive than what he and Mr. Owen Jones had been able to 
get together. All writers on art had given prominence to the subject 
of sculptures in ivory, so that any attempt of his to treat it must be 
necessarily imperfect. He had wished that Mr. Albert Way, Mr. Franks, 
Mr. Oldfield, or Mr. George Scharf would have taken up the subject, 
but each of those gentlemen—though members of the Institute, and 
though they had rendered assistance in other ways—had been prevented 
from preparing a lecture. The present collection, he observed, com- 
prised specimens of almost every style and period of art, and of every 
country in which working in ivory had been practised. As might be 
expected, however, medieval times furnish the greatest number. There 
were before the meeting relics of every century of the Christian era— 
Consular diptychs produced by pagan workmen before art had become 
imbued with the spirit of Christianity; Consular diptychs with indi- 
cations, such as the cross, that the influence of the new religion was 
beginning to make way; and diptychs, triptychs, pixes, paxes, and 
crucifixes of the after-period when art existed only as the hand- 
maid of the religion to which it had been joined, and which for 
centuries was its chief patron and protector. Numerous examples, 
too, have been brought together of the renaissance, when art once 
more dissociated itself from its close intimacy with religion aifd found 
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both an aim and object for itself, and a new patron in the laity. 
And with all these—more for the sake of comparison and to complete 
the collection, than for their intrinsic merits—have been placed in juxta- 
position various objects of Chinese, Indian, Burmese, and Japanese 
workmanship ; so that art, as represented in mobiliary sculpture, is 
here exhibited in all its phases, and its progress or retrogression in 
any particular period or country distinctly recorded by authentic 
examples. Mr. Wyatt then adverted to the sources of the supply 
of ivory, which were India, and upper and inner Africa. The earliest 
known ivories were those from Assyria in the British Museum, and 
a few, contributed by Mr. Mayer and Mr. Webb, now in the room. 
Mr. John Murray had kindly sent engravings of the Nineveh sculptures, 
so that an opportunity was afforded to members of comparing those 
brought by Mr. Layard, with the collection now first exhibited. Mr. 
Wyatt, having mentioned the characteristics of Assyrian, Egyptian, and 
Greek art, then adverted to the works in ivory left to us by the Romans. 
Although for various reasons, ivory remains of classical antiquity are 
rare, there have been preserved to us many objects of ornamental and 
ordinary use, including an ivory sceptre, styles for writing, unguentaria, 
admission tickets to the theatres and amphitheatres, and carvings in 
relief. Of these last the most interesting and important are the Consular 
diptychs*, because to them we can assign a certain date, and having been 
produced for the highest officers of state, they may be considered the 
most favourable specimens of contemporary art. Mr. Mayer had sent 
some of the most beautiful extant; that of Flavius Clementinus who 
was consul, a.D. 513; another of Philip the Arab, a.p. 248, in memory 
of the thousandth anniversary of the foundation of Rome; and especially 
the mythological tablets of A’sculapius and St. Hygieia were extremely 
fine. A wing of another diptych exhibited by Mr. J. Webb, and re- 
presenting a Bacchante throwing incense on an ornamented altar, was 
also remarkable for its beauty. Of Christian ivories from the time ante- 
rior to the iconoclasts down to the renaissance, there was a good col- 
lection. Mr. Wyatt indicated the most important of these, and then 
proceeded to specify the more valuable of the specimens—tankards, 
statuettes, tenure horns, &c., which had been plentifully contributed. 
Among those who had sent objects for exhibition, and which were 
noticed by Mr. Wyatt, were the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, Earl Amherst, Mr. 
Gambier Parry, Mr. J. Webb, Mr. Goff, Mr. T. W. Brett, Mr. E. 
Waterton, Mr. Albert Way, Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, M.P., Mr. O. 
Morgan, M.P., the Rev. Canon Rock, Mr. H. G. Bohn, &c., &c. 

Mr. O. Morgan, M.P., V.P.S.A., V.-P., who exhibited some curious 
ivory snuff-boxes of the last century, gave a short history of the intro- 
duction of snuff-taking into this conntry as exemplified by the boxes 
themselves. He said that the powder of tobacco having been perceived 
to have an agreeable smell, it became customary to use it as a scent 
about the year 1702, and in the first instance the snuff-takers carried 
with them a small grater with which they reduced the tobacco into 
powder. The grater was afterwards enclosed in a box; but the early 
snuff-box contained no reservoir, and the powder was consumed as soon 
as made. By the subsequent improvement, a separate compartment 





* See also Professor Westwood’s paper on this subject, pp. 14 et seq. 
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was made in the box to hold the powder, and it was shut off from the 
snuff manufactory by a small pair of gates. By a further progress in 
the art of snuff-making a sufficient quantity was manufactured to be con- 
tained in a separate box, which was carried in the pocket, whilst the 
manufactory itself was left at home. Some admirable specimens of the 
original portable manufactories of snuff were exhibited. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Rock directed attention to the art of ivory carving 
in Spain and in Spanish America, where it has reached a high state of 
advancement. Alluding to the desecration of ancient relics by ignorant 
men, he mentioned that the ivory throne of Ravenna had been cleaned 
by the order of two Canons, who had thus destroyed the antiquity of its 
appearance and made it look as white as if it had been made yesterday. 
Dr. Rock also claimed for our Saxon ancestors a high degree of success 
in carving, for which purposes they frequently used the teeth of the 
walrus. 

A vote of thanks (proposed by Lord Talbot de Malahide) was then 
passed to Mr. Charles Tucker, F.S.A., for the valuable assistance he 
had rendered in collecting and arranging the exhibition, and to Mr. M. 
Digby Wyatt (proposed by 0, Morgan, Esq., M.P.), for his interesting 
and valuable lecture. 


BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


May 27. T. J. Perrierew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Robert Bryce Hay, Esq., of Spelthorne Grove, Sunbury, and William 
Holdgate, Esq., of Penton House, Staines, were elected Associates. 

Various presents were received from the Royal Dublin Society, Kil- 
kenny Archwological Society, Anthropological Society, Canadian Insti- 
tute, Cambrian Association, Mr. Chaffers, Mr. Bragg, Mr. Powell, &c. 

The Rev. E. Kell, F.S.A., gave an account of a recent find of a hoard 
of coins at Farringford, Isle of Wight, the seat of A. Tennyson, Esq. 
They were found by a labourer, in number 250, in an urn which was 
broken into fragments. The coins are of the time of Gallienus, of whom 
there are several, as of his wife Salonica, various examples of the two 
Tetricuses, Victorinus, Postumus, and Claudius Gothicus. They are of 
brass, though many appear as silvered over. 

Mr. Blashill exhibited a drawing of a Roman tessellated pavement, 
recently found near the site of the portico of the East India House. It 
forms a square of about five feet, set in a floor of common red tesserz. 
The pattern is ingenious and beautiful. Under it were found broken 
portions of plaster, with red, black, and grey stripes, very perfect as to 
colour. The pavement has been removed to one of the rooms of the 
building, and can now be seen to advantage. 

Mr. Powell delivered in a pedigree of Derwentwater of Castle Rigg 
upon Derwent, and accompanied it by a rubbing of the brass of Sir John 
Ratcliff and Alice his wife, in Crosthwait Church, the heraldic bearings 
on which were peculiarly placed. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a fine iron lance-head, found at Queenhithe. 
It measured 24 inches across the cusps, and had a four-sided stem of 
considerable length. Mr. Cuming sent remarks upon this and other 
early lances in iron, and drawings of the Holy Lance from various 
authorities. 

Mr. T. Wright, F.S.A., made a communication from the Rev. T. 
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Owen Rocke, of Clungunford, Salop, relating to the examination of some 
pottery found in a tumulus near his Rectory. The pottery was said 
to be Roman, but some portions were suspected by the Chairman to be 
medieval, and it was determined that the specimens should be exhibited 
in lieu of the drawings produced. 

Mr. Planché read a communication from Mr. Syer Cuming, “‘On He- 
raldic Badges,” and exhibited some interesting examples, from the sixth 
century downwards, obtained from the collections of Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. 
Baigent, Mr. Bateman, Mr. Cuming, and others. 


June 10. James Copranp, M.D., F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair. 

Thomas Dod Keighley, Esq., of Hereford-square, and J. B. Green- 
shields, Esq., of Kerse, Lesmahago, Lanark, were elected Associates. 

Presents were received from the Royal Society, Architectural Museum, 
and Mons. Boucher des Perthes. 

The Rey. Mr. Hartshorne read a notice respecting Oliver Cromwell’s 
mint, and exhibited some dies found at Marston Moor. 

Mr. E. Roberts, F.S.A., exhibited a stone jug of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, German manufacture, covered with a rich brown glaze, and repre- 
senting the History of Susannah and the Elders, having for legend Ir . 
DIE . SCHONE . HEISTORIA . VAN. SVISANNA . INT . KORTE . EIT . GESCHNEI- 
DEN . 1584.45. P.E.K. 

Mr. Greenshields exhibited, through Mr. Vere Irving, a variety of 
weights, coins, &c. found in Lanarkshire, which were referred for 
arrangement and description. 

Mr. J. L. Irvine, of Unst, Shetland, exhibited and presented the 
casts of some ornaments belonging to’ a tomb in Shetland of the 
eighth century. 

Mr. Syer Cuming forwarded some curious leaden objects obtained by 
the late Mr. Charles Ainslie from the Thames. They consist of a brooch 
in the form of a lion, belonging to the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; a portrait of an ecclesiastic, of very fine workmanship, and of the 
same period; two brooches, forming also the purpose of tooth-pick 
cases; a tree of life, with serpent twined round, all of early and fine 
work. They will be described and engraved. 

Mr. Baigent forwarded a paper “Ona Monumental Inscription in Wyke 
Church, Winchester.” It is upon a stone 15 inches by 12, and reads, 
HERE LYETH MR. DOCTER HARPESFELDE, PARSON HERE 1550, APRIL II. 
Dr. Harpesfelde was a leading dignitary in the diocese of Winchester, 
born Feb. 2, 1473-4. 

Miss Wilks forwarded, through the Treasurer, some remarks on a 
silver bracelet exhibited by Mr. Forman, and said to be of Thomas 
Burton, Bishop of Man. Miss W. suggested it to have been a votive 
offering made upon occasion of some signal benefit. 

Mr. John Moore reported further discoveries at Chessels, West Coker, 
Somerset, the principal of which is a small bronze tablet, reading, appa- 
rently, DEO . MART . RIGISAMO . IVEN . . TIVS . SABINVS . V. 8. L. L. M. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A., described the results of certain exca- 
vations made at the Jewry Wall, Leicester °, which gave rise to discussion 
by Mr. Hartshorne, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Irvine, and others. A full de- 
scription of these researches will be drawn up. 





» See p. 64. 
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Several papers forwarded to the meeting were necessarily postponed 
to November next, the Association adjourning the public meetings until 
that time. The Yorkshire Congress, under the patronage of the Arch- 
bishop of York, Earl Harewood, Earl de Grey and Ripon, the Bishop of 
Ripon, &c., was announced to commence under the presidency of Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, M.P., on Monday, the 12th of October next, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


June 1. Ewan Cunistian, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. William Lightly, Associate, ‘‘ On the Prin- 
ciples to be observed and the Processes employed in the Decoration of 
Churches.”’ The subject was treated both from a theoretic and practical 
point of view. The author considered that whereas in houses wall- 
decoration should be subservient to the furniture and dresses of the 
occupants in rooms, in churches the reverse should be the case, and 
that highest art and most costly material should be used to decorate the 
structure itself, yet always preserving a rich and solemn tone consistent 
with the purpose of the building. Without colour, he maintained, no 
architecture could be perfect, but yet it should not be subordinated entirely 
to pictures, as in the Arena Chapel at Padua; and that coloured decora- 
tions should be applied so as to bring out and enhance, not conceal, the 
features of the construction. Colours, he said, were modified by the 
amount of atmosphere and other causes, and therefore required different 
treatment according to the size of the building, as well as other con- 
siderations, and should therefore be always studied im situ, while it 
was most important to preserve a unity of treatment throughout, with 
concentration of effect. He referred to the examples of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, and of several churches in Sicily, as happy in this respect, and 
to the ceiling of Peterborough Cathedral as the reverse, from the colour 
being kept solely upon that ugly feature, and not carried through other 
parts of the building. He stated that much might be learnt as to right 
principles of decoration from Japanese drawings. 

Mr. Lightly described the various materials and modes of treatment 
applicable for the decoration of pavements, wall-surfaces, vaulting, roofs, 
glass, &c., illustrating his remarks by a large collection of very 
valuable drawings of the best ancient examples, and several modern 
attempts to reproduce the same. ‘The lecture will be published in full 
in the fortnightly issue of the Transactions of the Institute. 


June 15, Proressor Donaxpson, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Purdie, contributing visitor, read a paper entitled, “ The Stereo- 
chromic and other technical processes of Painting, considered with 
reference to their employment in Mural Decoration.” After giving a 
short history of the rise of the modern German school of painting, and 
of the steps which have been taken through the Royal Commission on 
the Fine Arts to introduce monumental painting in England by em- 
ploying it for the decoration of the new Houses of Parliament, Mr. 
Purdie gave a list of the various processes of painting which have been 
followed at different periods in the various schools, These he stated to 
be oil-painting, tempera, encaustic, fresco buono, fresco secco, and 
water-glass. He then described the peculiarities of each of the vehicles, 
and the circumstances in which they ought to be employed, distinguish- 
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ing between those which are suited for the purposes of the decorator, 
and those which are adapted for historical painting. He recommended 
that fresco secco and fresco buono, as commonly practised, and en- 
caustic painting, so far as it is employed for obtaining a glossy surface, 
should be abandoned. For fresco of both kinds he would substitute 
the water-glass process, or tempera, carried out by means of caseum, 
a size prepared from cheese, which after drying is insoluble in water, 
and therefore can be cleaned by washing. In all cases where the 
painting is to be finished with a glossy surface, he would employ oil as 
the vehicle. Mr. Purdie alluded to his belief that he had succeeded in 
producing an imitation of Pompeian work by means identical with 
those which had been used by the Pompeians, a discovery which 
seemed not merely to solve a very interesting archeological problem, 
but which might turn out to be of great practical use in decoration. 
This method produces a very hard stucco with a polished -surface, in 
which the colour is incorporated. Paintings executed on this stucco 
are true frescoes, although done by a process different from that which 
is usually followed, and may be considered to be indestructible. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which Mr. Crace, Mr. Church, 
Mr. Seddon, Mr. Hayward, Mr. C. H. Smith, and the President took 
part, after which a vote of thanks was given to Mr. Purdie. A few 
remarks on the close of the session 1862-63 were then made by the 
President, and the meeting adjourned. 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


June 2. The fourteenth annual meeting was held at the rooms in 
Old Bond-street, under the presidency of Lorp Excuo, M.P., one of the 
members of the Council. His lordship was supported by Mr. Layard, 
M.P., Mr. W. Stirling, M.P., Mr. C. Buxton, M.P., the Bishop of 
Llandaff, and other well-known patrons of art. 

In opening the business of the meeting, Lord Elcho congratulated 
the Society on the steady advance that had been made during the last 
year. The Society had struggled on from its foundation in 1858 for 
several years with only 400 members, and with its financial affairs and 
its engagements to its subscribers both sadly in arrear, but, owing chiefly 
to the active co-operation of Mr. Layard, it had steadily adyanced until 
the present time, when they could boast of 1,650 members, an annual 
income of £4,000, and a balance in hand of nearly £800. He more 
particularly congratulated the members on the latter fact, for it meant 
largely increased means of copying works of art now fast decaying, with 
a view to future publication. All the publications issued by the Society 
had been in the hands of the members long before the end of last year, 
and a large number of occasional publications had been sold at increased 
prices to non-members. Although during the past year they had in- 
creased their expenses by enlarging their premises and by contributing 
to the International Exhibition, they had more than made up the defi- 
ciency by the profits on the sale of frames and portfolios to members. 
The original objects for which the Society had been established were 
being carried out to the fullest extent, and their efforts for the advance- 
ment of art by the publication of copies of works that were inaccessible 
to ordinary lovers of art, or that were gradually mouldering away in 
different parts of Italy, met with marks of favour in all quarters. As 
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an instance of the spread of art, he might mention that at the Cape of 
Good Hope and in New Zealand they had nearly one hundred sub- 
scribers. The Council were at all times most anxious to procure the 
best artists for the execution of their reproductions, and it was with 
much satisfaction that he could announce to them that the chromo- 
lithographic fac-similes of the various pictures and frescoes published by 
them could not be excelled by any other productions of a similar kind 
at the International Exhibition. They had also been awarded a prize 
medal for their contributions to the cause of art education. One of the 
best signs of success was that one of the principal objects of the meet- 
ing was to frame a new set of rules by which the number of members 
would be reduced to 1,500. He regretted to state that the Council had 
during the past vear lost the valuable services of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe and Sir Francis Scott, the former by death and the latter by ill 
health. Mr. Ruskin by absence from this country had lost his place on 
the Council, but as he had written to them promising, in case of re-elec- 
tion, to attend their meetings more regularly, the rule in question would 
no doubt be abrogated. 

Mr. W. Stirling, M.P., then moved, and the Bishop of Llandaff se- 
conded, the adoption of the report, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Layard, M.P., then proposed the adoption of several new rules, 
the most important of which was one limiting the number of members 
to 1,500, and creating a new class, to be called Associates. As soon as 
the present members were reduced to 1,500 the names of those who 
desired to join the Society would be taken, and they would be elected 
in their order as other members dropped off, on payment of one guinea 
per annum subscription and one guinea entrance, the latter to go towards 
increasing the fund for the publication of occasional engravings or 
chromo-lithographs. Mr. Layard then reviewed the progress the So- 
ciety had made, briefly adverting to the good it had done, and the good 
it intended to do in the future. He also made several valuable sugges- 
tions for its still further improvement by the publication of a series of 
well-executed religious prints, to take the place of the trumpery daubs 
to be seen in every cottage in the kingdom. He further stated the ob- 
jects of the council in proposing to reduce the future number of mem- 
bers. The majority of the subjects issued by the Society were executed 
in chromo-lithography, and it was found that only about 1,500 to 1,800 
first-rate impressions could be produced from the stones. ‘They must 
either issue bad prints or reduce the number of members. By carrying 
out this proposition they would also be able to keep a small stock of 
their works to supply future subscribers. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Hartley, and strongly opposed by Mr. Rose, who considered the 
restriction in the number of members would be prejudicial to the cause 
of art generally, and transform the Society into an exclusive club. After 
a few words in favour of the proposition by Mr. Oldfield, the treasurer, 
the motion was put by the chairman, and carried by a large majority. 

Sir Edmund Head, the Marquis d’Azeglio, and Mr. Ruskin were then 
elected members of the Council, and some formal resolutions having been 
put and carried, the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 

The publications of the Society for 1863 will be taken from two series 
of frescoes now in course of illustration, and will consist of an engraving 
by Herr Schiiffer from Fra Angelico’s “St. Stephen thrust out before 
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Martyrdom,” and five chromo-lithographs from works of Masaccio in 
the Brancacci Chapel. Of the “‘ occasional publications,” two fac-similes 
of illuminated letters will be published in June, and two drawings by 
Signor Marinecci—one from the fresco by Mantegna, representing the 
“ Conversion of Hermogenes,” the other from Fra Angelico’s “ Annun- 
ciation”—are in the hands of Messrs. Storch and Kramer, to be ready 
by November. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 19. At a Committee Meeting held at Arklow House,—present, 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., the President, in the chair, E. Akroyd, 
Esq., F. H. Dickinson, Esq., J. F. France, Esq., Rev. T. Helmore, 
Rev. J. C. Jackson, Rev. H. L. Jenner, Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. B. 
Webb,—Charles Hart, Esq., of Wych-street, was elected an ordinary 
member. 

It was agreed to hold the Anniversary Meeting on Friday, June 19, 
at 8 P.M., in the rooms of the Architectural Union, 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street. The subject of discussion to be ‘The Basilican Ar- 
rangement of Churches.” It was further agreed that the members of 
the Society should be invited to meet at the Tower at 2.30 P.m., on 
Friday, June 19, in order to visit the White Tower and other historical 
antiquities of the place, by the permission of the Lieutenant. 

The Committee examined three photographs of the paintings dis- 
covered in the underground church of San Clemente, Rome, forwarded 
by R. W. Grey, Esq. A plan of the excavation, reduced for the “* Eccle- 
siologist,” from the original one sent from Rome by Mr. R. H. Car- 
penter, was presented by him to the Committee, and the thanks of 
the Society were returned for it. The Committee also examined an 
interesting series of photographs from a collection of works of medizval 
art lately made at Vienna. 

The following motion was proposed by the President, and carried :— 
“That the officers be a Sub-committee for examining and reporting 
on designs in the name of the Committee when there is no opportu- 
nity of submitting them to the full Committee.” 

The President reported that he had been in communication with the 
Dean of St. Paul’s on the subject of the removal of the grilles, accord- 
ing to the resolution of the Committee at its last meeting. He was 
informed that nothing definite had been decided by the Dean and Chap- 
ter. He was requested to urge further that the old grilles—extended 
(if necessary) to fill the broader arches—should be replaced at the 
eastern part of the choir to separate it from its aisles. He was further 
requested to sign, in the name of the Society, a petition to Parliament 
against the Ludgate-hill Railway Viaduct. Mr. G. G. Scott’s ‘* Ex- 
planatory Remarks on the Designs submitted for the Memorial to 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort’? were received from the author. The 
balance-sheet of the Waring Testimonial Fund was received from Mr. 
Angell, the treasurer. 

Mr. Kett, of the firm of Rattee and Kett, of Cambridge, laid before 
the Committee some beautiful figures and fragments of figures in ala- 
baster, parcel-coloured and gilt, lately discovered built up in the walls 
of Toft Church, near Cambridge. ‘They evidently belong to the rere- 
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dos. The design and workmanship are beautiful; the figures of a 
bishop and a king are nearly perfect; among the fragments are a head 
of Our Lord and a portion of a St. Christopher. The Committee ex- 
amined the design for a monumental brass to the late Primate of all 
Ireland, designed, and to be executed, by Messrs. Hart, of Wych-street. 
Mr. Poole laid before the Committee some specimens of a tessera pave- 
ment, composed of English marbles, which he had executed from the 
designs of Mr. Preedy; the effect was precisely that of ancient work, 
but the price (about £2 per foot) is almost prohibitory. From Messrs. 
Powell the Committee received a specimen of glass mosaic, arranged in 
spirals round an alabaster column, after the common Italian method ; 
they had, however, no estimate of the cost of the process. The coloured 
cartoons designed by Mr. E. J. Poynter for a window, about to be pre- 
sented by Mr. Foster White, the ‘l'reasurer of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, to the church of St. Bartholomew the Less, were also received 
from Messrs, Powell; the subject is our Lord’s miracles of healing, 
and the design is very free and vigorous, but scarcely conventional 
enough (it was thought) for the material. A cartoon by Messrs. Hard- 
man for the north transept window of Sydney Cathedral, representing 
the life of St. Andrew, in nine groups, was also examined; and also a 
set of photographs of mural paintings by an honorary member, M. 
Guffens, of Antwerp, some in the Chamber of Commerce at Antwerp 
(since destrcyed by fire), and some in the church of Notre Dame, at St. 
Nicholas, Flandre Orientale. 

The Committee also examined Mr. Norton’s designs for the restoration 
of St. Augustine's, Clutton, Somersetshire ; for the restoration of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Rowberrow, Somersetshire; for the restoration of St. Andrew’s, 
Stogursey, Somersetshire; and for new churches at Cumbwitch, near 
Bridgwater, Somersetshire, and for St. John’s, Middlesborough, York- 
shire. Also the designs by Mr. S. S. Teulon for a thorough “ recasting” 
of the present hideous church of Ealing, Middlesex ; for a new church 
at Nympsfield ; for the addition of a chancel and “ royal pew” to the 
abnormal Lodge Chapel in Windsor Park ; for a western porch lately 
added to Sunbury Church; for the restoration of Stanwell Church, 
Middlesex ; for new schools for the Ashton Charity at Dunstable; for 
the Tyndale Memorial, now erecting on the Coteswold Hills; for new 
parsonages at Agar Town and Victoria Docks; and for secular works 
at the seats of the Duke of St. Alban’s and Sir Percy Burrell ; beside 
the Westminster Fountain as finally agreed upon. 

Mr. Slater met the Committee, and exhibited some designs for head- 
stones and crosses, as also his drawings for rebuilding the church of 
Bishop’s Caundle, Dorsetshire, and for the restoration of Charlton 
Horethorne Church, Somersetshire. He further reported that the 
restorations of Higham Ferrers Church, and of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, Smithfield, were now about to be carried out. Of the latter 
church he produced an interesting ground-plan, shewing the former 
extent of the pile. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Kyle met the Committee, and laid before them 
the designs by Mr. Burges to which the first place was adjudged in the 
late competition for the Cathedral of St. Finn Barr, at Cork. Mr. 
Burges explained the designs, which were greatly admired. Mr, 
Burges also exhibited a jade cup mounted and jewelled, from his own 
designs, 
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Mr. Brooks met the Committee, and exhibited his designs for the 
sumptuous new church of St. Michael, Shoreditch, about to be built by 
private munificence. He also shewed his drawings for a new school at 
Headington Quarry, near Oxford, and for a secular house at Wantage. 
The Committee also examined Mr. Christian’s designs for the restora- 
tion of Bosham Church, Sussex, submitted by the Rev. H. Mitchell, 
the Vicar; also Mr. Clarke’s designs for St. Mary’s Hospital at Bed- 
dington, Surrey, and for a new vicarage house at Blean, Kent; also 
Mr. St. Aubyn’s designs for the restoration of the conical roof of the 
Temple Church and the isolation of the west porch; also Mr. Fawcett’s 
designs for the restoration of All Saints, Pidley, Huntingdonshire ; 
also Mr. Buckeridge’s designs for a new church at Pontlottyn, Glamor- 
ganshire ; also the designs, by Mr. Brown of Stamford, for the refitting 
and enlargement of Sibbertoft Church, Northamptonshire, submitted 
by the Rev. T. James; also a view of the new church of St. Martin’s, 
Castleton Moor, Lancashire, by Mr. Ernest Bates, architect, of Man- 
chester ; and lastly, a coloured drawing, by Messrs. Lavers and Barraud, 
for a memorial window in Armagh Cathedral, in the north transept, 
to the late Primate. 

Mr. Clarke called the attention of the Committee to the possibility 
and expediency of preserving the remains of the Augustinian Church in 
Austin Friars, instead of substituting an entirely new design in the 
proposed reconstruction. 

[ We are obliged to defer till next month our report of the Society’s 
visit to the Norman chapel in the White Tower, which preceded the 
Annual Meeting on June 19. ] 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


May 21. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

J. Hunt, Esq., J. M. Hunt, Esq., and R. Pullan, Esq., were elected 
members of the Society. 

Dr. Lee exhibited an Oxford sixpence of Charles the First, being the 
only one in the hoard of 2,428 coins found at Hartwell some years 
since, of which 181 were sixpences of Charles the First. Dr. Lee also 
exhibited as a curiosity a penny of George the Third, reduced to an 
oval shape by rolling. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a British coin found at Bury St. Edmunds, of an 
unpublished type. It is of silver, weighing 182 grains, and bears on the 
obverse a fairly executed bare beardless head in profile to the left, with 
a curved object in front; and on the reverse a horse galloping to the 
left, with a rosette and an annulet above and a ring-ornament below. 

Mr. Evans read a paper communicated by W. H. D. Longstaffe, Esq., 
F.S.A., and entitled ‘* Northern Evidence on the Short-Cross Question.” 
The paper is of great length, and one of the most valuable contributions 
to numismatic science that has appeared for years. Its object is to 
prove from documentary evidence, combined with the names of the 
moneyers upon the various coins struck at mints in the North of Eng- 
land, that the short-cross pennies concerning which there has been so 
much discussion as to whether they were to be assigned to Henry II. 
or Henry III., were in reality struck under both these kings. And not 
only so, but that the short-cross type which was first adopted at the 
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great recoinage of Henry II. was continued in use through the succeed- 
ing reigns of Richard I. and John, as well as being that of the first 
coinage of Henry III. It has long been known that no English coins 
bearing the name of Richard I. have ever been discovered, while all the 
pennies bearing the name of John are of Irish mintage; but there has 
been a difficulty in reconciling this state of things with the docu- 
mentary evidence which testifies to the existence of mints in England 
during both these reigns. If, however, these two monarchs, for the 
sake of the uniformity in the coinage which had just been established 
by their father, continued to use precisely the same dies, still bearing 
the name of Henry, this difficulty disappears. Mr. Longstaffe even 
thinks that there are certain peculiarities in the style of work which, 
taken together with the names of the moneyers, may enable us to refer 
certain types of the short-cross pennies to each of the four reigns 
during which they appear to have been struck. The summary of his 
argument is as follows:—1. William was moneyer at Carlisle and 
Newcastle during the whole of Henry the Second’s first great re- 
coinage, and no longer.—His coins exhaust the varieties of the type of 
the Tealby find; therefore, that type represents Henry the Second’s 
first great re-coinage only.—2. Alan was moneyer at Carlisle during 
the rest of the reign of Henry the Second. He was the King’s 
moneyer. The earldom of Northumberland was in the King’s hand. 
There was at that time no mint at Durham. In the reign of Richard 
the First the Bishop of Durham might cause him to coin at Durham, 
being Earl of Northumberland. Alan ceased office before John’s coin- 
age.—His coins exhibit a plurality of pearls in the diadem and the 
short-cross type. They occur for both Durham and Carlisle, and are 
of the first or archaic variety of the type. He lived at Carlisle, and, 
though his mint was principally in Northumberland, no coins struck at 
Newcastle have occurred to Mr. Longstaffe; therefore, Alan’s coins, 
struck at Durham, must be referred to Richard the First’s time, and 
Henry the Second did coin short-cross pennies, and those of one variety 
only, which was continued into Richard the First’s reign without change 
of legend. 3. John’s coinage was contemporary with Otho the Fourth’s 
of Germany, who resigned before its completion. Thomas, son of Alan, 
was not moneyer at Carlisle until the reigns of John and Henry the 
Third.— Otho’s coins are in imitation of our short-cross pennies with 
the quatrefoil Mint-mark, which Mint-mark occurs on one variety only, 
and which variety, with and without that mark, has been found in 
a worn state with new Irish pennies of John. The coins of Thomas of 
Carlisle are of a short-cross type; therefore, John continued to strike 
short-cross pennies without change of legend, and the type was thus 
continued to the reign of Henry the Third. 4. Adam Tailor did not 
acquire a die at Canterbury until the reign of Henry the Third. His 
coins are of a short-cross type, differing in character from those above ; 
therefore, Henry the Third’s first coinages were also of a short-cross 


type. 
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CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH ZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


April 13. The Mayor or Cuzsrer (J. Williams, Esq.) in the chair. 

Mr. Edmundson (of the firm of Edmundson and Son, Stained Glass- 
works, Manchester) delivered a very interesting lecture on ‘‘ Glass and 
Glass-making.” After a sketch of the rise and progress of the art, he 
said that in the further observations he had to make he was recording 
in fact the results of nearly forty years’ intimate acquaintance with the 
various branches of the art, having been in his early youth a working 
glass-maker, afterwards manager of a glass-works, having himself made 
thousands of feet of all colours and tints of glass then known, and 
practising glass-staining and painting at the same time. This naturally 
afforded him rare opportunities of gaining by actual experiment what 
very few, if any, glass painter in this country could hope todo. This 
long career of study entitled him to take exception to certain state- 
ments and errors in Winston’s celebrated work on stained glass, to 
which, however, as the work of an amateur, he awarded a large meed 
of praise. The Rev. G. A. Poole, another writer on stained glass, had, 
on the contrary, by some crude remarks in the “ Builder” during 
1861-2, laid himself fairly open to criticism. Mr. Poole, in assuming 
the poverty of our modern stained glass, had laid great stress upon the 
semi-opacity or translucency of the old as an object yet to be attained. 
Mr. Edmundson shewed, by actual experiment on some very old cathe- 
dral glass, that that translucency was all a myth, for that when cleaned 
and polished it was as transparent as, if not more so than, the modern 
glass. Then again, according to Mr. Poole, there was a tone or mellow 
crust upon the old glass altogether wanting in modern examples. Here, 
too, Mr. Edmundson was at issue with his critic, proving once more by 
experiment that the normal condition of these ancient windows was 
that of perfect freedom from that tone so much, and, he would confess, 
so properly, extolled in the present day. He would venture to say that 
if Mr. Poole had lived in the times when those windows were set up, he 
would have found no tone, no translucency there then ; and he would 
further undertake to prophesy that if Mr. Poole could awake out of his 
grave a couple of hundred years hence, he would require no spectacles 
to find both the one and the other on the window glass of this decried 
nineteenth century. Both results were simply and solely the effect of 
age, and could be legitimately produced in no other way. 

Major Egerton Leigh wished to know if there was any truth in the 
popular notion that many old colours and stains had been lost, and that 
no real substitutes had as yet been found. 

Mr. Edmundson replied that not only was there no colour of ancient 
times not reproduced in all its vigour now, but there were many new 
colours now known to the glass stainer which were never dreamt of 
by the older artists. Specimens of the old and new glass upon the 
table would, he contended, amply corroborate, on comparison, all he 
had advanced. 

Mr. T. Hughes said that the small domestic chapel attached to the 
bishop’s palace at Chester crowned the south-west corner of the cloisters 
of the cathedral. ‘The windows of this chapel, when he was a boy, 
were filled with ancient circular quarries of what was then known vul- 
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garly as “oystershell glass.” This glass had now, he believed, wholly 
disappeared from the chapel windows; but Mr. Albert Way, their dis- 
tinguished honorary associate, once assured him that this was the last 
apartment in England which retained that ancient form of glazing, 
a distinction which he regretted to feel it could not now boast, for the 
eternal love of change afflicted episcopal as well as commercial heads in 
the present generation. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CORNWALL. 


May 29. The annual meeting was held at the Museum, Truro, the 
Vice-president (Dr. Barnam) in the chair. Among those present were 
the Rev. D. Churchward, Rev. St. A. Rogers, Capt. Williams, Dr. Jago, 
Messrs. J. James, C. Fox, W. J. Henwood, R. Tweedy, Hustler, E. B. 
Tucker, S. Pascoe, S. Leverton, J. G. Chilcott, Williams Hockin, &c. 

The Chairman, after some financial details, said that the visit of the 
Cambrian Society last year was the means of reviving a considerable 
amount of animation in connection with their archeological section, and ° 
since that time two or three publications had been issued, which might 
be said to have originated from that meeting. The work of Dr. Smith, 
entitled ‘‘ The Cassiterides,” with a copy of which he had presented the 
society, might be considered to be one of the fruits of that visit, and it 
placed their claims of having been visited by the old Pheenicians upon 
a stronger basis than previously, A little paper had been written by 
Sir Henry James upon an unique specimen of a block of tin which was 
in an adjoining room, and which had been dredged up in Falmouth 
harbour about forty years ago. . It was looked upon with great interest 
by persons from a distance, and was also of great interest to themselves. 
In connection with the block of tin there was an interesting fact which 
he would bring before them. They were perhaps aware that in the 
work of the late Sir Cornewall Lewis upon “The Astronomy of the 
Ancients,” and in the chapter upon the navigation of the ancient Phe- 
nicians, he advocated that side of the argument which would have pre- 
cluded them from having visited these isles. This tended very much to 
spread among antiquaries up the country an idea that they in Corn- 
wall had not a leg to stand upon with respect to the visits of the Phe- 
nicians. At the same time Sir Cornewall Lewis came to the conclusion 
that the Ictis of Diodorus was not St. Michael’s Mount, and that the 
description was more applicable to the Isle of Wight. He (the chair- 
man) had a letter from Sir Cornewal] Lewis, which had been forwarded 
by Sir Henry James, in which Sir Cornewall Lewis admitted his error 
in relation to St. Michael’s Mount. Sir Henry James was anxious that 
the letter should be published, as it would undeceive antiquaries with 
regard to Sir Cornewall Lewis’s opinions upon this point. ‘The Chair- 
man then read the following letter from Sir Henry James, accompany- 
ing the inclosure of Sir Cornewall Lewis’s letter :— 


“ Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, 12th May, 1863. 
“« My dear Sir, 

“I have ordered copies of the plates illustrating my ‘ Note on the Block of Tin’ 
to be sent to you for the Annual Report of the Royal Cornwall Institution. 
I should be glad if you could have the letter from the late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis (of which 1 enclose a copy) printed in the Report after the ‘ Note.” I am 
anxious that this letter should be published, because the following passage (at 
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p- 453 of his work on the ‘ Astronomy of the Ancients’) to which he alludes in 
this letter, has led many people to conclude that he was of opinion that the Ictis 
of Diodorus was the Isle of Wight :—‘ The Mictis of Timeus and the Ictis of Dio- 
dorus are probably variations of the name Vectis, by which the Romans designated 
the Isle of Wight.’ In this letter he distinctly denies that such was his opinion, 
but, on the contrary, that he was satisfied that St. Michael’s Mount was the Ictis. 

“This is very important, and the printing of this letter will prevent future 
writers from quoting the high authority of Sir George Lewis to any contrary 
opinion. 

Pe I mentioned to you in a former letter, written before the lamented death of 
this great scholar, that he had informed me of his intention, in the event of his 
publishing a second edition of his work, to alter the passages relating to the Ictis; 
and to state that which he has in substance said to me in this letter. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
“Dr. Barham.” “ HENRY JAMES.” 


** Kent House, Knightsbridge, June 16, 1862. 
“ My dear Sir Henry, 

“Tam much obliged to you for sending me the full and satisfactory information 
about the ancient Cornish tin-trade, and for the trouble which you have taken in 
the matter. 

“The passage in my volume was not intended to convey the meaning which you 
attributed to it. All that I meant to say was, that the names Mictis and Ictis 
were variations of Vectis, and arose from a confusion with that name. My impres- 
sion was that doth accounts were fabulous, and arose from the tendency to multiply 
islands, to which I have elsewhere adverted ; (see p. 465). The coincidence of the 
account of Diodorus with St. Michael’s Mount is however so close, that it cannot 
be accidental, and the circumstances mentioned by Dr. Barham satisfy me that it 
was the port from which the tin was shipped for the coast of Gaul. Your explana- 
tion of the block of tin is curious and ingenious, and affords a strong confirmation 
to the hypothesis that tin reached the Mediterranean by the overland route across 
Gaul, and was not carried round by the Straits of Gibraltar. 

“TI understand that a model of this block is in the Jermyn-street Museum. 

“ Believe me, yours very truly, 
“ (Signed) “G. C. Lewis.” 

“Col. Sir H. James, R.E.” 


He (the chairman) would not enter at any length into the discussion, 
but he could not see anything to invalidate the idea that the Pheenicians 
in the most prosperous days of Carthage and Tyre traversed part of 
Spain and came to these islands from Cadiz and other places. The 
arguments of Sir Cornewall Lewis were very strong with regard to four 
or five hundred years before Christ, but they did not apply to a period 
four or five hundred years anterior to that. The arguments with re- 
gard to the visits of the Pheenicians might be thought to have been 
gone into at greater length than the subject warranted ; but he did not 
think they could overrate the importance of that early intercourse to this 
country, because he believed the Cornish people were indebted to it for 
the peculiar characteristics which raised them above the other branches 
of the Celtic race. The Phcenicians were at that time the most ad- 
vanced people upon the face of the earth, and he thought they should 
spare no pains in illustrating the subject. Having alluded to various 
other papers to which the visit of the Cambrian Society had given rise, 
he said, ‘‘ But the work which they had before them, more especially, was 
one worthy of the Institution, and highly deserving of their support ; it 
was to effect a complete cat~logue of all works relating to the county, and 
in connection with it the collection of a library in which many of those 
works should be found. It was thought that they could not do better 
than spend the surplus funds in their hands in a work like that. They 
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knew the services which had been rendered to the Institution by Mr. 
Jonathan Couch and his family, and he could not refrain fiom alluding 
to the loss sustained by the Society and the county at large by the 
recent death of Mr. Richard Couch*. The grief for his loss had been 
universal in the county; no man had worked harder in the scientific 
department, and no man had worked more ably. With regard to this 
institution, the services which he rendered it at former times were very 
great. To himself and his father they were indebted for the best 
classified catalogue of natural history to be found in any provincial in- 
stitution, The former parts of the work were drawn up by the father, 
but the last part, constituting more than half the volume on the 
zoophytes, was drawn up by Mr. Richard Couch, and was, at the time 
it was issued, the best monograph upon the subject.” 

After some routine business had been transacted, the Chairman read 
a paper from Mr. Augustus Smith, M.P., on the opening of a barrow on 
the summit of the northern hills of the Island of Samson, at Scilly, on 
the 3rd of September, 1862. ‘The place was visited by a few of the 
Cambrian archeologists after the visit of the Society to Truro. The 
small cribs and prominent positions on the islands almost invariably pre- 
sented one or more of those primitive burial memorials, mostly con- 
structed on the same model—an oblong grave in the centre, from ten to 
twenty feet in length, the sides being of massive upright stones, and the 
width from three to four feet, and the whole covered by enormous granite 
slabs. At some distance a circle of stones forms an outer circumference, 
within which a mound of earth and small stones was raised, which must 
originally have quite concealed the grave. The mound measured, in its 
outward circumference, about fifty-eight yards, and it was therefore thirty 
feet to its centre, to be excavated. About twenty feet of this was en- 
tirely composed of fine earth, and then came an inner covering first of 
small and then of larger rugged stones. The large upright stones form- 
ing the vault were at last reached, and found to be covered by a huge 
block of stone about 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter. The massive monolith being 
removed, disclosed an oblong stone chest, having on the floor a little heap 
of bones, piled together in one corner. The bones were taken out, and 
found to be fragments of the upper and lower jaw-bones of a man about 
sixty, and remains of teeth, some of them in the sockets. The bones 
had all been subject to the action of fire. The bottom of the sarco- 
phagus was neatly fitted with a pavement of flat irregular-shaped stones, 
the joints being fitted with clay mortar. The side stones were also 
cemented together, and the lid was neatly fixed with the same kind of 
plaster, shewing that it could never have been disturbed from the time 
of its construction. The side stones were from seven to nine feet in 
length, and two feet in depth, and the two stones forming the ends were 
about 3} feet wide. No burial barrow of similar construction remained 
to be discovered in the island, and that single instance where the burn- 
ing of the body had been resorted to raised an interesting question as 
to what race the practice ought to be assigned. 

The Chairman remarked that in the body of the county the use of 
fire had been found to be perhaps rather the rule than the exception. 

Mr. S. R. Pattison contributed a short paper on Dosmery Pool, bear- 
ing upon the superstitions of our ancestors. He says the most harmless 
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relics left of the Paganism of the Celts are to be found in the lingering 
superstitions associated with remarkable places. The people hold many 
strange conceits respecting Dosmery Pool. Giant Tregeagle is still 
a power in the imagination of moorland households; the dull waters of 
the lake are still supposed to be the mother of storms, and to be agitated 
by supernatural influences. This was the remnant of a superstition 
which once involved the whole Celtic family. The early Christian fathers 
argued against the folly of the propitiatory rites offered to the lake spirits 
by their half-converted flocks. The lakes of the Pyrenees, Germany, 
Sweden, and Ireland, all possessed legends having a common resem- 
blance. The Cornish giant, Tregeagle, whose shadow still flits over the 
moorlands of Altarnun, was once an idolatrous reality looming over the 
greater part of Europe. 

Dr. Jago read a paper by Mr. J. T. Blight, of Penzance, on Cair 
Conan, a hill fortress in the parish of St. Breage, of which the following 
is an abstract :— 


“The warlike tribes who fortified our western heights would certainly not have 
overlooked the favourable position of Tregoning Hill, in the parish of St. Breage, 
nearly sixhundred feet above the sea, and situated between the two channels, though 
nearer the south: it affords a most commanding station. To the south-west may 
be seen the greater part of Mount’s Bay, the summit of St. Michael’s Mount, the 
town of Penzance, and fishing villages which border the coast. On the north is 
St. Ives’ bay, whilst an extensive inland view opens to the east. Trecrobben and 
Castle-an-dinas, links in the series of fortified hills, are also conspicuous objects 
westward. The importance of the site was fully recognised during the last French 
war, and Tregoning Hill was for several years a Government signal station. 

“The ancient fortification on the summit is mentioned by Leland. He says, 
‘Cair Kenin, alias Gonyn and Conin, stoode in the Hille of Pencair. There yet 
apperith 2 Diches. Sum say that Conan had a sun caulled Tristrame.’ 

“It may be necessary to state that the original name of the parish of St. Breage 
was Penbro. An estate at no great distance from the church is still known by that 
name. Therefore there can be no doubt that Leland refers to Tregoning when he 
says, ‘ Pencair, an Hille in Penbro paroch.’ Caer is ‘a city,’ ‘a town,’ ‘a fortified 
place ;’ thus we have Pencair, ‘ the head of the town.’ There may have been habi- 
tations on the declivity and at the base of the hill, the castle overlooking the whole. 
The huts near Chin Castle and the ancient village of Chysauster, just under 
Castle-an-dinas, favour the supposition. Tregoning, the present spelling, should 
be Tre-gonan, or Tre-Conan. Tre is generally understood to mean ‘a town,’ but 
Mr. Norris says the word should really mean any abode—‘a home.’ This interpre- 
tation is the more interesting in the present instance because it identifies the spot 
as the actual ‘ home’ or ‘ abode’ of Conan. And by the words Tre-Conan and Pen- 
cair, thus applied to the same place, we may understand that ‘the abode of Conan 
was at the head of the fortified town.’ 

“The camp appears to have consisted of two vallums and two ditches. The first 
vallum, 12 feet high, is of earth; the second, about 15 feet high, of earth and stone, 
faced externally with rude rubble masonry. The outer ditch is rather shallow, and 
was formed, as usual, by throwing up the soil for the outer vallum. The ditch be- 
tween the vallum is six yards in breadth. The camp was neither circular nor rec- 
tangular, but of an irregular form, following the shape of the hill. The inner space 
from east to west measures about 106 yards, from north to south 92 yards. In one 
place is the remnant of a wall which at first sight might be taken as indicating 
a third line of defence, but on closer examination it will be observed that the foun- 
dations form a much less curve, and mark perhaps the site of a hut circle. Dr. 
Borlase traced remains of hut-circles within Castle-an-dinas, in the parish of St. 
Ludgvan, and several such structures existed within the great camp at Worle, near 
Weston-super-Mare. A walled pit, about 6 ft. long by 44 wide, still exists; and 
traces of others, also within the central area, were to be seen a few years ago. 
Similar pits exist in one of the huts at Chysauster, and at Worle Camp are several 
large walled pits, in which corn is said to have been found, as if they had been store 
chambers. The pits at Tregoning and Chysauster are much smaller than those at 
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Worle Camp, but their construction is similar, and their purposes, whatever they 
may have been, were probably the same, 

“ On the western declivity of the hill, about forty or fifty yards from the camp, 
is a well, which appears to have been regularly walled round, and steps descend- 
ing to the water still remain. Though in some other camps, such as Chin and 
Castle-an-dinas, the well is within the fortifications, it is not unusual for the well 
to be without. At Trelowarren are the remains of a circular earthwork with an 
ancient well without, and on a neighbouring hill another camp has a trench cut 
from the outer vallum to a well beyond, thus affording a protected way for the 
water-carriers. At Caer Conan the approach to the well does not appear to have 
been guarded. 

*‘ At the southern base of the hill about half an acre of ground is studded with 
tumuli, simply heaps of stone, indicating a lengthy occupation of the site, or that 
it had been the scene of warfare. Near Chin Castle small barrows of like charac- 
ter are numerous. Caer Conan differs in some respects from other hill-castles in 
the neighbourhood—whilst adapted to the form of the hill, its figure is irregular ; 
most of the others are tolerably uniform circles. 

‘Sir Gardner Wilkinson says, ‘ It is a mistake to suppose that all British camps 
are round ; the circular form was the one preferred if the ground was suited to it; 
* a perfect rectangular encampment may be at once pronounced not British; but by 
far the greater number of British camps were of irregular form, according to their 
position and the shape of the hill, with a general inclination to curved lines when- 
ever they could be judiciously introduced °.’ bd 

“‘ The outer slope, forming an angle of about forty degrees, of the minor vallum, 
being faced with stone, presents a peculiar feature. Most of our hill-castles were 
constructed either of dry stone-work or of vallums entirely of earth. Many of the 
stone walls were built with some regularity on the outside, though in some instances 
stones appear to have been heaped indiscriminately together. When, however, 
regularly built, the outer face was perpendicular. 

“Caer Bran in Sancreed also consisted of an outer vallum of earth and an inner 
one of stone, constructed, to judge from Dr. Borlase’s drawing, (‘ Antiquities of 
Cornwall,’) in a very different manner from that at Caer Conan. The material at 
hand would of course in some measure determine the character of the work, and 
the use of earth at Caer Conan may shew as well the scarcity of stone, as to be 
evidence of the date of the camp. Indeed, the hill does not appear to have afforded 
much surface stone; that used, however, is natural to the locality. 

“A modern hedge intersects the camp, and as stones were more readily obtained 
from the inner vallum than from the neighbouring quarries, every person who built 
a cottage or enclosed a garden had recourse to it; its present mutilated condition 
therefore excites no surprise. The most perfect, or rather least injured, part is on 
the north side ; indeed, it is there only that any idea may be formed of the charac- 
ter of the work.” 


Mr. K. Edmonds contributed a paper on the interesting point in the 
history of Cornwall, whether or not it was known -to the Pheenicians, 
the negative having lately been asserted. He conceived this denial to 
be entirely opposed to fact, and maintained that Mount’s Bay is the 
only place that coincides with the descriptions of Hecateus and Dio- 
dorus. He also contributed a short paper on “ The Beehive British 
Dwellings at Bosphrennis and Chapel Euny, near Penzance,” the object 
being to shew that the statement of “ E. L. B.” in Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, that “no similar remains in the same perfect state are known 
in Cornwall,” was not correct. Mr. Edmonds himself had noticed 
a similar and probably a more perfect one, five miles 8.S.W. of it, 
which he accidentally met with in Chapel Euny in Sancreed, and which 
he called a “ beehive cave,” because it was originally, with the exception 
of its entrance, buried beneath thick turf. He suspected that this was 
also the case with the beehive dwelling at Bosphrennis, and that the 
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opening described as “the small window” was made merely for ven- 
tilation. The two dwellings resembled each other in most respects so 
closely, that he saw no reason why they should not have been both caves 
originally, with their entrances concealed by furze, like the well-known 
longitudinal cave at Boleit, in St. Buryan. Indeed, the cromlech referred 
to—500 yards north of the Bosphrennis dwelling—was undoubtedly, like 
all our cromlechs, once buried beneath a heap of earth or stones. Mr. 
Edmonds then described minutely the construction of the two dwellings, 
and expressed a hope that the Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society will soon lay out a few pounds in exposing to view all the cave at 
Chapel Euny. Meanwhile they were indebted to “ E. L. B.” for de- 
scribing the dwelling at Bosphrennis, to Mr. Blight for illustrating it, 
and to Mr. Cornish for having been the first to draw attention to this 
relic of remote antiquity. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH AZOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 


June 10. The general meeting was held at Durham. In the absence 
(through illness) of the President, R. L. Pemberton, Esq., the Ven. 
ArcHDEAcon Coxe presided. Though the weather was very unfavour- 
able, there was a good attendance, including the Revs. Dr. Holden, 
Dr. Dykes, F, Thompson, J. G. Pearson (Darlington), H. Slater (Stan- 
hope), E. Greatorex, J. L. Lowe, H. Shields, W. Greenwell, Alan Green- 
well, R. G. L. Blenkinsopp, H. Stoker, W. N. Darnell, J. G. Cromwell, 
J. P. De Pledge, B. C. Caffin, S. F. Creswell; Messrs. E. R. Robson 
(architect to the Dean and Chapter); W. Thompson, Darlington; 
Captain Robinson, Houghton-le-Spring. The members began to as- 
semble in the nave of the cathedral shortly after the conclusion of 
morning service, but some time elapsed before the muster was suffi- 
ciently large to commence the tour of inspection of the cathedral. Mr. 
Edw. R. Robson, architect to the Dean and Chapter, and one of the 
hon. secs. to the Association, acted as cicerone, an office he was well 
qualified to discharge from his full and intimate knowledge of the cathe- 
dral and its architecture. From the nave the party proceeded to the 
Nine Altars, where a considerable time was most profitably spent, the 
recent restorations receiving a large share of attention. A number of 
ladies and gentlemen ascended the galleries by means of a doorway in 
the Nine Altars, and were well repaid by having a most magnificent 
view of the nave and general interior of the cathedral. The party then 
proceeded to the Galilee chapel, the most conspicuous objects in which 
are the tombs of the Venerable Bede and Bishop Langley. On leaving 
this they visited the Dean and Chapter library. Here the Rev. W. 
Greenwell (librarian) exhibited and ably explained several specimens of 
ancient embroidery, as also the beautifully illuminated manuscripts which 
constitute the great treasure of the library. 

The Castle was afterwards visited, and here the duties of conductor 
were assumed by the Rev. E. Greatorex, who read the following brief 
sketch :— 

“Some kind of fortifications existed at Durham in the year 1040, for we find 


that Duncan of Scotland, who attacked the city in that year, was repulsed. It is 
supposed that the city was surrounded by water, a moat crossing the isthmus below 
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the part on which St. Nicholas Church stands. This supposition is strengthened 
by the name of this portion of the town being Claypath, a corruption of Cleurport, 
or the gate of the Sluice—‘cleur’ being a north country word for sluice-gate, or 
board. Leland, in his ‘Itinerary,’ speaks of the present bed of the river being 
artificial, the old course of the stream being across the narrow neck of land just 
mentioned. Symeon, who gives the account of the attack of the Scots, says 
nothing of a stronghold; but, in all probability, the nucleus of the present castle 
existed in the mound on which the keep stands. It has been conjectured that the 
mound may be of greater antiquity, and that it may have been a Danish fort. ‘The 
year 1069 brings us very near to the foundation of the present castle. Many of 
the English who would not submit to the domination of the Normans, trusting to 
the natural strength of the place, made Durham the seat of war, and gave William 
great trouble, holding their ground for some time, hoping for aid from Swene, the 
King of Denmark. It was at this time that Cumin, who had been appointed 
governor of Northumberland by the king, took the place, treated the inhabitants 
with great cruelty, and occupied Durham with Norman troops. The inhabitants 
of the country, in revenge for the enormities of Cumin and his troops, watched 
their opportunity, and when they were off their guard with revelling, burst open 
the gates and put the Normans to death, it is said, with only one exception. Soon 
after this, in 1072, William returning from an expedition against Malcolm of 
Scotland, appointed Walcher of Lorraine to the bishopric, and gave orders for 
a castle to be erected at Durham, to protect the bishop and the convent, and to keep 
the people in subjection. Walcher, by the purchase of the earldom of Sadberge, 
was the first who united the civil and spiritual power in one person, and may be 
said to have been the first Prince Palatine of Durham. This assumption of civil 
power led to his savage murder in the church of Gateshead. The castle, at this 
time, was probably little more than a tower, with strong walls, and ballia built on 
the edge of the steep bank of the river, of which considerable remains are yet to 
be seen, and which have given their names to the streets called the Bailies, 

“We will now proceed to inspect that portion of the castle which appears to be 
the most ancient. This is the Norman chapel, with its Roman-looking vaulting, 
similar to the vaulting of the crypt of the abbey refectory, and which we may 
conjecture to have been the work of William of Carileph. The rude carvings in 
the capitals are curious, especially the one with the hunt. There have been, appa- 
rently, three altars; the place of one of them (that to the south) is occupied by 
the stairs leading to the keep. From an opening in the adjoining circular stair- 
case, there are means of access to the top of the vaulting. Four years after the 
death of Carileph, 1099, Ralph Flambard was appointed to the see. To this bishop 
we are probably indebted for the greater part of the Norman remains, the great 
gate, and probably the commencement of the great dinner hall, and the vaults 
under the present hall. He cleared the ground between the castle and the church, 
strengthened the defences of the castle, and built a bridge of stone across the river, 
where Framwellgate-bridge now stands. Rufus, who built the chapter-house, 
seems to have spent large sums of money in ornamenting and defending the 
bishopric, and probably much was done at the castle during his episcopate. He 
died in the castle, 1140. In the time of William de Sancta Barbara, the castle 
appears to have become a very strong fortress, as none of the Bishop’s side at- 
tempted to attack it while in the possession of William Cumin, who had usurped 
the see. We now come to the most important part of our investigation—the 
episcopate of Pudsey, 1153, a young man 25 years old, and nephew to the King 
Stephen, whose authority and magnificence, after purchasing the Earldom of 
Northumberland from Richard I., were unbounded. During his episcopate the 
castle and borough suffered greatly from fire, and to the necessary restoration made 
by Pudsey we owe the fine Norman remains of the great hall. This hall, which 
seems to be built upon walls that have been strengthened at a later period, extends 
along the whole of the northern side of the court. The external towers of the 
corners appear to be original, as well as two large windows at the west end. The 
interior has been divided into various apartments, but of the Norman hall itself 
two very fine relics are to be seen. The first is the great arch which formed the 
entrance, and which was formerly embedded in plaster, but was happily brought 
again to light when the castle was adapted to its present purpose. It is strikingly 
beautiful, very foreign in its design and workmanship, and stands quite alone 
among works of its periol. The other remains are at the top of the hall, to which 
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we ascend by the winding stairs which originally led from the ancient Norman 
chapel. Before reaching the top is observed a branch of the staircase now blocked 
up, leading up to the Norman gallery, which is now reached from the circular 
staircase. ‘The Norman arcade, of which the south and west portions remain, 
appears to have been a sort of clerestory, running round the upper part of the hall, 
immediately under the flat ceiling. At the termination is a small room, with 
aribbed waggon vaulting, of later date apparently than the tower itself. Still 
ascending the winding stairs, we come to the roof, which gives a good idea of the 
shape and extent of the Normap hall; running all round it we have the top of the 
clerestory, the remains of which have just been seen, and at each end is perhaps 
the mark of the original pitch of the roof. From this roof it is easy to pass under 
the leads, where we find that at each end of the hall, in the upper part of the 
gable, a window of late middle pointed character has been inserted. The western 
one still retains its tracery, though covered outside with cement. The other is now 
the entrance to the loft. 

“From the death of Pudsey, 1194, to the death of Philip of Poitiers, 1208, no 
important works seem to have been carried on, the time being fully occupied by 
violent quarrels between the Bishop and the Convent. Indeed, from this time till 
the appointment of Bishop Hatfield, 1345, we have no record of works being car- 
ried on at the castle excepting the repairs of the city walls by Bishop Beaumont ; 
(the handsome early vaulting of the entrance gateway was perhaps erected during 
this obscure period ;) the bishops principally residing at Middleham, Stockton, and 
Auckland, and the castle being for some time in the King’s possession. Under 
these circumstances, it is probable that Hatfield found the castle in a state of decay 
and dilapidation ; the keep and other portions probably in ruins. His two great 
works were the new hall and the tower of the keep, both raised upon Norman 
foundations, which are still visible under the hall. ‘Those of the keep were almost 
destroyed during the last rebuilding. 

“From this time we may date the cutting up of the great Norman hall into 
apartments, which appear to be of various dates. In 1494 the great hall was much 
altered by Bishop Fox. He cut off a great part of it for offices, and inserted the 
two minstrels’ galleries, or pulpits, where the trumpeters used to play while the 
meat was brought in. The pelicans in the walls were the armorial bearings of 
Fox. It was in this hall that the Bishop so magnificently entertained the Princess 
Margaret, on her journey into Scotland to be married to King James IV. The 
kitchen was also added by him, and other apartments to the west of the great hall. 
This portion of the castle is highly interesting ; the wood-work of the offices, and 
the great fireplace of the kitchen, especially so. From this portion of the castle 
there is access to the walls, where we can see the remains of Norman work, with 
the work of Hatfield and Fox resting upon and against it. The cellars under the 
great hall are of solid, plain Norman masonry. Bishop Fox began to build a hall 
and other apartments in the keep, but was translated from the see before any pro- 
gress was made. 

“We now come to the last bishop before the dissolution of the monastery, Cuth- 
bert Tunstall, 1530. He is said to have built the gallery and staircase leading to 
the chapel, and the chapel itself; but the chapel appears to have been of rather 
earlier date, for the arms of Ruthall, who preceded Tunstall, are found on the stalls 
at the west end of the chapel, which seems to shew Tunstall merely finished the 
work commenced by his predecessors. He repaired the entrance gate, and brought 
the water to the conduit. The succeeding bishops laid out great sums of money in 
repairing the castle. Bishop Neile built the great staircase, and made other im- 
provements; and after the Great Rebellion, during which both church and castle 
probably suffered alike, Bishop Cosin (1660) enlarged the castle, and put the whole 
place into complete repair. He renewed the fountain, and built the new entrance 
to the hall, to use the quaint language of Hutchinson, ‘in the most elegant fashion 
of those times.’ After this period nothing was done till the foundation of the 
University but to modernize the castle according to the most elegant fashion of 
those times, and to make it a comfortable residence. I have purposely given 
a very brief sketch of the castle buildings, as our time will not allow of a more 
lengthened investigation.” 


On leaving the castle, the party proceeded to the Town-hall, where G. 
E. Street, Esq., F.S.A., delivered a lecture “ On Ancient Embroidery,” 
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which was illustrated by several exquisite specimens. Mr. Street said 
that he had pleasure in preparing the present lecture, believing it was 
the duty of architects, whenever they had the opportunity, to shew their 
respect and sympathy for those who were engaged in the same pursuit 
as themselves, though for pure love of the subject. Architecture owed 
very much, if not all, its advance in the past few years to the interest 
which amateurs had taken in it; and it had, for various reasons, seemed 
well for him that he should take up a subordinate subject in addressing 
them. He proposed, therefore, to give a lecture on Ancient Em- 
broidery, with a view to illustrate the examples of that ancient art pre- 
served in the cathedral; and in part to induce some of his fair hearers 
to imitate their sisters of a past age, and give up their miserable cross- 
stitch and crochet, and imitate some of the ancient embroidery, which 
was full of beauty. 

In ancient times, the art of embroidery was held in high repute. 
Richard the First’s wife was a famous embroiderer; and Henry III. had 
many embroidered vestments made by one Mabel, of Worcester. It 
was a mistake, however, to give credit to the ladies for all the old em- 
broideries ; men attempted to vie with them; and the profession of em- 
broidery was commonly pursued by men. The prices they got for 
works of their art were enormous. One vestment for the Bishop of 
Hereford cost £300; and Henry III. gave for a bishop’s mitre £1,200. 
There were various kinds of work, and each varied from age to age. 
The tissues taken from the coffin of St. Cuthbert, thirty-five years ago, 
were of eastern origin, but he could not hazard a guess as to their age. 
There was no other example of the same kind in England; but in 
France and Germany there were several. The probability was that 
many of these tissues were brought back by the crusaders from the 
East. They were used for enclosing the bodies of distinguished men 
when buried, or, as veils, on either side of the altar. These found in 
St. Cuthbert’s coffin were so much decayed, and so rotten, that they 
could not be exhibited on occasions like that. The duty of their 
guardians was not to allow them to be handled by any one. They 
were now rolled together, and must suffer every time they were rolled 
and unrolled. He trusted to hear they were carefully preserved; and 
he recommended that they be put into frames. They should be care- 
fully preserved, as the loss of these unique remains would be greatly 
deplored. It was customary to wrap the bodies of monks and nuns in 
their vestments ; and, in the case of Cuthbert, being a saint, the very best 
would be used. They were enabled to say almost with certainty when 
these silk tissues were put into his coffin. He was buried in 698, and 
in 1104 the coffin was opened, and a full description of the robes in it 
was given by the contemporary monk, Reginald. The former robes 
were removed, and replaced by others of more beautiful tissue. There 
could be no doubt he referred to the robes now in the library of the ca- 
thedral, and taken from the saint’s coffin thirty-five years ago. For 
further information he referred them to Dr. Raine’s description of the 
vestments. 

He next described the two ways in which ancient embroideries were 
executed, and said if they wished to have really effective work, they 
must have the same materials as of old. The vestments of the clergy 
were most sumptuous ; and those most commonly embroidered were the 
amice, the alb, the girdle, the stole, the maniple, the chasuble, the dal- 
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matique, and the cope. Many of these vestments were worn long after 
the Reformation. Those in the cathedral of Durham were used until 
they were worn out and unfit to use; and appear to have been given up 
solely on that ground. Copes were still used at coronations. The 
numbers of these vestments possessed by the Church in former times 
was almost incredible; and the remains of them left no difficulty in 
studying that old work in both its style and age. He gave illustrations 
of styles and age; and hoped the details he had given would induce 
some of his fair hearers to take up the work. The thirteenth century 
embroidery was in every way superior to that of the fifteenth. 

Much was now being done all over the country; and he hoped that 
when churches in this neighbourhood were being restored, some ladies 
would be found to give up some portion of their time and talents to the 
adorning of God’s house. If not, there were Sisters of Mercy who 
would give their aid in this good work; and there were also ladies 
connected with the Church Needlework Institute, who would give aid 
and instruction to ladies willing to engage in the work to which their 
sisters of the middle ages devoted themselves with so much success. 
To what purpose? The furniture of their own houses might be de- 
corated in the way the houses of old were adorned; and better still 
would it be to offer their handiwork for the service of the Church. and 
devote some of their time and talent to the decoration of God’s house. 
There was ample opportunity for such offerings, and no disposition to 
throw difficulties in the way of those who make them. A great number 
of altar cloths had been embroidered of late years, and the number of 
those willing to work was increasing. The architect of the Temple 
was directed to work with the art of the embroiderer; and every archi- 
tect who aimed at building a church worthy of its holy purpose must 
welcome all who would give their help in making fitting furniture. He 
concluded by quoting the words of Mr. Prebendary James, of Peter- 
borough, who had said :—* There is no material or workmanship which 
God has given us which has not its fitting place in His house, and 
which may not be rightly employed there, without idolatry and without 
superstition.” 

At the dinner at the County Hotel, the Hon. and Rev. John Grey, 
Rector of Houghton-le-Spring, presided. Fourteen new members were 
added to the Society. Mr. Street, in returning thanks for his health 
being drank, remarked that architects owed an immense debt of grati- 
tude to the founders and members of societies like that in connection 
with which they were assembled. Such societies tended to keep up 
a love for architecture and architectural pursuits; they also noticed 
whether architects did their work worthily, and kept a very watchful 
eye upon all their works. In these days—when almost any person 
called himself an architect—it was of great advantage to the profession 
to have the intelligent criticism of such societies. For one thing, it 
would tend to put an end to the erection of buildings execrable in de- 
sign and taste, of which, he was afraid, they had plenty of specimens. 
He therefore felt that if architects could do anything to promote the 
success of such societies they were bound to do it. The Rev. Mr. Blunt 
said it had been urged against such societies that they were mere eccle- 
siastical institutions—that the work was to be carried on by clergymen, 
and that no one else could take any interest therein. In looking through 
the list of members, and also at the present company, he found that the 
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large majority were laymen; and it was satisfactory to find that laymen 
were stirring in these matters. The Society was destined to do a great 
work. It would tend to give rise to a feeling of interest among the 
laity in the work of church restoration—a feeling that the old buildings 
—the churches— were their national inheritance, belonging to the people 
at large; and that laymen as well as clergymen ought to feel a sincere 
interest in the work that was going on. Therefore he proposed suc- 
cess to the Architectural and Archeological Society of Durham and 
Northumberland—a Society which would in future do—nay, had already 
done—a great deal of good, and from which they were entitled to ex- 
pect great things. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH 0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 25. The Rev. J. H. Hrzt in the chair. 

The following new members were elected :—Frederick Palmer, Esq., 
Withcote Hall; the Rev. T. Butler, D.D., Allexton Rectory; the Rev. 
Thomas Norris, Tugby Vicarage; Edward Studd, Esq., Hallaton Hall; 
William Hay, Esq., Little Bowden; Frederick Pobert Hill, Esq., 
Cranoe; Mr. Thomas Bunney, Leicester. 

Among the antiquities exhibited were the following :— 

By Mr. North (by permission of the curator of the Town Museum)— 
a brass signet ring recently found on the site of Danett’s Hall, Leicester, 
accompanied by the following memoir :—This signet of brass was found 
on the site of Danett’s Hall, Leicester, in February last, at about six 
feet below the then surface of the soil. It is rude in construction and 
ornament, and is the work of, probably, the fourteenth century. The 
signet shews a merchant’s mark of an ordinary character, comprising 
within it the letters 1.0., being probably the initials of its original 
owner. 

By Mr. Thomas Nevinson—an encaustic tile dug up recently in Syca- 
more-lane, Leicester, size 54in. square. The pattern is arranged in 
circles, the corners of the tile being filled up by trefoils, the centre by 
a kind of star of eight leaves. Between the two outer circles the word 
GLAUNVILE occurs in Lombardic characters. The colour of the tile is, 
as usual, brown, the devices yellow. Also a tile 6} in. square, found 
built into the foundations of a house lately pulled down in the Newarke, 
Leicester. The device of this tile is raised in embossed work, consist- 
ing of the sacred monogram 1.H.c. surrounded by a foliated border. 
The whole of this tile is covered with a green glaze. 

By Mr. Henry Goddard—two Roman cinerary urns, found near 
St. Margaret’s Church, Leicester; one of the hooped pattern, 8 in. in 
height by 5 in. in diameter, and marked by three hoops; the other, in 
perfect preservation, of the ordinary type, 8}in. in height by 7 in. 
in diameter across its widest part. Also a coin of Trajan (a.p. 98 to 
117), large brass, found in the Cherry Orchard, Leicester, where so 
many remains of Roman civilization have been discovered. On the 
obverse, round a head of the Emperor, is the inscription mp(eratori) 
CAES(ari) NERVAE-TRAIANO-AVG(usto) GER(manico) Dac(ico) P(ontifici) 
M(aximo) TR(ibunitia) ...; the reverse is entirely illegible ;—and some 
Roman coins lately found upon the Danett’s Hall estate during the 
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excavations there, comprising a Nero and a small brass of one of the 
Constantines. 

Mr. Thomas Nevinson called the attention of the Society to the 
changes which will shortly be effected in Wyggeston’s Hospital, 
Leicester. The new scheme, he was informed, compels the Trustees 
to adopt one of two courses; either to adapt the present building for 
the purpose of a school, or to destroy it and erect new school-buildings 
on the site. Mr. Nevinson expressed himself strongly in favour of 
making an effort to induce the Trustees of the Hospital to preserve the 
present buildings; and thought as one of the primary objects of this 
Society was to aid in preserving—when such preservation did not inter- 
fere with modern requirements—all ancient buildings of local or national 
interest, it would view the demolition of this ancient and interesting 
building with regret. Mr. Nevinson proceeded to shew, from a care- 
fully prepared drawing by Messrs. Goddard and Son, architects, that 
the present building, merely by the removal of the inmates’ rooms, which 
are constructed within the main building and are entirely independent 
of the roof, would form at once a fine hall, well adapted for school pur- 

oses. This hall—not including the chapel or the kitchens, now sepa- 
rated from the former by a partition—would be 68 ft. 4in. in length 
by 22 ft. in width, and would accommodate 250 children; but an ad- 
ditional 22 ft. in length could be obtained by the removal of the partition 
just alluded to, and the hall would then accommodate 332 children. 
The present roof is an open timber one, entirely constructed of oak, in 
very fair preservation, and is architecturally of good design and execu- 
tion. This arrangement would not interfere with the chapel, which 
Mr. Nevinson suggested might be preserved, and separated from the 
school-hall by the restoration of the ancient screen, of which some traces 
are still in existence. The re-erection of this screen and the restoration 
of the end window, with the opening of the side windows, would com- 
plete all the work necessary in the chapel. The exterior walls of the 
whole building would require to be cleared of the plaster and to be 
pointed. Mr. Nevinson further suggested that the highly picturesque 
timber and plaster building running at right angles with the main 
edifice, now used as larders and store rooms, should be converted into 
play-rooms for the scholars in wet weather, which could be readily 
effected by the removal of the partitions which now divide the building 
into separate apartments. The house adjoining the hospital, built for 
the residence of the master, and now let, might, of course, be used as 
the abode for the master of the school. These alterations in the pre- 
sent building, and the erection of two class-rooms, Mr. Nevinson con- 
ceived, would provide school buildings perfectly well adapted to the 
purposes contemplated by the scheme. 

After some discussion it was resolved, ‘“‘ That this Society present 
a memorial to the Trustees of Wyggeston Hospital, praying that the 
old Hospital be preserved for the new school to be formed; and that 
tracings of the drawing now exhibited be laid before them in order to 
shew that the present building would be available for that purpose.” 
A sub-committee was also appointed to frame a memorial, and to use 
such means as may be desirable to carry out the resolution. 

Mr. James Thompson said he felt the Society was obliged to Mr. 
Nevinson for having brought the matter under their consideration 
He for one hoped the old hospital would not be taken down. It was 
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one of the very few remains of architectural antiquity of its kind still 
remaining among us; and he hoped it would not share the fate of the 
house known as Richard the Third’s*, which (as they all remembered) 
had been removed twenty years ago, when the expenditure of a few 
hundred pounds would have ensured its preservation. Such fabrics, 
when destroyed, could never be replaced. If a Society like theirs did 
not make an effort to save them from destruction no one else would. 
He hoped the beautiful drawing of Mr. Joseph Goddard, with its minute 
and admirable fidelity of detail, would be laid before the Trustees, and 
that Mr. Dudgeon’s drawings would accompany it; so that those gentle- 
men would have every assistance in coming to a conclusion respecting 
the fitness of the building for the object proposed. 

Excavations have recently been made near the Jewry Wall, Leicester, 
under the auspices of the Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
in the presence of Mr. Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., and many local 
antiquaries, to determine, if possible, its origin and use; Mr. Henry 
Goddard, architect, of Leicester, took part in the operations, and was 
enabled to take accurate measurements of every part of that very ancient 
structure. Mr. Goddard now exhibited to the Society a drawing of the 
Jewry Wall, shewing the discoveries made during those excavations, 
which he explained in the following paper :— 


“ THE JEWRY WALL, LEICESTER. 

“ Excavations having been made in front of the Jewry Wall to ascertain its 
depth and the extent of its foundation, I felt desirous of examining, measuring, 
and making a correct drawing of the structure. I have done so, and have pleasure 
in exhibiting the drawing for the inspection of the Committee of the Leicester- 
shire Architectural and Archeological Society, with an elevation and section of the 
wall, and the dimensions of the details. 

“ The wall consists of four arches, with a niche between the two central arches. 
The present level of the passage between the wall and the church has been con- 
siderably raised above the level originally existing in the Roman period. Hence, 
the piers which sustain the arches or barrel roofs sink below the pavement 7 ft. 
6in. At this depth a line of loose concrete is met with, 14 to 11 in. thick, which 
probably lay immediately beneath the Roman road or pavement. 

“The excavation and piers continued downwards below the level about 11 ft. 
This fact shewed that the piers and barrel roofs did not project beyond the face 
of the wall seen in the recesses more than 4 ft. 6in.; the piers having a perpen- 
dicular face of Roman tiles and stone of regular masoury down to the lowest 
foundations. 

“The projection of the piers being only 4 ft. 6in., and the latter shewing no 
connection with any building in an easterly direction,—that is towards the church 
of St. Nicholas,—I cannot suppose the fabric to have been a temple, as some anti- 
quaries conjecture it to have been: in my opinion it wus the western entrance to 
the ancient city, having two gateways; and I am the more fortified in this opinion - 
by the remembrance that some years ago, in excavating for the foundation of a 
building in 'Talbot-lane, I discovered remains of a paved road, of considerable width, 
in a direct line between the Jewry Wall and the Watt’s Causeway, which con- 
nected the town anciently with the oman road called the Foss Way. 

“ Between the two central arches was a niche for a statue. At the northern end 
of the Jewry Wall was an arched recess, which being close to one of the gates, 
may have formed a sentinel’s room. _In the wall here were two narrow apertures, 
with circular heads, intended perhaps for the use of the sentinel in looking out and 
watching the approach of strangers. At the southern extremity of the Wall is 
a similar but wider recess, having a like purpose, namely, that of a guard-chamber 
for the use of the sentries. Formerly a cottage stood in this arch, which was 
taken down some years ago. 


* GENT, MaG., Oct. 1862, p. 441. 
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‘Let me now invite the attention of this Society to the dilapidated and unsafe 
state of this very interesting work of antiquity. Some years since some person 
cut away nearly the whole of the piers below the barrel roofs, in order to provide 
a shelter in which to hang ladders, to protect them from the influences of the 
weather. On examining the top of the wall, I find that that portion of it which 
would have given strength, by counterbalancing the overhanging roof, is perished 
and gone. Consequently, I consider the overhanging arches are in a very danger- 
ous condition; and if brick piers are not immediately built for their support, we 
shall very soon see but little left of this remarkable specimen of ancient art and 
ingenious architecture.” 

The thanks of the meeting were given to Messrs Goddard and Son 
for the very valuable and artistic drawing exhibited, and to Mr. Goddard, 
sen., for his explanatory paper. It was also resolved that means ought 
to be taken to preserve the remains, and the Secretaries were instructed 
as to the course proposed to be adopted. 

Mr. Vincent Wing communicated some observations, upon “ The 
Present Requirements of Gothic Architecture in order to a successful 
Competition with the Works of Antiquity ;” a subject which it is under- 
stood that gentleman will again bring under the notice of the Society at 
its next general meeting, to be held this year at Kibworth. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


June 8. Mr. Josepu Rosertson, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the 
chair, 

On a ballot the following gentlemen were admitted Fellows of the 
Society :—Mr. James R. Stewart, Duke-street, and Mr. Henry Flock- 
hart, Inverleith-row. 

The Chairman expressed the gratification of the members on the re- 
appearance among them of Professor Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, who 
had done so much while Secretary to forward archeological pursuits, 
and more recently had contributed from remains in the New World 
fresh light on the early ages of our history. 

Thereafter the following communications were read :— 

I, Account of recent Excavations of a group of Standing Stones in 
the Parish of Banchory-Devenick, Kincardineshire. By Alexander 
Thomson, of Banchory, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. Four of these stone circles 
are all found within the space of about a mile, generally placed on 
a platform. In two cases the monuments are formed of three concentric 
circles. Careful diggings were recently made by Mr. Thomson, when 
in most of the circles were found half-calcined bones, black unctuous 
earth, fragments of wood charcoal, and clay urns. In this paper Mr. 
Thomson described the arrangement of the stones in each circle, with the 
diggings in them, which, in his opinion, shew very clearly that whatever 
other purposes these circles may have served, one use of them was as 
places of burial. The paper was accompanied by sketches and photo- 
graphs, and it adverted to the rapid and recent removal of many of these 
monuments, unless in cases where they were specially protected. 

II. Notice of an Urn found on the estate of Letham, near Arbroath. 
By A. Jervise, Esq., Cor. Mem. S.A. Scot. This urn was recently 
found in a short cist in digging for stones in a hillock near the little 
stream of the Brothock. The cist was about twenty inches square and 
about ten inches deep. The bottom was strewn with human bones, and 
the urn, in excellent preservation, was found on the south side of it. 
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Besides the urn, Mr. Jervise described the historical character of the 
locality, and various objects of archeological interest in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

III. Note of the Original Matrix of the Seal of the Burgh of Aber- 
deen, A.D. 1430 (which was exhibited). By Cosmo Innes, Esq., 
V.P.S.A. Scot. In the outset of his remarks, Mr. Innes expressed his 
satisfaction with a recent suggestion of Mr. Duncan M‘Laren at the 
Convention of Burghs, for collecting the materials existing in the reco:ds 
of many of them for illustrating the history and manners of the ancient 
burghers. Asa small part of such an inquiry, he adverted to the im- 
portance of old burgh seals, taking as illustrations the early seals of 
Glasgow, Holyrood, and its burgh of Canongate, and more especially 
the seals of the burgh of Aberdeen, which he described at some length. 
The matrix exhibited by Mr. Innes has on its back this inscription :— 
THE YER OF GRAS 1430 JON THE VAUS WAS ALDERMAN, AND THIS SEL MAD. 

IV. Note respecting the Book-stamp of Archbishop Hamilton, of 
St. Andrews, 1548—1571. By Mr. Henry Laing. The original book- 
stamp is preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and was described 
by Mr. Laing, who exhibited a beautiful electrotype copy executed 
by himself. 

V. List of the Protocol Books of the City of Edinburgh, with Ex- 
tracts. By Thomas Thomson, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. The records noticed 
by Mr. Thomson extend from 1500 to 1600, and comprise many docu- 
ments which illustrate the civil and ecclesiastical history of the burgh. 

In drawing attention to the donations, the Chairman particularly ad- 
verted to the work on the literature of Scandinavia, with readings of 
the Runes of Maeshowe, by Mr. J. M. Mitchell, one of the foreign 
secretaries, which he had no doubt would be regarded with interest by 
the members; and to the extensive collection of flint weapons and im- 
plements, urns, and other remains, presented by Professor Daniel Wilson. 
Dr. Wilson gave some explanations regarding these flints, which gave 
rise to an interesting discussion between him and Mr. Evans, who has 
been so active in his investigations of the recent discoveries on the 
banks of the Somme. 

Mr. Stuart called attention to a letter from M. Troyon, of Lausanne, 
to Mr. Charles Cowan, on the subject of lake habitations, with special 
reference to any vestiges of such habitations in the Loch of Dudding- 
ston; and a committee was named with instructions to investigate this 
matter. 

Several donations to the museum and library were announced. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


May 4. Tuomas Barstow, Esq., Garrow Hill, in the chair. 

The Rev. William Greenwell, Clifton, was elected a member. 

The business transacted mainly consisted of the announcement of 
donations of specimens received during the past month, especially a col- 
lection of eggs of British birds, presented by Mr. Thomas Brady, Low 
Ousegate, York. Mr. Dallas made a few remarks respecting the hand- 
some present of Mr. Brady. He stated that the «ggs comprised 160 
different species and 1,000 specimens, and altogethe would form an im- 
portant addition to the collection already in the Museum, which was 
rather imperfect. He referred particularly to Mr. Brady's excellent 
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model of the egg of the great auk, a bird now supposed to be extinct. 
The real eggs were very scarce and valuable, being worth as much as 
£25 or £26 each. Since the last meeting, Mr. Graham, Market-street, 
York, had fitted up in a superior style a case for the reception of British 
mammalia in the room where the Read collection of British birds was 
placed. Mr. S. W. North moved, and Mr. T. S. Noble seconded a re- 
solution, which was adapted unanimously, thanking Mr. Brady for his 
h: ndsome present. Thanks were also voted to the other donors of spe- 
cimens generally. 





THE SHAKSPERE TERCENTENARY MONUMENT 
COMMITTEE. 


Tue approaching three-hundredth anniversary of Shakspere’s birth has 
already called forth many suggestions as to its celebration; but the idea of ren- 
dering fit homage to the memory of the Poet, by the erection of a lasting 
National Monument, presents itself prominently to the minds of the millions 
who speak the language and acknowledge the humanizing genius of the great 
dramatist. This idea has taken a definite form, and received a distinct utter- 
ance from a number of literary and scientific men, who have come forward to 
initiate a movement which can only require publicity to obtain for it the sym- 
pathy and support of all classes. 

With this view a preliminary meeting of the members of the Urban 
Club was recently held at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell,—a spot, we hardly 
need remark, peculiarly interesting to the antiquarian, the scholar, and the 
dramatist, when the feeling was unanimous in favour of the erection of a Statue 
or other befitting Monument to England’s great Bard, on a site to be hereafter 
selected, in London, and a Provisional Committee was formed to give effect to 
the proposal. 

Among the names on the Committee we observe, with pleasure, those of 
Earl De Grey and Ripon, M. Guizot, the Rev. Professor Bremer, Mr. Hamilton, 
of the British Museum, Mr. Wright Vaux, Col. Burns, Mr. Linneus Banks, 
the Chevalier de Chatelain, &c., beside, as might be expected, men more inti- 
mately connected with the drama. The Committee, however, looks forward to 
the opportunity of merging itself in a more permanent Executive, which shall 
generally represent the literature and art of the age; and therefore solicits the 
immediate aid of all interested in the movement. Communications on the sub- 
ject may be addressed to the Honorary Secretary of the Urban Club, 
St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell; or the Secretary of the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society, 28, King-street, Covent Garden. 





Discovery or A Roman Hypocavst at Cuester.—A valued correspondent 
writes to apprize us of the fact that another Roman hypocaust was discovered 
at Chester on the 25th of June last. The site is about twenty-five feet square, 
and sixty pillars averaging twelve inches each have already been disclosed, 
although the northern part of the area had not been explored. Our corre- 
spondent has made application to the Marquis of Westminster, who is the 
owner of the land, and no doubt everything will be done by his Lordship to 
preserve this interesting relic from wanton or careless destruction. In our 
next month’s Number we trust that we shall be able to give our readers 


a complete account of the discovery. 
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Correspondence of Splvanus Arban. 


[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGaziN& 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. | 





FRAUDULENT MANUFACTURE OF FLINT IMPLEMENTS. 


Mr. Ursay,— About a fortnight ago a respectable jeweller in this 
city, who purchases for me such coins and other articles of archzo- 
logical interest as may come in his way, informed me that a poor 
labouring man had left with him several fine specimens of flint arrow- 
heads, which he said had been found in a barrow about eight miles 
from Winchester. On seeing them, although great care had evidently 
been taken to soil them and make them look old, I at once said they 
were modern. As the price for the whole was only ls., I purchased 
them, and told my friend the jeweller that he was to let me know if 
any more were offered to him. 

In a few days the man called again with more specimens, and was 
at once sent up to me. He shewed me about eighteen of them, and 
pressed me to purchase the whole, offering them at ls. I at once 
challenged him with the disgraceful act of selling for antiques what he 
knew to be of modern manufacture. For a time the man denied the 
charge stoutly, and said, “ Why, Sir, you can see for yourself what 
they are.” “ But surely,” said I, “ you cannot suppose that I can pur- 
chase these for genuine old arrow-heads? You are evidently acting 
dishonestly, or have been imposed upon yourself.” 

After a little more pressure he said, ‘‘ A poor man must live, and 
nobody with any knowledge of the real flint weapon can be taken in 
with these.” ‘ Why, then,” said I, “did you offer them to me?” 
“If you remember,” he said, “I did not say what they were, I simply 
asked you to buy them:” and such was the case; he had offered them 
at the jeweller’s shop as antiques, and told the story of the barrow by 
way of proof, but with me he was more wary. 

I now pressed him to tell me all about them. “ Where did you get 
* them? They are certainly fine specimens,” said I. ‘Did you make 
them?” The man at length confessed that he made them himself, and 
said .that for a small consideration he would shew me the “art and 
mystery.” Pulling out of his pocket a small dirty bag, he took from 
it a common carpenter’s awl, and the hasp which goes over the staple 
of a padlock, and then taking from another pocket some pieces of flint, 
he sat down, and holding the flint dexterously between his thumb and 
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finger and resting his hand upon his knee, he soon formed a beautiful 
specimen exactly similar to the one marked 4 on the sketch. The awl 
he used for making the angles at the base and rounding the barbs. 
The man’s skill and quickness were remarkable, being, as he informed 
me, the effect of several years’ practice in this art. I ought to say that 
the long portion of the hasp formed the handle, and the circular part 
the hammer with which he broke the flints. The man was evidently in 


The Implements of Trade. 


great poverty, and probably an idle vagabond, and was making his way 
to London, and I have no doubt that on his route he has left many speci- 
mens of his ingenuity. Probably this notice and the sketch subjoined 
illustrative of the man’s art, may save many of your readers from 
a gross imposition.—I am, &c. 
Cuartes Cottier, M.A., F.S.A. 
The Training College, Winchester, June 12, 1863. 
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IRISH ROUND TOWERS. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your May Number con- 
tains an article upon Irish Round Towers, 
being a review of Mr. H. Westropp’s 
paper read before the Kilkenny Ar- 
cheological Society, and also of one 
contributed by me to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. As that review 
exhibits some errors and misrepresenta- 
tions, I would ask your permission to 
make some comments thereon, and shall 
therefore proceed to deal with them 
seriatim. 

At p. 543 your reviewer states, that 
“ Mr. Brash’s view is altogether opposite 
to Mr. Westropp’s; he still adhieres vi- 
gorously to the wild Irish dreams of the 
last century.” Now I fearlessly assert 
that there is not a sentiment in my paper 
that justifies this assertion. What were 
the “wild Irish dreams of the last cen- 
tury” on this subject ? Why, that they 
were fire temples, erected by the wor- 
shippers of that element for the pre- 
servation of the sacred flame; that they 
were station pillars, erected by some 
fanatical sect in imitation of Simon 
Stylites, who passed his life in an ele- 
vated position in society, doing penance 
on a lofty pillar; that they were Cloch 
Angcoire ; cenobitic cells ; that they were 
Danish watch-towers. Such were the 
theories of the last century, some of 
them, the wildest, originated not by 
harebrained Irish enthusiasts, but by 
sober, staid, learned Saxons; witness 
Vallancey and Ledwich. To none of 
these, or to any theory of the last cen- 
tury, do I adhere; my simple opinion, 
hesitatingly advanced, is, that they are 
monumental and sepulchral. 

Your reviewer further represents me as 
“smashing Mr. Black,”—any intention 
of which I entirely disclaim, in the 
vigorous sense insinuated. Mr. Black I 
personally know, and esteem, for his 
great kindness and urbanity to every 
person visiting Brechin for the purposes 
of archeological information. I have 
found it necessary to correct a few trifling 
errors in his account of Brechin tower, 
but I trust in a kindly and genial spirit. 


Again, we are informed that “ Mr. Brash 
goes in for the whole pagan theory, and 
a degree of antiquity lost in‘ the clouds ; 
and for the urn-burial theory.” My 
answer to this is, I have not gone for 
any specific antiquity, I have simply 
stated my opinion that these curious 
structures had their origin in pagan 
times: Giraldus Cambrensis speaks of 
them as being common in the country 
in his day, Dr. Petrie argues ably for 
their existence in the sixth century, 
surely there is nothing very wild or 
ridiculous in my originating them a 
couple of centuries further back. As to 
the “urn-burial theory,” I am not ac- 
quainted with it, never having heard of 
any theory of that nature in connection 
with the Round Tower question. I 
have only recorded a fact, the finding of 
a sepulchral urn in excavating the inte- 
rior of the tower of Timahoe. If I have 
erred in ascribing a pagan antiquity to 
these structures, I have done so in 
goodly and learned company; Vallancey, 
Beaufort, O’Connor, Lanigan, Betham, 
Dalton, Windle, and Connellan have 
advocated their pre-Christian character. 

At p. 544 he states, “ With the infor- 
mation we at present possess, it is im- 
possible to say at what period the build- 
ing of round towers began, but it is 
quite clear that they continued to be 
built down to the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries.” I am obliged to him 
for his candid admission: after accusing 
me in a former paragraph of having 
gone in for the pagan theory, he here 
honestly acknowledges, “ it is impossible 
to say at what period the building of 
round towers began.” 

The erection of them having been 
continued down to the above-named 
periods is quite new to me: I am not 
aware of any documentary evidence in 
existence that favours such a statement, 
and certainly, the characteristics and 
details of the buildings themselves are 
diametrically opposed to it. I have 
taken some pains to ascertain if any 
such evidence exists, without success; 
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I have carefully sifted the value of the 
few meagre notices which the great 
industry of Dr. Petrie has exhumed 
from the rubbish of past history and 
legend, and am compelled to declare, 
that the date of the erection of a single 
round tower has not been established. 

Your reviewer gives a novel reason for 
the change in national fashions, from 
the round to the square tower, as follows : 
“This change of fashion may be fairly 
attributed to the fact that by that time 
the Irish masons had become habituated 
to the use of squared stones, which they 
clearly were not in the time of Arch- 
bishop Malachy, in the twelfth century.” 
The writer goes on to state, that it was 
only in the thirteenth century the Irish 
began to acquire the art of dressing and 
squaring stone; that the only examples 
of cut stone of the twelfth century, such 
as Cormac’s Chapel, are in those places 
where soft stone could be procured ; 
that the building material generally 
throughout Ireland was so hard and 
intractable, that the Irish masons built 
these towers round, instead of square, 
to avoid the necessity of squaring quoins. 
Much of this reasoning will be perfectly 
new to Irish antiquaries; it certainly 
will not stand the test of criticism. 

Now admitting that there was no 
other building erected of cut stone before 
or at the commencement of the twelfth 
century, where, I ask, did Irish masons 
learn to construct such an edifice as the 
one in question ? 

Though of small dimensions, this 
building is of exceedingly interesting 
character; it consists of a nave and 
chancel, flanked by two square towers. 
It is externally cased with ashlar; the 
south front has two arcades, of panels, 
divided by piers resting on ornamental 
stringcourses. The interior of the nave 
has an arcade of blank arches at each 
side, divided by piers having enriched 
caps, and their surfaces diapered with 
incised pottery. Ranges of attached 
columns rest on these arcades, having 
sculptured caps and bases, from which 
spring semicircular bands, dividing the 
waggon-headed vault into panels. It 
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was entered from the north and south 
sides by doorways profusely enriched 
with sculpture. The chancel-arch had 
four orders of pillars, with corresponding 
arch-mouldings, richly carved, including 
the shafts of the columns. The chancel 
had also arcades of arches divided by 
pillars with carved caps and bases; it 
was groined in stone, and otherwise 
beautified with sculpture. 

Over the semicircular arch of the 
nave was an apartment supposed to be 
a muniment-room, from the careful ar- 
rangement made for heating and ven- 
tilation by flues in the thickness of the 
wall. This apartment was vaulted by 
an arch of tufa, over which was the 
actual roof, formed of rhomboidal-shaped 
blocks of stone, carefully fitted; the 
whole forming a solid, enduring, and 
impermeable roof. I have thus given 
but a brief description of this remark- 
able building (well worthy the careful 
study of the architectural antiquary), to 
shew that architectural art was in no 
crude state when it was erected, but 
that it was executed by men thoroughly 
well acquainted with their business in 
all its branches, and evidencing in the 
variety of its sculptured details that 
there was then existing in Ireland a 
school of art-workmen not inferior to 
those of any other country at that 
period. 

Fortunately, the date of the erection 
of this edifice is well ascertained. It 
was commenced a.D. 1127, and conse- 
crated A.D. 1134, under the auspices of 
Cormac MacCarthy, King of Munster. 

I can, however, produce examples of 
ecclesiastical edifices of much more im- 
portance and greater pretensions erected 
in Ireland during the twelfth century. 
I allude to such extensive monastic es- 
tablishments as Cong, founded a.D. 1187 ; 
Mellifont, 1142; Bective, 1142; Mo- 
nastir-Nenagh, 1148; Boyle, 1161; 
Dunbrody, 1179; Jerpoint, 1180; of 
each of which considerable remains still 
exist, evidencing that the churches con- 
nected with them were of considerable 
size, ranging from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet in length, and con- 
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sisting of nave, aisles, chancel, tran- 
septs, and from two to four chapels, 
with large square towers at the inter- 
section of the principal parts. The ex- 
isting remains of these edifices prove 
incontestably that the Irish masons were 
equal to the production of works of 
masonry and sculpture equal to any 
other workmen of the age; and that 
the hardest limestones were as tractable 
under their chisels as the softest grits ; 
nay, every student of Irish archzology 
will admit that in general they ex- 
hibited considerable skill and judgment 
in the selection of materials for their 
carved works, examples of which are 
found in their crosses and tombstones, 
little injured after a thousand years’ ex- 
posure to the weather. 

The above examples will refute the 
idea of square towers not having been 
erected until the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Cormac’s chapel, as I 


stated before, has two square towers at 
the east end of the nave, coeval with 
the building; although at the time of 
its erection a very ancient round tower 


existed on the site, and still exists per- 
fect, shewing a far superior class of 
masonry to that executed in the adjoin- 
ing cathedral, erected in the thirteenth 
century. But square towers of a much 
more ancient type exist in Ireland, as 
that on Quaker Island in Lough Ree, 
and one which surmounts the stone- 
roofed oratory at Cloghereen, in Kerry ; 
indeed, the idea advanced, that the Irish 
masons built their towers round instead 
of square to avoid dressing stones for 
the quoins, is extremely puerile, and I 
am surprised that one who sets up for 
an archeological censor should advance 
it. Does the reviewer know that the 
construction of a circular tower is much 
more difficult than a square one? that 
it requires more accuracy in the setting 
out, more care in the plumbing, far 
more labour and waste of material in 
the execution? Does he know that 
every stone in a round tower (that is, 
in the facing) has to be dressed either 
concave or convex, even supposing it 
rubble masonry? And in which is 
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there more skilled labour, in such a con- 
struction or in a.square tower, where 
the stones are used with their natural 
faces, and only the few quoins squared ? 
I know that in practice a builder or 
workman always requires double pay- 
ment for circular work. But I will go 
farther back than the twelfth century 
and shew that not only squared masonry 
but carved work was in use many cen- 
turies before. 

I will instance the admirable examples 
of squared masonry in the round towers 
of Ardmore, Devenish, Clonmacnoise ; in 
the base of Kildare tower, in that of 
Oran, and many others. Instances of 
elaborate carved work are found on our 
numerous ancient crosses as old as the 
eighth century; on our grave-slabs ; 
and many bits of beautiful and curious 
sculptured detail on our very ancient 
parochial churches. There are, how- 
ever, a class of ecclesiastical structures 
in Ireland of far greater antiquity than 
any of the preceding, and which, though 
entirely devoid of sculptured ornament, 
are yet remarkable for the singularity 
of their masonry and excellence of their 
construction: I allude to that class of 
buildings called primitive churches and 
oratories, described by Dr. Petrie, and 
admirably illustrated by that accom- 
plished antiquary. Their date ranges 
from the sixth to the tenth century ; 
their dimensions vary from 12 ft. by 
8 ft. to 40 ft. by 20 ft. in clear of walls ; 
they are generally simple parallelo- 
grams; where chancels exist they are 
usually later additions; those of the 
greatest age present the curious feature 
of the side walls projecting at either 
end from one to two feet beyond the gable 
walls, forming a pilaster on the angles. 

Examples are found in Mac Dara’s 
Church, co. Galway, (see Dr. Petrie’s 
work, p. 189); in the churches of St. 
Camin, on Iniscaltra, in Lough Derg; 
of Rath, co. Kerry; of Cool, co. Cork ; 
of Kilreece, co. Limerick; of Leabha 
Mollagga, co. Cork. It is generally 
admitted that buildings of this class 
were stone-roofed: several of them re- 
main so to this day, as St. Molua’s, at 
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Killaloe; St. Flannan’s on Friar’s Island 
in the Shannon; St. Columb’s at Kells, 
and the above-named church of St. Mac 
Dara, as also the oratory usually called 
St. Kevin’s Kitchen at Glendalough, and 
the little church at Cloghereen, co. 
Kerry. Numbers of others retain ves- 
tiges of the stone roof. 

These primitive buildings arescattered 
over the country in hundreds, and though 
very frequently built of rubble, numbers 
of them are executed in random ashlar— 
that is, of squared stones, not set in 
regular courses. 

In the rubble-built churches, great 
attention is paid to the door and win- 
dow, and quoin-dressings. These primi- 
tive masons much affected the use of 
large material; it is not unusual to find 
squared stones from three to six feet 
long worked into the walling of these 
churches, and that of St. Mac Duagh, on 
the great Isle of Arran, has one of the 
side walls built of eleven stones, one of 
which is of enormous size. 

St. Kevin’s Kitchen at Glendalough, 
a building certainly not later than the 
seventh century, is a good specimen of 
the massive squared masonry of the 
period, the west end of which is il- 
lustrated by Dr. Petrie, p. 252. This 
building, the dimensions of which are 
224 ft. by 15 ft. clear of the walls, which 
are 4ft. in thickness, has a waggon- 
headed vault; over this is asmall cham- 
ber, having a second vault of a pointed 
form,—the stones of which are not, how- 
ever, laid to a centre, or centres, but 
overlap, as in some very ancient exam- 
ples; this last supports the stone roof, 
which is formed of wedge-shaped blocks, 
carefully cut to the pitch of the roof. 

On Friar’s Island, in the Shannon, 
opposite Killaloe, is the ancient stone- 
roofed oratory of St. Flannan; it now 
forms the chancel of a small church, 
a nave having been added to it at some 
remote period. Its dimensions in clear 
are 10 ft. Gin. by 6 ft. 4in., the walls 
being 3 ft. thick; it is stone roofed, 
having a very high pitch, but has no 
internal arch, as St. Kevin’s Kitchen and 

other examples, the internal soffit being 
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angular, and its lines parallel with the 
external rake of the roof. The walls 
internally and externally are cased with 
hammer-dressed work, of excellent cha- 
racter, while the outside covering of the 
roof is formed of small rhomboidal-shaped 
blocks, accurately dressed to the pitch 
of the roof, and set in the most scientific 
manner to form a water-tight covering. 
Now the construction of this ancient 
oratory, allowed to be coeval with the 
introduction of Christianity into this 
district, gives ample evidence of the 
constructive skill and ingenuity of the 
masons of that remote age. But I will 
go a step further back still, and shew 
that squared masonry and accurately 
built rubble masonry were common in 
Ireland before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. 

Military constructions of great anti- 
quity exist in Ireland, called Cathair 
and Cashel, being eircular fortifications 
having one or more walls of circumval- 
lation, built of uncemented masonry, 
and ranging, according to the magnitude 
of the fort, in thickness from six to twenty 
feet, having massive gateways, lintelled 
with large slabs of stone. One of these, 
called Cathair Mac Lir, is to be found 
about two miles north of the round 
tower of Kineth, co. Cork. Its wall has 
been much dilapidated, but its gateway 
was quite perfect when first I visited it; 
Iam sorry to say,on my last visit I 
found it greatly injured by the neigh- 
bouring peasants for the sake of the 
materials, 

The gateway was 5ft. 7 in. wide by 
7 ft. 3in. high; the walling at each jamb 
of the passage shewed 22 ft. in thick- 
ness; it was uncemented, and built of 
blocks either square, rectangular, or 
trapezoidal on face, all neatly dressed, 
and accurately fitted without spawls. 
The passage was covered by seven mas- 
sive stone slabs. 

A remarkable primeval monument 
exists near Sneem, co. Kerry. The use 
of the building, whether religious or 
military, has not been determined. 

It is a Cathair of unusual construction, 
being 89 ft. internal diameter, enclosed 
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by a wall 13 ft. 5in. thick at the base, 
and 18 ft. high, where a portion remains 
perfect ; a moat of 26 ft. wide and 6 ft. 
deep surrounds it. The entrance is by 
a gateway similar to that at Cathair 
Mac Lir, having converging jambs, and 
lintelled with large slabs of stone; it 
is 4ft.6in. wide at sill, and 4ft. at 
head, being 6 ft. high. The interior 
circumference or face of wall is divided 
into ten ranges of steps, every two 
ranges or flights crossing each other 
like the letter X, and ascending to 
the top of the parapet. There are 
several chambers in the thickness of the 
wall. This structure is erected of the 
slate rock of the neighbourhood: the 
masonry is uncemented. An accurate 
description of it is given by the late 
Mr. Bland of Derryquin, in a paper 
read before the Royal Irish Academy, 
and published in their Transactions, vol. 
xiv. p. 17, of the Section of Antiquities ; 
the masonry he thus describes :— 

“On the outside it is very smooth, 
and built with the greatest degree of 
accuracy and correctness, so that no 
deviation from the regularity of the 
curve appears in any part of it. The 
stones are small, and the joints filled in 
with splinters of stone, either hammered 
in so strongly, or pressed so closely by 
the weight of the superincumbent struc- 
ture, that it is nearly impossible to pull 
one of them from its place.” 

The above quotation shews the im- 
pression which the excellency of the 
masonry made on the mind of a non- 
professional gentleman, and though the 
masonry ‘is not squared except at the 
door-jambs, it is yet fitted together with 
great skill, and is a remarkable specimen 
of uncemented rubble masonry, a class 
of walling much more difficult of execu- 
tion than that where the stones are laid 
in mortar. 

The remains of a similar building ex- 
ist in the county of Donegal, called the 
“Grianon of Ailech.” It is accurately 
described and illustrated in the first 
volume of the “Ordnance Survey of 
Londonderry,” (Dublin: Hodges and 
Smith, 1837). Drawings of the en- 
trance gateway are givén, shewing it 
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to have been exactly similar to those 
above described, and of nearly the same 
dimensions ; examples of the masonry 
are also given, shewing i to have been 
rather polygonal in character. Many 
other buildings of this class, and several 
other varieties of military defences, 
erected of uncemented masonry of a 
superior class, are to be found in the 
south and west of Ireland, and in all 
the islands along the west coast, as 
well as on numerous headlands and pro- 
montories; evidencing that the art of 
the mason was in great requisition in 
this country from periods long ante- 
cedent to the introduction of Christi- 
anity. The reviewer informs his readers 
that “Mr. Brash, as an architect, ought 
to be ashamed of the ignorance he dis- 
plays on the history of his own art,” 
(p. 545). Now had I really displayed 
this ignorance of architectural art, I 


‘do not think it was quite polite of the 


gentleman to make me acquainted with 
my deficiencies in the very exceptionable 
language above quoted; but inasmuch 
as I am entirely unconscious of having 
in my paper on Brechin Tower touched 
in any way upon the history of my art, 
I am equally unconscious of the appli- 
cation of the above very urbane and 
considerate criticism. 

But the most extraordinary and un- 
accountable statement in his review is 
made, at p. 546, where he writes, “ Mr. 
Brash does not seem to know that in 
some instances, at least, the worked 
stone doorways and the sculptures are 
insertions of a much later date than 
the rest of the masonry.” This is a 
very singular observation,—“ does not 
seem to know.” Has he at all read 
the paper he is criticising? if so, he 
would have seen that six pages of it are 
devoted to prove that the doors of the 
round towers of Kildare, Timahoe, Bre- 
chin, and Donoughmore, are insertions, 
executed at “a much later date than 
the rest of the masonry.” 

He takes exception to my using the 
term “converging jambs” to opes whose 
sides incline inwards from sill to head. 
Whether it is “an Irish provincialism” 
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or not, I think it is a happy and correct 
mode of describing objects of this pecu- 
liar construction, and which marks a 
primitive style of architecture in India, 
Greece, Italy, the islands of the Medi- 
terranean, Ireland, and South America. 
He further states that these converging 
jambs were in “ use as late as the seven- 
teenth century, as at Galway ; and are 
used in the Norman castles in Ireland 
just as much as in the round towers.” 
This is quite new to me, as I am sure it 
will be to many of my architectural and 
antiquarian brethren in this country. 

I have been in Galway, both city and 
county. I have never seen an example 
of it in either except connected with 
a pagan Cathair, round tower, or primi- 
tive church. Iam equally oblivious as 
to the existence of this form of ope in 
Norman castles—never yet met with an 
instance, and should feel much obliged if 
any reader of the GENTLEM4N’s MaGa- 
ZINE would supply me with one, giving 
the dimensions; being careful to note 
that it is not an example distorted by 
pressure or unequal settlement. Not 
depending on my own experience and 
researches, I have consulted the first 
living authority, Mr. John Windele, of 
Cork, whose personal collection of notes 
and drawings of Irish antiquities extends 
to twenty volumes quarto, the labour of 
a life ardently devoted to the elucida- 
tion of the topography and antiquities 
of his native country. That gentleman 
informs me he never met with an example 
of this peculiar form of ope in any Nor- 
man castle or in any other building from 
the thirteenth century downwards. 

I cannot conclude without noticing 
another uncalled-for observation of the 
reviewer in reference to a few words 
quoted by me from Hector Boece ; it is 
as follows :—“ It would be more honest 
and far more satisfactory to quote the 
exact words of the contemporary author 
Hector Boece, and give the whole pas- 
sage, not merely a few words out of it.” 
The inference obviously intended to be 
conveyed is, that I dishonestly sup- 
pressed the passage for some object 
which he cannot himself explain. 
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Now I conceive it would have been 
more honest if he himself had consulted 
the author in question, and ascertained 
if there was anything in the passage 
which I had an interest in suppressing 
ere he made so unwarrantable a charge. 
In conclusion, every dispassionate reader 
will admit that the writer has over- 
stepped the bounds of candid criticism. 

Iam, &e., 
RicHARD Rott Brasu. 


June 4, 1863. 


[We insert Mr. Brash’s letter with 
pleasure, upon the principle of fair play, 
and giving an opportunity for stating 
any opinions for which there appear 
to be reasonable ground, however dif- 
ferent they may be from our own; and 
also because it contains much valuable 
information not generally known, and 
which some of our readers will be glad 
to obtain. Mr. Brash would have reason 
to complain of the tone of our reviewer 
if anything personal had been meant, 
but this he disclaims; he spoke of a 
school, not of an individual. We know 
him to be well acquainted with the gene- 
ral history of architecture in Europe, 
and that acquaintance has led him to 
consider the theory of the Irish school 
to which Mr. Brash belongs, as altoge- 
ther wild and untenable. Whether that 
theory belongs to the last century or 
the present is of very little importance. 
That the buildings of a country remote 
from the centres of civilization should 
be some centuries in advance of corre- 
sponding buildings in any other country 
is altogether incredible to any one who 
has studied the general history of archi- 
tecture, which is a new study in our 
own day, and the names of learned 
antiquaries who lived before the time 
of Rickman do not carry the slightest 
weight with them to any one who knows 
anything of the subject. Mr. Brash 
shews by the present letter that he has 
not studied the history of architec- 
ture in general, and that is a point on 
which local antiquaries in all countries 
are always at fault. It is only by 
comparing the buildings of one country 
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with those of another that we learn 
to distinguish the state of the building 
art at different periods, and to know 
that it proceeded so nearly part passu 
in all countries that one is rarely more 
than a single generation in advance 
or in arrear of any other. Mr. Brash 
adopts the received opinions of a certain 
Trish school, which are worthless, because 
they do not take the trouble to compare 
the architecture of Ireland with that of 
other countries. The name of Dr. Petrie 
can never be mentioned without respect, 
and he is one of the most sensible of the 
Irish antiquaries, because he is a highly- 
educated gentleman, and a well-informed 
man; but even he has not studied the 
architecture of other countries and com- 
pared it with his own to any material 
extent. 

Mr. Brash does not bring forward 
a single proof of the antiquity of any of 
the buildings which he cites; he merely 
makes bold assertions, on the strength 
of the assertions of other Irish anti- 
quaries, whose authority on the subject 
is no better than his own. Let him, if 
he can, produce any evidence of any 
building of ashlar masonry in Ireland 
before the twelfth century, or any proof 
that any one of the round towers is 
earlier than the eleventh. That build- 
ings of rough stone without mortar may 
be of any period is not disputed ; whether 
the stones are large or small depends on 
the nature of the material of the district 
in which they are built. 

Cormac’s Chapel has long been con- 
sidered as an exceptional building; there 
is no other at all like it in Ireland, and 
there can be no doubt that it was either 
built by Norman masons or under the 
eye of a Norman architect. Mr. Brash 
shews that he has not read St. Bernard’s 
“Life of Archbishop Malachy,” which is 
the best contemporary account of the 
state of Ireland in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, and we must beg leave 
to doubt whether he has read Hector 
Boece, as he declines our reviewer’s 
challenge to quote the exact words of 
that author. 

It is notorious that the round towers 
Gent, Mac, Voit, CCXV, 
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of Norfolk and Suffolk were built round 
because the builders had no squared 
stone to make the corners of, the ma- 
terial being flint. Mr. Brash’s argu- 
ments apply only to round towers built 
of ashlar masonry, our reviewer’s only 
to those built of rough stone; for he 
considers all those of ashlar as of much 
later date. Mr. Brash does not appear 
to see the difference between assertions 
and proofs ; and he gives no evidence to 
shew that the Round Tower at Cashel 
is earlier than Cormac’s Chapel. Being 
built partly of the same material, our 
reviewer had at least some ground for 
considering it to be built immediately 
after it, using up some of the material 
that had been left ; this material having 
been brought from some distance. If 
our reviewer was somewhat too severe 
upon Mr. Brash, he has at least given 
him a quid pro quo. We do not wish to 
defend rudeness on either side, but we 
believe our reviewer has erred inad- 
vertently, from haste only, and to have 
considered Mr. Brash merely as a type 
of the purely local antiquary—having 
no personal knowledge of him. 

Mr. Brash first assumes the sculptured 
stone crosses to be of some very remote 
period, and then takes that assumption 
as proof of the age of other stone work. 
If he had read the article on the Abbey 
Churches of Caen in our March number 
of the present year, he would have seen 
the great progress that was made in the 
art of building between the years 1060 
and 1160, and the great difference in 
the character of the masonry of those 
two periods in Normandy. The Nor- 
mans are generally allowed to have been 
the best masons in Europe at the begin- 
ning of that century, and although other 
nations had learned to become equally 
good masons before the end of it, no 
one who is not blinded by local pre- 
judices can believe that the Irish were 
better masons than the Normans or any 
other nation in Europe at the begin- 
ning of it, that is in the middle of the 
eleventh century ; and although the his- 
tory of buildings in rough stone is still 
involved in obscurity, that of buildings 
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in ashlar masonry is pretty well ascer- 
tained. It is a remarkable fact in the 
history of architecture in Ireland that 
the tall square towers in the Friars’ 
churches are almost all insertions after 
the churches were built, and they begin 
where the round towers leave off. 

If Mr. Brash or his friends will take 
the trouble to read an article on Irish 
Medieval Architecture which appeared 
in our pages some time since* they 
will find examples cited in support of 
the views entertained by our reviewer. 
Doorways built after the Irish fashion, 
narrower at the top than at the bottom, 
with sloping sides, are mentioned in 
the Norman castle of Maynooth, in the 
twelfth century, and other examples are 
known down to the Elizabethan houses 
at Galway, which also have the orna- 
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ment called Runic upon them. Mr, 
Brash is very indignant at being called 
“ignorant,” and we will allow that our 
reviewer might have stated in so many 
words that he had no intention of ap- 
plying that term personally; but we 
believe all that he meant was, that 
any architect who shews his ignorance 
of the history of architecture may justly 
be called an ignorant man, because he 
is ignorant of a subject which it is 
his duty to have studied: if he wishes 
to rank higher in the scale of society 
than mere builders or surveyors, he 
must make good his claim by shewing 
that he is an educated man, and no man 
can be considered as properly educated 
who is ignorant of the history of his 
own special art. ] 


ON THE PRE-CHRISTIAN CROSS. 


Maz. Ursan,—The wide dissemination 
of the cross through many countries, 
and at a period anterior to the Christian 
era, has been a subject of wonder, and 
has elicited various theories from many. 
Mysterious meanings have been given 
to these crosses; but, like all mysterious 
solutions, have had fruitless results. If 
there is any mystery anywhere, it is not 
in the thing or object itself, but in the 
nature of man, which is endowed with an 
universal instinctive principle, peculiar to 
man’scommon nature, by which almost si- 
milar objects inthe various stages of man’s 
development in countries the most widely 
apart are worked out and suggested to 
his mind according as the necessities of 
his nature require, and according as the 
suggestive principle is awakened and 
developed in man to supply his wants. 
In the early stages of man’s development, 
when written language was unknown, 
and there was no “reading public,” 
emblems or symbols were used as the 
outward and visible sign of the thing 
signified: thus in India a cross was the 
symbol of resignation, in Egypt the 
symbol of life, the meaning being derived 
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from the root or germ from which the 
symbol took its origin. After a careful 
examination of the several crosses I have 
collected from countries the most widely 
apart and unconnected with each other, 
I have come to this conclusion, that the 
various forms of crosses have a separate 
and independent origin in the different 
countries in which they are used, the 
germ or root of the cross being frequently 
found in the country where it took its 
origin. For example, in Egypt the 
crux ansata, which is the hieroglyphic 
sign of divine life and regeneration, is 
derived from the phallus, which is the 
symbol of life and prolific energy. In 
India, the cross FH, or Swastika of the 
Buddhists, is composed of two letters, 
} sw, and -}! ¢i, or suti, which is the 
Pali form of the Sanscrit swasti, 
which means ‘it is well,’ or, as Wilson 
expresses it, “so be it:” it is a symbol 
of resignation. In Greece the form of 
the cross frequently found on Athenian 
vases was suggested by the impression 
of the punch mark on the reverse of the 
early Greek coins. In ornamentation 
the cross is one of the simplest forms, 
and is one naturally suggested to the 
barbarous Indian and to the intellectual 
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Greek, for it is merely the intersection 
of two lines. Numberless examples of 
the cross used in ornamentation are to 
be found on the Greek painted vases. 
The crosses, squares, and other pat- 
terns on the tomb of Midas, in Phry- 
gia, were, according to Mr. Stuart, 
intended as imitations of carpet-work, 
for which Lydia and Phrygia were 
anciently celebrated. There is a cross 
on the lintel of a subterraneous gate in 
the Pelasgic walls of Alatrium, in Latium ; 
it is a combination of three phalli, the 
phallus being held in reverence by the 
early Greek colonists, as a symbol of 
the prolific powers of nature. According 
to Muller (Ancient Art, p. 627) this 
sign on the gate at Alatrium was a kind 
of amulet to ward off the “dreaded 
invidia,” (the phallus being used for that 
purpose at a later period), and is perhaps 
the oldest specimen of the kind. His 
editor adds that a similar one is to be 
found on a wall of the Homeric city, 
Antheia. In Persia and Assyria the 
cross is the abridged form of the feroher, 
or emblem of the Deity, the outline 
of which gives the form ofa cross. In 
Scandinavia the cross is the cruciform 
hammer, or battle-axe, of Thor. The 
cross is also a distinctive sign on several 
Mexican hieroglyphs, and it forms the 
central ornament of a tablet at the back 
of an altar at Palenque. In Dr. Wil- 
son’s “ Pre-Historic Man” mention is 
made of an example of Peruvian black 
pottery, brought from Otusco, mea- 
suring 7}in. high, which is decorated 
with a row of well-defined Maltese crosses. 
These are evidently for pure ornamenta- 
tion. The sepulchral galleries in the 
mound at New Grange take the form of 
a cross; but this is merely on the 
same principle upon which the windows 
in the palace at Palenque are built in 
the shape of a cross. It is a form 
naturally suggested to man at any period 
of his development. The crosses found 
in- Latium and Etruria are undoubtedly 
of Greek origin, as for the most part 
the arts and civilization of Etruria and 
Latium were derived from early Greek co- 
lonists. On Grecian and Etruscan figures 
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the cross is as common an ornamental 
pattern as the zigzag. The painted 
vases found in Etruria, on the ornamental 
borders of which many crosses are drawn, 
are almost all Greek—Greek in their 
subjects, Greek in their mythology. 
Some further illustrations of crosses 
are to be found in Rosellini’s great work 
on Egypt: one cross is on the breast of 
a hostile chief vanquished by one of the 
kings of Egypt; the others ere on the 
breasts of enemies of the Egyptians; these 
crosses I should consider to be nothing 
more than ornamental patterns on the 
opening of the vests, for the dress seems, 
like the modern shirt, open in front, that 
it might go over the head. In crosses 
5 and 6 the line down the centre would 
seem to shew the opening of the vest. 
In Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s work, the 
Shari, an Asiatic people, a tribe of 
Northern Arabia, are represented with 
crosses on their robes. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson remarks that the adoption of 
the cross was not peculiar to them; it 
was also appended to and figured upon 
the robes of the Rot-h-n, and traces of 
it may be seen in the fancy ornaments 
of the Rebo, shewing that this very 
simple device was already in use as early 
as the fifteenth century before the 
Christian era. The representative of 
the nation called by Sir G. Wilkinson 
the Rebo, whose country was in the 
vicinity of Mesopotamia, wears a long 
robe covered with crosses and other fancy 
devices: crosses are also tattooed on his 
legs and arms. A black is also re- 
presented in the same work with a band 
of crosses alternating with circles round 
his neck. These are evidently all fancy 
ornaments and devices», The cross is 
also found in the hieroglyphic sign for 
land. It is supposed, according to 
Gliddon, to represent consecrated bread, 
betokening civilization. It was a sign 
used particularly to designate the land - 





b To corroborate this view, I may add that 
in the engravings in the Abbé Domenech’s 
work on North America we have an instance 
of American savages tattooing their bodies 
with crosses and other fancy devices, though 
evidently unconnected with Christianity. 
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of Egypt. It is said that a similar Greece :— 

sign is used by the Africans, and that 1. P => mark on the reverse of coin 
of Egina. 


African women put the sign of the 
cross on their large earthenware urns, 
in which they store their corn ; the cross 
making the thing tabboo, private pro- 
perty of the party making it. This is 
only what any person ignorant of writ- 
ing would do at the present day ; when 
called on to sign a paper, and to shew 
that it is his act and deed, he gives his 
mark thus,— his 
John + Smith, 
mark. 

Human nature is the same all over 
the world, and man under similar cir- 
cumstances must of necessity have re- 
course to similar expedients. 

Iam, &e., 
Hopper M. WEstRopP. 
Cork, June 1, 1863. 


INDEX TO PLATE OF CROSSES. 
Egypt :— 
1, 2. Forms of the crux ansata, or 
sacred Tau, the emblem of life. 
3. The emblem of goodness. 
4. Hieroglyphic sign of “land.” 
6. From front of dress from Rosellini 
work, 
6. One of the Shari from Sir G. Wil- 
kinson’s work. 
India :— 
1. Swastika of the Buddhists. 
2. Symbol of Buddha from reverse of 
coin found at Ugain. 
3. Symbol of Buddha. 
4. Symbol of Dharma. 
5. Warlike instrument in the hands 
of Hanuman. 
Assyria :-— 
1. Feroher, or emblem of the Deity. 
2, Fervher from Babylon.' 
8, 4. From Assyrian cylinders. 


2. Punch mark on coin of Chalcedon. 

8. On coin of Corinth. 

4. On coin of Syracuse. 

5. On early vases of Athens. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10,11, 12, 13. From Greek 
painted vases. 

14. From inscription from Thessaly— 
EPMA X@ONIOT. 

Asia Minor :— 

1. From tomb of Midas in Phrygia. 

2. From coin of Cilicia. 

3. From coin of Lycia. 

4. From rock-cut frontispiece at 
Doganlu. 

Etruria :— 

1. From coin of Populonia. 

2. On the breast of an Etruscan 
sphinx. 

3. On the breast of one of seven 
chiefs against Thebes, on an urn 
of alabaster at Volterra. 

4. On a bronze Etruscan female figure 
—Micali. 

Latium :— 

1, 2, 3, 4. From cinerary urns found 
under a bed of volcanic tufa on 
the Alban mount. 

5. Triple phallus on lintel of gate at 
Alatrium. 

Judea :— 
From a coin of Herod the Great. 
Scandinavia :— 

1, 2. The cruciform hammer, or battle- 
axe, of Thor, on medals in the 
Museum of the Royal Academy, 
Copenhagen. 

8. On a Runic monument discovered 
at Snoldelev. 

4. On a Runic monument in the 
parish of Skiftuna, in Upland. 

Central America :— 

1, 2. Mexican hieroglyphs. 

8,4. On bas-relief in stucco at 
Palenque. 

5. On tablet at Palenque. 


ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENT. 


Mr. UrnBAN,—I have now in my pos- 
session a stone which was dug out of 
a Celtic enclosure in the vicinity of 
Castleton, and close to the tumulus 
known from time immemorial by the 
name of Gallow-Houe*. When this 
stone was found there was another with 





© Gent. Mac., Jan. 1863, p. 23, note. 





it, which was such as at once to sug- 
gest the purpose for which the two were 
intended. 

The one I have is a block of an ex- 
tremely hard sandstone, called Crow- 
stone by Professor Phillips, and White 
Flint in this moorland district, in which 
only, as far as I am aware, it is known 
to occur. The dimensions of the block 
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are 2lin. by 11}in., and 5{in. thick, 
and the whole upper surface is hollowed 
out to the depth of nearly 14 in. in the 
middle, with an even curve from end to 
end and side to side. The other stone, 
which was found with it, but has since 
been, as I fear, irretrievably lost, was 
a rubber or muller, formed of the same 
material, in shape and size something 
like a mason’s “mell” of medium di- 
mensions, with a handle, all of a piece 
with the rest, admitting the grasp of 
both hands. It seems scarcely possible 
to doubt that these stones must have 
been used for the purpose of pounding 
or bruising either roots or corn. In- 
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deed, the form of the trough is such as 
to remind a person conversant with 
north country usages and utensils be- 
longing to an age now rapidly passing 
away, of the means adopted for “cree- 
ing,” or husking, the wheat intended 
to be used in making furmity. 

I do not remember any notice of any 
similar antiquity, nor any means, conse- 
quently, of ascertaining if they were in 
use before, or contemporaneously with, 
the quern. 

I am, &e. 
J. C. ATKINSON. 

Danby-in- Cleveland, 

June 10, 1863. 


THE TABERNACLE. 


Mr. Ursan,—I apprehend that Cr- 
PHAS does not read your Magazine with 
sufficient care, or he would have found 
his quotation from Dr. Rock forestalled 
in your last number by E. P., F.S.A. 

The facts, that only one example of 
a dove-shaped tabernacle in England 
has been alleged; that Dr. Rock him- 
self, apparently, and, what is more, your 
correspondent E.P., are unaware of 
another instance; and that CrPHAS is 
decidedly out of humour, weigh, doubt- 
less, so in my favour, that I need not 
pause to ask the reason of the interro- 
gation applied to the word “ medieval.” 
Judgment goes by default of proof. 

In the Sarum Inventory furnished by 
the trustworthy Dodsworth and Led- 
wich no pyx of a dove-like shape is men- 
tioned. For the translation of “ port- 
folio,” permit me to refer CEPHaSs to 
the edition of Durandus (b. i. ch. iii. 
s. 25) by Messrs. Neale and Webb, 
pp. 68, 69. Those gentlemen are quite 
able to maintain their position. Pugin 
(Glossary, p. 112) guardedly says: ‘« Not 


only were doves with the Holy Eucha- 
rist suspended over altars” (i.e. on the 
continent; there are exceptions to this 
rule, as for instance Council of Tours, 
566, c. i.) “but the pyx was usually 
hung in the same manner, and this was 
the general practice of the English 
Church previous to the reign of Ed- 
ward VI.” For the suspension we may 
refer to Matt. Par., Hist. Maj., p. 977; 
Vite Abb., 92; Chron. Evesham, pp. 
263, 270, &. And for non-suspension 
to Ang. Sac., ii. 347, 400, &e. 

I may now fairly take leave of the 
subject, and assure CEPHAS, in respect 
to the personality in his last paragraph 
(which by this time, I trust, he regrets), 
in words not my own, “You appeared 
to me but as a common man; and what 
your highness suffered under that shape, 
I beseech you take it for your own 
fault, and not mine; had you been as 
I took you for, I made no offence.” 

I am, &e., 
An ENGLIsH CHURCHMAN. 


ANCIENT STONE LANTERNS. 


Mr. UrBAN, —It is a matter of ex- 
treme satisfaction to learn that the in- 
teresting Deanery at Gloucester is now 
in course of restoration, as the Rev. H. 
Haines informs us. He also notices 


a stone lantern as a rare example of its 
kind, and seldom mentioned in anti- 
quarian works. There are instances 
near the gateway of the Abbey of Ar- 
daines, near Caen, fixed in the outer 
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wall; at Tewksbury and Romsey, near 
the processional doors of the cloister; at 
Evesham “in the corridor adjoining” 
(the Guest House) “a very ancient re- 
ceptacle fora lamp. It is of stone with 
open sides, surrounded with a spiral 
canopy, the style of which appropriates 
its construction to the thirteenth cen- 
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tury,” (May, 42); and at Wells, in the 
crypt below the chapter-house, (Britton, 
104). The same idea is found in the 
noble lanterns of Boston; west tower, 
Ely; and All Saints’, York, &. There 
is a wooden lantern in the crypt at 
Wells. (Britton, pl. xi.)\—I am, &c. 

MackeEnziz E.C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


THE FLAG OF DENMARK. 


Mr. Urnsan,—I have much pleasure 
in furnishing the following information, 
in reply to your correspondent Mac- 
kenzie E. C. Walcott, who desired to 
know the origin of the flag of Denmark‘. 
According to Danish tradition, Walde- 
mar II., King of Denmark, is said to 
have sailed to Esthonia in the twelfth 
century, with the intention of convert- 
ing the idolatrous inhabitants to Chris- 
tianity, but terrified at the sight of 
hordes of barbarians clothed in skins 
was about to fly. He was, however, 
sustained by his bishops, who made 


known to him that a banner had 
been sent from heaven to animate his 
followers. Aided by this report, he 
marched against the enemy, and gained 
a complete victory. The banner is said 
to have been long preserved as a sacred 
relic under the name of “ Danebrog,” 
and was of the same design as the 
present Danish flag, viz. a white cross 
on a red field. 
Iam, &e. 
REGINALD PERCY. 
Olive Mount, Sale, Cheshire, 
June 16, 1863. 


BUCKLER-PLAY IN KENT. 


Mr. Urnsan, —In the article on 
“ Archeology in Kent” given in your 
Number for June, I see that you remark 
on some ancient stained glass in Ware- 
horne Church, that what Mr. Lightfoot 
conceives to be a representation of “the 
conflict of the Christian soldier with his 
spiritual enemy” appears to an ordinary 
observer to be nothing more than the 
sword and buckler-play mentioned by 
Fitzstephen, and depicted on a rare 
tradesman’s token given in Mr. Roach 
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Smith’s Catalogue of his Museum of 
London Antiquities. This remark of 
yours receives considerable confirmation 
from Mr. Flaherty’s paper on the Great 
Rebellion in Kent in vol. iii. of the 
Archeologia Cantiana, where, at p. 80, 
mention is made of one David Baker, 
a “buckler-player,” at Tenterden, which 
is in the neighbourhood of Warehorne, 
and would seem to indicate that the 
sport was in vogue in those parts in 
days to which the Warehorne glass may 
be referred.—I am, &c. 
CaNTIANUS. 





Historical and Misrellaneous Rebtews, 
and Ziterarp Potices. 





On the Scarcity of Home-grown Fruits 
in Great Britain, with Remedial Sug- 
gestions. By Cuarites RoacH SMITH, 
F.S.A., &. In a Letter to Joseph 
Mayer, F.S.A., &e., Vice-President of 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. (Liverpool: Brakell.)—To not 
a single one of our readers can Mr. 
Roach Smith be unknown as a profound 
archeologist, but it is very probable that 
many of them may be ignorant of the 
fact that he is a practical fruit-grower, 
and is able, from his own experience and 
observation, to furnish suggestions which, 
if carried out (as we hope they may be), 
will result in an effectual remedy for 
the present scarcity and consequent high 
price of such wholesome fruits as apples, 
gooseberries, and currants. Of late years 
the cultivation of these most wholesome 
and agreeable adjuncts to our diet has 
been almost entirely neglected, and 
“even in the reputed fruit county of 
Kent, where within living memory were 
thriving orchards, are now to be seen 
nothing but a few old cankered stumps, 
producing nothing, and cumbering the 
ground.” Mr. Roach Smith advocates 
planting fruit-trees on the sides of the 
railway lines, and has received so much 
encouragement from the noble Chair- 
man of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway (Lord Sondes), that he has 
hopes his suggestions will be at least 
partially adopted. He estimates that 
250 trees might be planted per mile on 
each side of the line, the cost of which 
and labour of which would be about 
£15. “As good, strong trees should be 
selected, in three years they would pay 
their expenses; and ina few years more 
we may calculate that, out of the 250, 
about 200 would produce about five 


bushels each, which, at three shillings 
per bushel, would be £150; and, of 
course, if both sides of the mile of rail- 
way were planted, the returns would be 
£300; and for 100 miles we may calcu- 
late £30,000. But make yet a deduc- 
tion for contingencies, and the profit 
would be enormous. There is no reason, 
moreover, why our highways and bye- 
ways should not be planted with fruit 
trees (especially the apple); as also the 
vast tracts of land that surround hos- 
pitals, fortifications, and other public 
buildings.” To the objection, that fruit 
thus exposed might be stolen, he opposes 
the experience of the French, whose 
road-sides are lined for miles with ap- 
ple-trees, and inquires, “ Are the French 
more honest than we? if so, let us en- 
deavour to rise to their standard of 
honesty.” 

The gain to public health and enjoy- 
ment from extended fruit cultivation 
would no doubt be very considerable, 
but this is by no means the most im- 
portant matter with Mr. Roach Smith. 
It is secondary to his desire to raise the 
standard of morality in rural districts, 
and this he thinks may be greatly helped 
if the labourer is encouraged to plant 
fruit-bearing trees and shrubs around 
his dwelling, the necessary attention to 
which will help to wean him from the 
beer-shop. He remarks, that “a garden 
well managed would not grow a less 
quantity of vegetables from being pro- 
perly stocked with fruit trees ;” but this 
is a point on which landed proprietors 
apparently differ from him, as we see 
that one of the rules for the allotment 
gardens at Chorleywood, Herts., is, “To 
grow nothing but garden vegetables; 
no corn, nor shrubs, nor fruit trees.” 
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We must presume that there is some 
good reason for this prohibition in allot- 
ments, though we have not heard what 
it is, but we cannot conceive any sound 
objection to apple and cherry-trees, 
gooseberry and currant bushes in the 
garden of the meanest cottage. They are 
wofully neglected, however, as any one 
must see who moves about in rural dis- 
tricts with his eyes open ; he will observe 
that there are now very few cottages, 
comparatively speaking, with these use- 
ful and ornamental adjuncts, which once 
paid half the rent, and by the exercise of 
the commonest care might be made to 
do so again; on the contrary, he will 
see thousands upon thousands of garden- 
less hovels, where the dwellers are hardly 
so well accommodated as the brutes that 
perish, and in but too many instances 
their moral condition is as degraded as 
their physical life. Numbering as we 
do among our readers so many of the 
clergy and landed gentry, we would ear- 
nestly press this Letter on their atten- 
tion ; it indicates a mode by which they 
may take a most important step in that 
duty which Providence has imposed 
upon them, of teaching the humble 
classes to fill properly their own sphere 
of usefulness. 


Lectures on the History of England. 
Vol. I. By Witr1am Lonemay. (Long- 
mans.)—We have more than once no- 
ticed these Lectures as they have been 
issued at irregular intervals in parts. 
They were in substance delivered to the 
agricultural labourers of Chorleywood, 
in Hertfordshire, but, as we learn from 
the Preface (and indeed should have in- 
ferred without notice) they have been 
very considerably modified in passing 
through the press. The fact is, that 
what had satisfied Mr. Longman’s hum- 
ble auditors did not satisfy Mr. Longman 
himself, when he began to prepare it for 
the press; he became fascinated with 
the subject, and in consequence found 
his work grow under his hand. Thus 
his first volume only reaches to the de- 
position and death of Edward II., and 
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no hint is given as to how many more 
are to come. Mr. Longman apologizes 
for combining in his own person the two 
functions of publisher and author, and 
deprecates the presumed jealousy of lite- 
rary men on the subject—very need- 
lessly, we think, as there are plenty of 
examples of erudite booksellers to justify 
him. As to the execution of the work 
itself so far as it has gone, it is, as may 
be supposed, very unequal, but it would 
be unjust to deny that it embodies much 
useful material, which at a future day 
may be worked up into a consistent 
whole, by the then more practised hand 
of its industrious compiler. 


Continental Excursions ; Cautions for 
the First Tour. By Viator VERax, 
M.A., M.R.I. (Ridgway.)—The rest of 
thetitleof this pamphlet sets forth that it 
is an exposure of “ the annoyances, short- 
comings, indecencies, and impositions 
incidental to foreign travel.” The state- 
ments made mainly relate to French 
hotels; it cannot be denied that there 
is a great deal of truth in them, and the 
author very fairly makes out his case, 
that in many most essential matters 
“the foreigners are still two centuries 
behind us.” The pamphlet, which has 
reached a second edition, and costs but 
sixpence, is really well worth the atten- 
tion of those to whom it is addressed, 
namely, “husbands, fathers, brothers, 
and all gentlemen going with female 
relatives on Continental excursions.” 


Miscellanies Historical and Biogra- 
phical ; being a Second Series of Essays, 
Lectures and Reviews. By W.S. Grs- 
80N, Esq., M.A. (Longmans.)—Some 
four or five years ago Mr. Sidney Gibson 
collected together a number of articles 
that he had contributed to various pe- 
riodicals, lectures that he had delivered, 
&c., and published them in an 8vo. vo- 
lume. That their reception was favour- 
able we have very sufficient evidence in 
the appearance of another tome of simi- 
lar composition. The range of subjects 
now presented is considerable, and every 
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one, we are bound to say, is satisfactorily 
treated. We incline to the belief that 
the natural bent of Mr. Gibson’s mind 
is antiquarian and topographical, and 
we noticed some time ago his Me- 
moir on Northumberland* as an excel- 
lent specimen of what a County History 
in miniature should be; but the present 
volume shews that he can, on occasion, 
turn to other matters, and can discuss 
“ Mineral Springs,” “ Rivers,” and “ Hail- 
storms,” and “The Art Treasures Col- 
lection at South Kensington,” quite as 
satisfactorily as he can deal with the 
grand historic memories of the North 
that are inseparably connected with Aln- 
wick, Auckland, and Finchale. The bio- 
graphical essays also take a wide range, 
in the form of reviews of Dean Hook’s 
“Archbishops of Canterbury,” Lord 
Campbell’s and Mr. Foss’s “ Chancellors 
and Judges of England,” Dr. Wilson’s 
“ Life of Professor Edward Forbes,” and 
similar works; and the happy mixture 
of scientific observation and exhaustive 
historic research that marks Admiral 
Smyth’s imperishable work on “The 
Mediterranean,” has full justice done to 
it in a most lucid and appreciative re- 
view. Taken altogether, the volume is 
one of the very best collections of con- 
tributions to periodical literature that 
we have seen ; each subject is most care- 
fully treated, and a lively interest is 
imparted to some matters which in less 
skilful hands would hardly have com- 
manded attention. 


Ordnance Survey.— We have received 
a Catalogue of the Maps and Plans and 
other Publications of the Orduance Sur- 
vey for England and Wales, to June 1, 
1863 (and the like for Scotland and Ire- 
land), sixpenny pamphlets drawn up 
under the direction of Colonel Sir Henry 
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James, and printed for the Stationery 
Office, which will be found exceedingly 
useful by all who take an interest in the 
great Survey of the United Kingdom. 


Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute 
of Archeology, Statistics, and Natural 
History. Vol. III. (Lowestoft : Tymms.) 
—aAlmost all the papers contained in 
this volume have appeared either com- 
plete or summarized, in our own pages, 
from time to time as they were read at 
the various meetings of the Institute ; 
and therefore we have now only to re- 
mark that they are here produced with 
a large number of really good illustra- 
tions, of which no less than eleven are 
devoted to a paper by the Rev. Hugh 
Pigot, on the Town and Church of Had- 
leigh ; there are beside, the brass of Sir 
Nicholas Hervey, from Ampthill, monu- 
ments from Boxted and other churches, 
seals, fibulas, &c. 


The East Anglian. No. XXVIII. 
(Lowestoft: Tymms.)—In this number 
the Editor solicits assistance in making 
a complete collection of all the monu- 
mental inscriptions, both in church and 
churchyard, in the counties comprised 
in his district, which we need hardly re- 
mark comprises Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Essex. Incumbents and 
others favourable to the project may 
transmit copies of the inscriptions to 
Mr. Tymms, at Lowestoft, the mode and 
cost of publication can be left for future 
arrangement, but in the meantime the 
inscriptions will be so kept by him as to 
be accessible to all interested inquirers, 
The project is one that if carried out 
will certainly be of great service to the 
genealogist and county historian, and 
probably to other classes also, and we 
beg to commend it to our readers. 
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Monthly Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Art home the course of affairs during the past month has presented 
little else than the entertainments given to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, which our readers will find recorded below, but in many other 
countries it has been widely different. The return of several of the 
Opposition candidates in Fr nce has al eady pro!uced the effect of 
removing the Counts Persigny and Walewski from the Government, 
and even more important changes are anticipated. The French troops 
have at last achieved the capture of Puebla, but it is certain that the 
success has been very dearly bought. 

The contest in Poland still continues, and although the ill-armed 
Poles usually suffer severely in their encounters with the Russians, they 
appear resolved not to give way, and have secured a large amount of 
sympathy from other nations, which in France especially seems likely 
to result in active support. 

Prince George of Denmark has formally accepted the crown of 
Greece, and in consequence a notification of the intended annexation 
of the Ionian Islands to his kingdom has been made. 

The American civil war, so far from coming to a close, appears likely 
to prove, for a time at least, more destructive than ever. The Federals 
have failed in several attacks on Vicksburg, as well as on Port Hudson, 
and are now besieging the former place; and their newly-raised negro 
troops having at last been brought into ac‘ion, the Confederates have 
acted up to their avowed intentions, and the unfortunate blacks have 
been almost annihilated in each contest that they have shared. The 
scandal of such a war of extermination has led to renewed rumours of 
attempts by the Powers of Europe to bring about an armistice, but 
nothing is certainly known on the matter. 





June 8. 

The City Entertainment to the Prince and Princess of Wales.—The ball at 
Guildhall, on the occasion of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales taking up his 
freedom as a citizen by birth, will long be remembered as one of the most 
splendid entertainments ever given to Royalty. The hall itself was entirely 
remodelled for the occasion, and the court-yard occupied by a temporary 
building, which was absolutely necessary to accommodate the two thousand 
guests that were invited, and very few of whom failed to attend. It was not 
so much a ball as a grand assembly, a féte occasionally varied with dancing. 
The arrangements made by the new Commissioner of Police, Colonel Fraser, 
were very good, and the guests arrived without any inconvenience. Assistance 
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was obtained from the metropolitan police, and the route of the procession, 
which was crowded throughout, was well kept. The doors were open at six, 
and from that hour till nine there was a continuous influx of distinguished 
guests. 

At a quarter past nine the Royal guests arrived. Foremost came their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess, the former wearing his uniform of 
Field Marshal, with the riband and star of the Garter. The latter wore 
arich but simple white dress, with the coronet and brooch of diamonds given 
her by her Royal husband, but with the superb City necklace of brilliants. 
Her hair was turned back from her forehead, in the style which her portraits 
have made so familiar. With them came Prince Alfred, in his lieutenant’s 
uniform, his face looking bronzed, almost weather-beaten, in contrast with the 
fair complexion of his brother. With the Royal party came their Royal 
Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge, the Duke of Cambridge, Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, Prince of Reuss Schleiz, Prince of Orange, and her 
Highness the Princess of Servia. 

Upon their alighting the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress advanced to 
receive the City’s guests, and the Princess of Wales taking the arm of the 
Lord Mayor, while the Prince gave his to the Lady Mayoress, the party, 
headed by the Entertainment Committee, entered the hall. The band played 
the National Anthem as they entered, but beyond this there was no mani- 
festation, and nothing but the prolonged deep reverences from all sides as they 
passed marked the preseuce of the Prince and Princess. Arrived at the dais 
there was a moment’s pause, after which the ceremony of admitting his Royal 
Highness to the freedom of the City was gone through, with all the legal 
formalities, and a speech from the Chamberlain, in reply to which tlie Prince 
spoke as follows :— 

“My Lord Mayor, Mr. Chamberlain, and Gentlemen,—lIt is, I assure you, 
a source of sincere gratification to me to attend here for the purpose of being 
invested with a privilege which, for the reasons you have stated, you are unable 
to confer upon me, and which descends to me by inheritance. It is a patri- 
mony that 1 am proud to claim—this freedom of the greatest city of the com- 
mercial world, which holds its charter from such an ancient date. My pride 
is increased when I call to memory the long list of illustrious men who have 
been enrolled among the citizens of London, more especially when I connect 
with the list the beloved father to whom you have adverted in such warm 
terms of eulogy and respect, and through whom I am here to claim my freedom 
of the City of London. My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen, the Princess and 
myself heartily thank you for the past—for your loyalty and expressions of 
attachment towards the Queen, for the manifestations of this evening towards 
ourselves, and for all your prayers for our future happiness.” 

When these formalities had terminated the Royal visitors withdrew from 
the hall, but presently returning, the ball began, the Lord Mayor leading off in 
a quadrille with Her Royal Highness the Princess, immediately in front of the 
haut pas, and the Prince with the Lady Mayoress. Prince Alfred danced 
with the Princess Mary of Cambridge ; and the Duke of Cambridge, Lord 
Mount Edgecumbe, Lord and Lady Bury, Major Teesdale, Colonel Keppel, 
Mrs. Stonor, the Hon. Miss Stanley, Lord De Grey, and Lord Harris took 
part in the quadrille. For nearly two hours the dancing was maintained with 
unflagging spirit, her Royal Highness joining repeatedly, and the Prince still 
more frequently. On one occasion the Prince of Orange engaged the Princess 
for a partner in a quadrille, Prince Alfred dancing with the Lady Mayoress, 
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and the Princess Mary of Cambridge with the Lord Mayor. At times the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Prince Reuss Schleiz, the Duke of Manchester, Lord 
Granville, Lord Grosvenor, Lord Bury, and other distinguished persons joined 
in the dance, which was conducted in an open space in front of the dais, kept 
with difficulty from the eager crowd of guests who pressed forward to wit- 
ness it. 

Shortly before twelve o’clock the Reception Committee, amid a flourish of 
trumpets, led the way for the Royal party to supper in the Council Chamber, 
the Lord Mayor conducting her Royal Highness the Princess, and the Prince 
the Lady Mayoress. After the supper, and before returning to the ball-room 
in the Hall, the Royal party were conducted through the Court of Aldermen, 
where a pleasant and graceful little surprise had been prepared for the Princess. 
In a large, deep recess, occupying nearly one side of the court, was a moon- 
light scene of a palace, with a broad-spreading lawn reaching down in the fore- 
ground to where real plants and ferns had been artistically arranged so as to 
make it seem almost a continuation of the picture. This picture, which, lit 
from behind, made an exquisite moonlight scene, was a view of Prince 
Christian’s palace of Bernstorff, where the Princess Alexandra was born, and 
standing in the centre of the lawn was a figure of the Princess herself, as if in 
the act of moving forward towards the entrance of the mansion. Regarded 
only as a most effective scene by moonlight, the picture would have been worth 
a visit, but it was evidently dearly welcome to the Princess as the picture of 
what was once her home, and she was earnest und animated in her praise of it. 
The whole idea of shewing her this picture, as it were, ex passant, made it 
a well-timed and delicate compliment to her visit, and the Corporation must 
have been more than repaid ly the evident gratification it afforded her. It 
was one of the prettiest incidents of the night. 

At two o’clock the festivity was at its height, and shortly afterwards the 
Royal guests left, when no etiquette could entirely restrain the warm testi- 
monies of affectionate respect which bid them fareweil. 

The Corporation have since received a letter from Lieut.-Gen. Knollys, con- 
veying the warm acknowledgments of their Royal Highnesses of the splendour 
and cordiality of their reception. 


June 10. 

Uncovering of the Memorial of the Exhibition of 1851.—This afternoon, 
at 4 o’clock, the ceremony of uncovering the Memorial of the Exhibition 
of 1851 (including as it does a statue of his late Koyal Highness the Prince 
Consort) took place in the garden of the Royal Horticultural Society, in the 
presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Princess Helena, the Princess 
Louisa, Prince Alfred, Priuce Arthur, Prince Leopold, the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, the Duke of Cambridge, the Princess Mary of Cambridge, and as 
splendid an assemblage of spectators (numbering upwards of 20,000) as perhaps 
ever congregated together to witness any ceremonial. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales, with their Royal relatives, were received in the International Ex- 
hibition building by Sir Wentworth Dilke, the other gentlemen connected with 
the Great Exhibition, and the members of the Memorial Committee, and an ad- 
dress was presented to his Royal Highness in the gallery overlooking the 
Horticultural Gardens, which commanded a full view of the memorial. The 
address detailed the various steps that had been taken in the matter, and ex- 
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pressed its satisfaction at the way that Mr. Durham had executed his task. 
The Prince replied as follows :— 


*T have listened with an interest which I am sure will be shared by all pre- 
sent to the details which you have given in connection with the Memorial to 
my lamented and revered father, and which we are assembled this day to in- 
augurate. As a son I cannot but be deeply affected by that part of your ad- 
dress in which you have referred to the beloved parent, whose aid and counsel 
were never wanting where work was to be done, or where difficulties were to 
be overcome. I am confident that our proceedings in commemorating so proud 
a year in England’s annals would have met with his approval, and I am sus- 
tained in the part which, in obedience to the Queen’s commands, I have under- 
taken, by a conviction and grateful sense that the sympathy of the entire 
nation accompanies me. I aes now the pleasure of directing that the 
Memorial (of which the artist may well be proud) be uncovered.” 


The Memorial was then uncovered, accompanied by a flourish of trumpets 
and a salute of artillery from a battery placed in Hyde-park. The fountains 
began to play, and the united bands of the Guards played the Coronation March 
from the “ Prophéte,” shortly after which the brilliant assemblage separated. 


The following is the official description of the Memorial :— 

“Tt is forty-two feet in height and eighteen feet across the base at the angles. 
These dimensions, it should be said, refer to the granite memorial alone, and 
do not include the Portland stone substructure erected by the Horticultural 
Society. The base of the memorial presents four curved surfaces, each con- 
taining a panel of red polished granite. At the angles, and below the feet of 
the statues, are bronze reliefs representing the medals awarded at the Exhibi- 
tion. Above this base, seated, and resting against the sub-plinth, are the 
statues of the four quarters of the globe, eight feet in height. Europe bears 
a mural crown upon her head; one hand holds a wreath, the arm resting on 
arudder; in her i is a sheathed sword bound with laurel, emblematical of the 
peace she enjoyed during the year of the event. The drapery of Asia is com- 
posed of cashmere and muslin; and, as characterizing the Asiatic, who ac- 
cumulates wealth in precious stones, she is adorned with jewels. The head 
is the portrait of an Indian princess. Africa is listless and inert ; a coarse 
wrapper of native make is thrown around the lowest portion of the statue. 
America, the youngest in form and features, no longer represented as an Indian 
in a costume of feathers, may be viewed as a haughty daughter of Britannia. 
In one hand she holds the primitive bow and arrows of the Indian, the other 
rests upon an axe, suggestive of clearance and the inroad of civilization ; the 
head is adorned with rice and stars. Above these statues, and rising from 
the sub-plinth, are eight columns of polished red granite and eight correspond- 
ing ante, all with bronze capitals and bases. Between the pilasters are four 
tablets taking a circular form, and inscribed with the history of the Exhibition 
and the dedication of the memorial. These columns support an entablature 
which breaks round them. In the frieze of this are incised texts :—‘ Let all 
the nations be gathered together, and let the people be assembled.’—Isaiah 
xliii. 9. ‘I will remember the works of the Lord ; surely I will remember the 
wonders of old.’—Psalm lxxvii. 2. Above the entablature, carrying up the 
outline of the tablets, rises the pedestal of the crowning statue. It is one 
block of red granite, thus continuing the line of colour throughout the monu- 
ment. In the statue, ten feet in height, the Prince is represented, by Her 
Majesty’s express command, in the robes of the Great Master of the Bath. 
Minute attention has been paid to the detail of the robes and orders. On the 
south tablet are recorded the names of those who were mainly interested in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851; on the east is a list of the exhibiting countries. 
On the west tablet are the statistics of the Exhibition. On the north tablet 
is the dedication of the memorial itself:—‘ Erected by public subscription. 
Originally intended only to commemorate the International Exhibition of 1851. 
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Now dedicated also to the memory of the great author of that undertaking, 
the good Prince, to whose far-seeing and comprehensive philanthropy its first 
conception was due; and to whose clear judgment and untiring exertions in 
directing its execution the world is indebte for its unprecedented success, 
Albert Francis Augustus Charles Emanuel, the Prince Consort, born August 
26, 1819. Died December 14, 1861. 
**¢ He was a man! take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.’ 


Sculptor—Joseph Durham. Then follow the names of the Executive Com- 

mittee, and the date of the uncovering of the memorial. The monument pre- 
sents in its construction an intermixture of vari-coloured materials: gre 
ranite, red granite, bronze, and gilding. ‘The total cost of the memorial will 

e about £7,500.” 

June 16, 17, 18. 

Visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Oxford—It having been re- 
solved to confer the degree of D.C.L. on H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at the 
Commemoration, the Prince and Princess, attended by their suite, arrived by 
special train at the Culham station at half-past eleven, on Tuesday, June 16, 
and thence proceeded by the road to Magdalen bridge, at Oxford, where 
they were received by the authorities of both the University and the City, and 
addresses were presented. The bridge was most tastefully decorated, the 
Oxfordshire Yeomanry Cavalry, the City Rifle Corps, and a body of metro- 
politan police were present, and the crowd of spectators was immense, but 
unfortunately it was a very wet day; nevertheless the Prince and Princess 
travelled in an open carriage from the entrance of the city to the Deanery 
of Christ Church, where they were the guests of Dr. Liddell. In the Tom 
Quad, the University Rifle Corps was drawn up, and presented arms as the 
royal carriages passed. 

After a short delay, the Prince and Princess proceeded to a marquee 
erected in the centre of the east terrace of the quadrangle. The Canons of 
Christ Church, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Jelf, Dr. Stanley. Dr. Jacobson, and Archdeacon 
Clerke, were ready under the canvas to receive their Royal Highnesses. 
Following them came the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Granville, Mr. Gladstone 
and Mrs. Gladstone, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Oxford, and the 
Archbishop of Armagh. The Princess then presented the prizes that had 
recently been gained by the Volunteers, as follows,— 

Prince of Wales’s Prize: A Silver Cup—Serjeant-Major Medlicott, Christ Church. 

Lieut.-Col. Bowyer’s Prize: Silver Cup—Private Macrae, University College. 

Capt. Parker’s Prize: A Cup—Sergeant G. Norsworthy, Magdalen College. 

The Company’s Cup—Sergeant Middleton, Magdalen College. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt’s Ritle—Capt. Allen, Brasenose College. 

Engravings to Sergeant Davies, Jesus College ; Sergeant Stonehouse, Brasenose ; 
Private Ricketts, St. John’s; Sergeant H. Norsworthy, Magdalen. 


The silver cups and vases, particularly that presented by the Prince of Wales, 
were both large and valuable as well as elegant pieces of workmanship, As 
soon as the Princess had finished distributing the prizes, the band struck up, 
the companies marched past, and, this done, the Royal party, with a select 
circle of invited guests, withdrew to the Deanery to lunch. 

At three the proceedings in the Sheldonian Theatre took place, which were 
the ostensible cause of the royal visit. The Chancellor (Earl of Derby) pre- 
sided, and with him were the Dukes of Buccleuch, Newcastle, and Marlborough ; 
Lord Granville, the Earl of Carnarvon, Mr. Gladstone; the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, York, and Armagh ; the Bishops of London, Lincoln, and Chiches- 
ter, and the Dean of Westminster. When all were seated, the Earl of Derby, 
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as Chancellor, rose and read from a paper a few lines in Latin, declaring the 
purpose for which that particular Convocation was held—viz., to confer the 
degree of D.C.L. upon the Prince of Wales. That formality complete, his 
Lordship, turning to the Prince, proceeded to address him in the following 
Latin speech :— 





“ Oratio ad Illustrissi Principem Albertum Edvardum, Principem Gualliae, 
ab Edvardo Galfrido Comite de Derby, Universitatis Oxoniensis Cancellario, 
in Theatro Sheldoniano, habita die xvi. mensis Junii, A.D. M. DCCC. LXIII. 


“Tllustrissime Princeps, Britanniarum Spes et Expectatio,— 

“ Antiquitus usitatum, quoties haec annua fiat Benefactorum nostrorum Com- 
memoratio, eos academicis honoribus decorare, qui aut per genus et proavos illus- 
tres extitere, aut qui in arte militari seu nautica bene de patria meruere, aut in 
philosophia scientiave, aut in rebus publicis gerendis eximios se praestitere, aut 
quorum denique de flore juventutis largos fructus maturae aetatis haud dubiis in- 
diciis augurari licet, plusquam solenni laetitia hodierno die perficimus: gratiasque 
Tibi agimus quam maximas, quod, paucis admodum post auspicatissimas tuas nup- 
tias mensibus, has venerabiles doctrinae sedes, quibus haud ita pridem alumnus 
interfuisti, dignatus es invisere. Nec mediocriter auget laetitiam, quod Illustris- 
simam Conjugem Tuam hodierni Tui honoris sociam participem adhibuisti. 

“De Ea quid loquar? Ipsa adest; et in egregia formae pulchritudine, in be- 
nigna dulcium oculorum luce, in fronte illa nobili et pudica, nobis omnibus, qui hic 
adsumus, innatas virtutes animae, velut in speculo mirari licet. Ipsa adest; et 
jam nune conspectu Tuo fruitur, horum omnium ora vultusque videt, plausus 
clamoresque audit, et, Ipsa testis, agnoscit quali studio, quanto amore, Te, Can- 
jugem Suum, venerabilis haec Academia prosequatur. Illam, stirpe Regia ortam, 
gente amicissima editam, quacum utinam indies conjunctiora fiant amicitiae nostrae 
vincula, ex quo primum die oras nostras tetigit, non jam ut alienam, sed ut indi- 
genam, non hospitem, sed familiarem, non nurum, sed Filiam dilectissimam suam 
tibi Patria haec omnis propriamque vindicat. 

* Salvete iterum iterumque ambo. 
Felices ter et amplius 
‘Vos’ irrupta ‘liget’ copula; nec malis 
Divulsus querimoniis 
Suprema citius ‘solvat’ amor die. 

“ Hodiernae quidem laetitiae unum modo deest. O si fieri potuisset, ut huic 
concioni, in honorem Tuum habitae, Ipsa decus et corona adesset Augustissima 
Mater Tua, Mater Patriae, quam ab amantium subditorum oculis jam diutius sub- 
latam desideramus et quaerimus! Sed prohibet vulnus adhuc recens, et immedi- 
cabilis ille dolor tanti Conjugis amissi, quem fovet, et novissimam usque ad lucem 
imo pectore repostum fovebit. 

“Te vero, Illustrissime Princeps, non modo Haeredem, quum Solii, tum Virtu- 
tum Illustrium Parentum Tuorum, laeti et gratulantes salutamus, sed hujus 
Universitatis Alumnum; qui haec intra moenia per biennii prope spatium bonis 
artibus diligenter studebas; neque, generosissimus licet et porphyrogenitus, aut 
illustri genere, aut Solii proximitate, turpem desidiam aut effrenem licentiam prae- 
tegebas, sed Te in omnibus Universitatis disciplinae obsequentem et condiscipulis 
Tuis insigne exemplar praestabas ; quippe haud ignarus neminem imperii capacem 
futurum, nisi qui adolescens auctoritati obtemperare noverit ; ideoque ii qui Tecum 
in statu pupillari versabantur 


* Sensere quid mens rite, quid indoles, 
Nutrita faustis sub penetralibus, 
Posset, quid ‘ Alberti’ paternus 
In Pueros animus ‘ Britannos,’ 


“Horum memores, et, ab auspicio bono profecti, optime de futuro angurantes, 
Te, cum assensu plausuque omnium, togam Doctoris in Jure Civili induere decre- 
vimus: et in hoc gradu superiori academico tribuendo nobis in animo est, ut 
amorem et venerationem significemus quibus Augustissimam Matrem Tuam, quibus 
Illustrissimi Tui Genitoris memoriam, quibus denique Te Ipsum colimus; necnon 
spem nostram certamque fiduciam, Te sanguinem unde editus, mores quibus in- 
structus, altam sortem ad quam natus es, factis Tuis nunquam dedecoraturum. 
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“ Honores igitur, quos Tibi, si quid honoris Avito Tuo Stemmati Tuisque Ipsius 
Virtutibus adjicere possumus, felicibus (ut speramus) auspiciis largimur, Tu felix 
faustusque aggredere; et, Adolescens adhuc, inter Academiae Proceres jam nunc 
assuesce vocari. Per hoc Diploma, quod Tibi unanimo consensu decrevit haec 
venerabilis Universitas, quod precor ut mitis et benignus accipias, quo in profe- 
rendo gratissimo mihi munere perfungor, ego auctoritate mea et totius Universi- 
tatis admitto Te ad gradum Doctoris in Jure Civili.” 


At the conclusion of the address, the Chancellor presented the diploma con- 
ferring the degree of Doctor in Civil Law on his Royal Highness, amid pro- 
longed applause. After the usual presentation by the Regius Professor of 
Civil Law (Dr. Travers Twiss), the honorary degree of D.C.L. was conferred 
on Lord Spencer, Lord Mount Edgeumbe, Lord Harris, and General Knollys. 
Congratulatory poems were then delivered on the occasion of the Royal visit 
by two Undergraduates. The royal party next paid a visit to the Bazaar 
for the benefit of the Radcliffe Infirmary in St. John’s Gardens, and the Horti- 
cultural Show in the adjoining grounds of Trinity. Both fétes were celebrated 
under the depressing influence of pouring rain. 

In the evening the Prince and Princess of Wales were entertained at a grand 
state banquet in the Hall of Christ Church, which has lately been renovated, 
and on this occasion presented an exceedingly brilliant appearance. At the 
dais, under the portrait of King Henry VIII., sat the Dean and Mrs. Liddell, 
having immediately on their right and left the Prince and Princess, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, Mrs. Thompson, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Lord Derby, Lord Granville, Lord Carnarvon, Lord Spencer, Lord 
Harris, the Lady de Grey and Ripon, Lord Stanhope, &c. At the doctors’ 
tables were the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. 8. Walpole, Mr. Newdegate, Sir W. Heathcote, Sir H. Cairns, Mr. White- 
side, Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, Mr. Cardwell, Sir S. Northcote, the Bishops of 
London, Oxford, and Lincoln, Lord Dufferin, &e. The banquet was otherwise 
numerously attended by doctors, masters, and students. The programme of 
the evening was completed by the visit of the Prince and Princess to the 
Masonic ball in the Corn Exchange, which was densely crowded. 

On Wednesday, the Prince and Princess attended again at the Sheldonian 
Theatre, for the Commemoration proper, when, with the usual ceremonies, the 
degree of D.C.L. was conferred on the following noblemen and gentlemen :— 
Earl Granville, the Duke of Newcastle, His Excellency the Danish Minister, 
the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, the Right Hon. James Whiteside, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, Sir Hugh Cairns, Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald. 

The ceremony over, the Rev. R. Mitchell, D.D., Public Orator, delivered the 
Creweian oration in praise of founders and benefactors. The — compositions 
were next recited by the successful competitors, which closed the proceedings, 
and the Prince and Princess, with the rest of the distinguished company, left 
for All Souls, where they partook of a collation given by the University as 
a body. The Chancellor, who led the Princess to her seat, presided, and the 
Prince conducted the Countess of Derby. At the royal table were the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, the Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch, Earl Granville, the Earl and Countess of Carnarvon, the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, York, and Armagh, the Danish Minister and Mademoiselle de 
Bille, and the Countess de Grey and Ripon; with the Senior and Junior Proc- 
tors as representing the University. 

At half-past six the procession of boats took place, which was witnessed by 
their Royal Highnesses from the University barge. Later in the evening the 
royal party was present at a banquet given by the Vice-Chancellor in Exeter 
College Hall, and the festivities were brought to a close by a ball in the Corn 
Exchange, which was the entertainment of the members of Christ Church. 

On Thursday, the Prince conducted the Princess on a visit to his former 
residence of Frewen Hall, and to several of the colleges, the Bodleian, &c., after 
which they quitted Oxford for Windsor early in the afternoon, the City Rifle 
Corps supplying a guard of honour at the station. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EccLestastTicaL, 
June2. The Rev. Joseph Yates Dod, M.A., 
to be Chaplain to the Tower of London, vice 
the Rev. Henry Melvill, who resigns. 


Crv1L, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

May 29. Frank Ringler Drummond Hay, 
now H.M.’s Consul at Cairo, to be H.M.’s 
Consul in the Island of Crete. 

Alexander Graham Dunlop, esq., now H.M.’s 
Consul in the Island of Crete, to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Cairo. 

Mr. Charles Isaac Forget approved of as 
Consul at Liverpool for the Swiss Con- 
federation. 

June 2. The dignity of a Knight of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
granted to Francis Richard Sandford, esq. 

James George Ferguson Russell, esq., now 
a Third Secretary, to be a Second Secretary in 
H.M.’s Diplomatic Service. 

Victor Arthur Wellington Drummond, esq., 
now Paid Attaché to H.M.’s Legation at Athens, 
to be a Second Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic 
Service. 

William Robert Phelps, esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Island of St. Helena. 

June 5. Mr. Alfred Fox approved of as 
Consul at Falmouth for the United States of 
America. 

June9. Perey Mitford, esq., now Attaché 
to H.M.’s Legation at Brussels, to be a Third 
Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic Service. 

Mr. G. Kohler approved of as Consul-General 
at Sydney, New South Wales, for H.M. the 
King of the Netherlands. 

Senor Alfredo Duprat approved of as Consul- 
General at the Cape of Good Hope for H.M. 
the King of Portugal and the Algarves. 

M. Braouezec approved of as Honorary 
Consul at Sierra Leone for H.M. the Emperor 
of the French. 


June 12. The Queen, as Sovereign of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, has been 
pleased to dispense with all the statutes and 
regulations observed in regard to installation, 
and to grant unto the Right Hon. Henry Earl 
Grey, Knight of the said Most Noble Order, 
full power and authority to exercise all rights 
and privileges belonging to a Knight Com- 
panion of the said Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, in as full and ample a manner as if he 
had been formally installed, any decree, rule, 
or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Joshua Girling Fitch, esq., M.A., of London 
University, to be one of H.M.’s Inspectors ef 
Schools. 

Mr. James Smith approved of as Consul at 
Dundee for the United States of America. 

June 16. Rear-Adm. the Hon. Edw. Alfred 
John Harris, H.M.’s Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Swiss Confederation, and Horatio Nelson 
Lay, esq., employed with the special mission 
of the Earl of Elgin to China, in the years 1857 
and 1858, to be Ordinary Members of the Civil 
Division of the Third Ciass, or Companions of 
the Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Edward Rogers Griffiths, esq., to be Stipen- 
diary Magistrate for the Falkland Islands. 

Mr. Ludwig Wiese approved of as Consul at 
Victoria, Hongkong, for H.M. the King of 
Sweden and Norway. 

Mr. B. R. Hebeler approved of as Consul- 
General in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland for H.R.H. the Duke of 
Nassau. 

Mr. Walter Graham approved of as Consul 
at Capetown for the United States of America. 


MEMBER RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 
June2. City of London.—George Joachim 

Goschen, esq., citizen and spectacle-maker, in 

the room of Western Wood, esq., deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


March4. At Kamptee, Nagpore, the wife of 
Capt. Fred. H. Hope, the Royal Regt., a dau. 

March 9. On board the ship “‘ Lord Warden,”’ 
the wife of Lieut. C. L. Oliver, 102nd Royal 
Madras Fusiliers, a son. 

In March, at Peshawur, the wife of Col. 


Gent. Mac. Voi. CCXV. 


Reynell G. Taylor, C.B., Commissioner, Pun- 


jab, a dau. 


April 10. At Benares, the wife of Capt. W. 
8. Pierson, Bengal Staff Corps, a son. 
April 19. At Murree, Punjaub, the wife of 


Col. Bright, H.M.’s 19th Regt., a dau. 


N 
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April 27. At Meerut, the wife of Capt. H. 
A. Cockburn, a son. 

At Quilon, the wife of T. P. Fraser-Tytler, 
esq., H.M.’s 17th Regt. M.N.I., a son. 

April 28. At Jhansi, the wife of G. R. Pem- 
berton, esq., M.D., 34th N.I., a son. 

At Matheran, the wife of Charles Gonne, 
esq., Bombay Civil Service, a dau. 

At Dacca, the wife of Capt. W. H. J. Lance 
(Bengal Staff Corps), Commandant of the East 
Indian Regt., a son. 

May 5. At Muddranpilly, Madras, the wife 
of Major Montague Cholmeley, of the Madras 
Army, a son. 

May 16. At Malta, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Romer, R.A., a dau. 

At Mawfield-house, Allensmore, Hereford, 
the wife of the Rev. W. D. V. Duncombe, a son. 

May 19. At Quebec, Canada, the wife of 
Major McKay Rynd, 62nd Regt., a dau. 

At Umritsur, Punjaub, the wife of the Rev. 
Frederick Wathen, a dau. 

May 20. At Brixton, the wife of Capt. Edw. 
A. Foord, Royal Madras Engineers, a dau. 

May 21. At Dublin, the wife of Frederick 
A. Campbell, esq., A.D.C. 60th Rifles, a son. 

At Minster, Thanet, the wife of Geo. Griffith 
Phillips, esq., a dau. 

May 22. At Belhelvie-lodge, Aberdeenshire, 
the wife of Geo. Cleghorn, esq., Royal Scots 
Greys, a son. 

May 23. At Bath, the wife of Capt. Arthur 
Scott Moberly, of the Royal Madras Engineers, 
a son. 

In London, the wife of the Rev. Edw. Cayley, 
Perpetual Curate of Brinsley, Notts., a dau. 

At Skillington Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Chas. Hudson, a son. 

At Barbados, the wife of Eugene Hay 
Cameron, esq., Lieut. R.A., A.D.C., a son. 

May 24, In Sloane-st., the wife of Capt. C. 
B. H. Mitchell, R.M.L.1I., Woolwich, a son. 

At Queenstown, the wife of Lieut. Robert 
Mansel, commanding H.M.’s brig “ Ferret,” 
a son. 

The wife of the Rev. F. Pretyman, of Great 
Carlton, Lincolnshire, a son. 

May 25. At Little Packington Rectory, War- 
wickshire, the Hon. Mrs. Geo. Legge, a son. 

At Ampthill, the wife of the Rev. Cecil Alder- 
son, a son. ’ : ' 

At Battledown-house, Cheltenham, the wife 
of Capt. Farquhar, late 10th Regt., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Richard C, Roy, a son. 

The wife of John Forbes Calland, esq., of 
South Gnoll, near Neath, a son. 

At Heckfield, Hants., the wife of the Rev. J. 
W. Blackwell, a son. 

At Weston-hall, Yorkshire, Mrs. C. H. Daw- 
son, ason, 

At Park-village, Regent’s-pk., the wife of 
Hen. Cranstown Metcalfe, esq., late of H.M.’s 
B.C.S., a son. 

May 26. At Gateshead Rectory, the wife of 
Archdeacon Prest, a dau. 

At Princes-gate, the wife of F. A. Bevan, 
esq., a son. 
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At the Charterhouse, the wife of the Rev. J. 
J. Halcombe, a dau. 

At Cowbit, Lincolnshire, the wife of the Rev. 
J. T. Dove, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Aspley Guise, Beds., the wife 
of Thos. N. Trew, esq., M.D., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. H. Master White, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. Lloyd 
Sanders, Rector of Whimple, Devon, a son. 

May 27. At Hastings, the wife of Major- 
Gen. Ludlow, a son. 

At Middle Deal, Kent, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
W. D. Grant, a son. 

In Gloucester-pl., Hyde-pk., the wife of Geo. 
Beetson, esq., late Superintending - Surgeon 
Madras Establishment, a dau. 

At Croydon, the wife of Major F. Ditmas, 
a son. 

At Kingstown, the wife of Capt. Rainey, 
Madras Staff Corps, and Cadre 5th Madras 
Cavalry, a son. 

May 28, At Warbrook, Hants., Mrs. Arthur 
Cavendish Bentinck, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Wm. Hinson, M.A., In- 
cumbent of St. Mark’s, Old-st., a dau. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Major T. de C. 
Hamilton, V.C., 8th Regt., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. C. K. Paul, Vicar of 
Sturminster-Marshall, Dorset, a dau. 

At Aberdeen, the wife of Captain Augustus 
Warren, 78th Highlanders, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Dr. James Irving, 
H.M.’s Bengal Army, a son. 

At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of Captain 
Every, 75th Regt., a dau. 

At Colchester, the wife of Capt. J. Henry 
Nott, the Royal Regiment, a son. 

May 29. In Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park, 
Lady Chamberlain, of twins (sons). 

At Wellington College, the wife of the Rev. 
Robert James Donne, a son. 

At Cirencester, the wife of Capt. McNeil, 
late Scots Greys, a son. 

At Dinmore-house, near Hereford, the wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Green, a son. 

May 30. At the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, the wife of Major Taylor, a dau. 

At Warriston-house, near Edinburgh, the 
wife of Wm. Marjoribanks, esq., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Ashton-under-Lyne, the wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Parkes, a dau. 

May 31. In St. George’s-road, Pimlico, the 
wife of the Rev. M. J. Blacker, a son. 

At Whixley Vicarage, near York, the wife of 
the Rey. William Valentine, a son. 

At Broad Somerford Rectory, Wilts., the 
wife of the Rev. W. Andrews, a son. 

At Croydon, the wife of the Rev. G. B. 
Howard, I.M.’s East Indian Service, a son. 

At Odiham, Hants., the wife of the Rev. 
Vincent Saulez, a son. 

Junel. At Windsor, the wife of Captain 
Duncan Baillie, Royal Horse Guards, a son. 

At Guildford, Surrey, the wife of Howard D. 
Bedingfeld, esq., a dau. 

At Hurst-bill, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of the Rev. C. Pritchard, a dau. 
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At St. David’s College, Lampeter, the wife of 
the Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, Vice-Principal, 
a son. 

At the Laurels, Shrewsbury, the wife of 
Laurence Burd, esq., a son. 

At Aldershott, the wife of the Rev. C. A. 
Wetherall, a son. 

At Sundridge Rectory, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. Egerton D. Hammond, a son. 

At Bancroft’s Hospital, Mile-end, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Hunt, a son. 

June 2. At Scotney Castle, Sussex, the Hon. 
Mrs. Hussey, twins, a son and a dau. 

At Syndale-house, Kent, the wife of F. Col- 
ville Hyde, esq., a son. 

At Upton-house, Warwickshire, the wife of 
Purefoy FitzGerald, esq., late Lieut. R.N., 
a dau. 

June 3. Lady Radstock, a dau. 

At Witley, Surrey, the wife of Capt. Henry 
Caldwell, R.N., C.B., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Pembury, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. George 8S. Woodgate, a dau. 

In Dublin, the wife of Major Elrington, Pay- 
master of the 10th Hussars, a son. 

At Westbourne-park-place, the wife of Alex. 
N. Montgomery, esq., Royal Fusiliers, a son. 

At Poyntz-field-house, N.B., the wife of 
Innes C. Munro, esq., a dau. 

In Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park, the wife of 
Nevil Story Maskelyne, esq., a dau. 

At Montreal, Canada East, the wife of Major 
R. D. Lowe, Grenadier Guards, a son. 

June4, At Dalham-hall, Suffolk,Lady Affleck, 
a dau. 

At Wood-lawn, Loose, near Maidstone, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. F. M. Baker, late of H.M.’s 
Indian Army, a dau. 

At Charlcote, Bremhill, the wife of the Rev. 
William Feetham, a son. 

At Bank-house, Kendal, Westmoreland, the 
wife of Charles Wilkinson, esq., a dau. 

At Aston-hall, Salop, the wife of H. Corbett, 
esq., a son. 

At West Cowes, Isle of Wight, Mrs. Alger- 
non de Horsey, a son, 

At Hammersmith, the wife of Major Castle, 
a dau. 

At Winchester, the wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Chastel de Boinville, a dau. 

At Carlton-hall, near Darlington, the wife of 
James Senior, esq., a dau. 

June 5. In Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., the wife 
of George Glynn Petre, esq., H.M.’s Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Hanover, a son. 

At Laura-place, Lower Clapton, the wife of 
the Rev. Frank Soden, a son and heir. 

At Warlies-park Farm, Waltham Abbey, the 
wife of Captain R. D. Upton (late 9th Lancers), 
a dau. 

At Longhirst-hall, Northumberland, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Lawson, a son. 

The wife of Capt. T. R. Griffith, H.M.’s 
Madras Army, and of Pantgwyn, Cardigan- 
shire, a dau. 

At Longhurst-hali, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Lawson, a son. 


the 
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June6. At Brayesworth Rectory, Suffolk, the 
wife of the Rev. RK. Mildred Bingley, a dau. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife uf the Rev. 
Frederic W. Farrar, a dau. 

The wife of Capt. Harger, 25th Regt., a son. 

At Stanford Rectory, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Edward Winnington Ingram, 
a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. J. B. Whiting, Vicar of 
Broomfield, Essex, a dau. 

June7. The wife of Charles O’Hara, esq., 
M.P., a son. 

At Gladwyns, Essex, the wife of Clinton 
Dawkins, esq., a dau. 

At St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, the wife 
of the Rev. H. F. Limpus, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. Sandeman, 
a son. 

At Anstie, Dorking, the wife of Capt. L. G. 
Heath, R.N., C.B., a son. 

At Sandfield, Bickley, Kent, the wife of 
Frederick Chalmers, esq., late Rifle Brigade, 
a son. 

At the Holy Trinity Parsonage, Forest of 
Dean, the wife of the Rev. H. G. Nicholls, of 
twin sons. 

At Besthorpe Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Banister, a dau. 

At Cirencester, the wife of J. D. Sherston, 
esq., late 6th Dragoon Guards, a dau. 

June 8. In Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., the 
Lady Evelyn Brudenell Bruce, a son. 

At Newmanswalls, near Montrose, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Renny Tailyour, of Borrowfield, 
a son. 

At Little Sutton-house, Chiswick, the wife 
of Jobn Parkinson, esq., late 18th Hussars, 
a son. 

At Guernsey, the wife of Capt. De Butts, 
R.E., a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Raynes, a dau. 

The wife of Capt. Henry Tayler, St. Helena 
Regt., a son. 

At Erith, Kent, the wife of the Rev. Samuel 
March, a son, 

June 9. At the Lodge, Great Malvern, 
Worcestershire, Lady Lambert, a dau. 

In Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., the wife of 
Major Edward R. Watts, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. R. Davies, Castle-street, 
Hereford, a son. ; 

At Crowhurst Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry A. Olivier, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Covent-garden (the resi- 
dence of her father), the wife of Frederick 
Swabey, esq., a dau. 

At Torquay, the wife of Alexander Craven 
Ord, esq., a son. 

June 10. In Hyde-park-sq., the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Butt, 79th Cameron Highlanders, 
a dau. 

In Weymouth-st., Portland-pl., the wife of 
Edmund Waterton, esq., of Walton, a son and 
heir. 

At Burpham, Sussex, the wife of the Rev. 
Robert Foster, a son. 
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June 11. At Upham-cottage, Bishop’s 
Waltham, the wife of the Hon. W. J. Holmes 
a Court, a son. 

At St. Matthew’s Rectory, Ipswich, the wife 
of the Rev. C. H. Gaye, a son. 

At Walsingham Parsonage, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. 8S. H. Lee Warner, a son. 

June 12. At Talacre, Flintshire, the Hon. 
Lady Mostyn, a dau. 

At Camp-villas, Colchester, the wife of W. 
R. Annesley, 97th Regt., a son. 

June 13. At Perry-bill, Kent, the wife of 
Capt. H. P. Keighly, a son. 

At Forres, N.B., the wife of Capt. Arthur 
Broome, a dau. 

June 14. At West Grinstead-lodge, the wife 
of Wm. Bridger, esq., Capt. Royal Sussex 
Militia, a son. 

June 15. At the Rectory, Connemara, the 
wife of the Rev. Hyacinth D’Arcy, and dau. of 
John Newman, esq., Brand’s-house, Hughen- 
don, Bucks., a dau. 

At Glenarm Castle, the Countess of Antrim, 
a dau. 

At Sherborne, Dorset, the wife of Capt. H. 
W. Hill, R.N., a son. 

At Pembridge Villas, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
H. W. Tulloch, Retired Madras Army, a dau. 

At Dresden, the wife of Major J. 'T. Ashton, 
a dau. 

At Seabrook, near Sandgate, Kent, the wife 
of E. Newman Knocker, esq., a son. 

At Manchester, the wife of Capt. Edgar Gib- 
son, 49th Regt,, a son. 

At Brytton, the wife of the Rev. J. B. Slight, 
a son. 

June 16. The Hon. Mrs. O’Brien, a dau. 

At Pamflete, Devon, Mrs. Bulteel, a dau. 
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At Charlton, Kent, the wife of Capt. Lardner 
Clarke, R.A., a son. 

June 17. At Woolwich, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Edw. Fitzgerald Campbell, bart., 60th 
Rifles, twin sons. 

At Perth, Scotland, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Walter S. Sherwill, a dau. 

At Preston, Rutlandshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Robert G. Anderson, a son. 

At Castleview, Buttevant, Ireland, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Frederick Green Wilkinson, 
a son. 

At Codford St. Mary, Wilts., the wife of the 
Rev. John William Hammond, a son. 

In Wilton-pl., the wife of Capt. Wallis King, 
13th Hussars, a son. 

At Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Charles Bull, M.A., a son. 

June 18. At Ballylough, near Bushmills, co. 
Antrim, the wife of Edmund A. Hannay, esq., 
Capt. Antrim Militia Artillery, a dau. 

At Malling Abbey, the wife of J. P. Green, 
esq., a son. 

June 19. In Rue St. Florentin, Paris, the 
wife of Sir J. F. Olliffe, M.D., a dau. 

At Little Coombe, Charlton, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Lynedoch Gardiner, R.A., a dau. 

At Manston, Dorset, the wife of Maj. Foster, 
late Carabineers, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. Hanwell, 
R.A., @ son. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Angell-town, Brix- 
ton, the wife of the Rev. Matthew Vaughan, 
B.C.L., a dau. 

June 20. At Nynehead-court, the wife of 
W. A. Sandford, esq., a son. 

In Trumpington-st., Cambridge, the wife of 
the Rev. G. W. Asplen, a son. 
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March 25. At King William’s-town, British 
Kaffraria, Cape of Good Hope, Geo. Le Breton 
Simmons, esq., Lieut. R.E., only son of the 
late Major Geo. Simmons, late Rifle Brigade, 
to Sarah Annie, youngest dau. of Capt. Richard 
Taylor, Resident Magistrate of Kaffraria, and 
late Rifle Brigade. 

March 2%. At Christchurch, Victoria, Van- 
couver Island, Thomas Lett Stahlschmidt, esq., 
of Victoria, to Harriett Nice, widow of Capt. E. 
Hammond King, late of H.M.’s 59th Regt. 

April 9, At Bareilly, Rohileund, C. H. Todd 
Crosthwaite, esq., B.C.S., second son of the 
Rey. J. C. Crosthwaite, Rector of St. Mary-at- 
Hill, London, to Sarah, youngest dau. of the 
late Wm. Graham, esq., of Lisburn, co. Antrim. 

April 13. At Christ Church, Rangoon, British 
Burmah, Forster F. M. Maynard, esq., surgeon, 
eldest son of the Rev. Forster Maynard, Rector 
of Kirk Bramwith, Doncaster, to Charlotte Har- 
riet, dau. of Staff-Surgeon-Maj. Lord, F.R.C.S., 
Madras Army. 


April 16. At Banda, Frederic Macnaghton 
Armstrong, esq., Bengal Army, youngest son 
of the late Jas. Armstrong, esq., B.C.S., to 
Emma J. C., only dau. of the late Major Henry 
W. Worsley. 

At the Cathedral, Bombay, Maxwell Graham, 
esq., 12th Regt. N.I., doing duty Poonah 
Horse, to Elizabeth, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Lynch, K.L.S., Commanding 18th Regt., N.I. 

April 21. At St. George’s, Toronto, Canada, 
the Rev. Chas. J. S. Bethune, M.A., son of the 
Ven. the Archdeacon of Toronto, and Curate of 
St. Peter’s Church, Coburg, to Harriet Alice 
Mary, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Forlong, K.H. 
(H.M.’s 43rd Light Infantry), Gore Vale, 
Toronto. 

At the Station Church, Benares, Lieut. Re- 
nouard H. James, Ist Battn. 20th Foot, to Mar- 
garet Ann, eldest dau. of Capt. Gibbs, Pay- 
master of the same Corps. 

April 25. At Sealkote, Chas. Elliot Farqu- 
harson, esq., 21st Hussars, youngest son of the 
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late Capt. Farquharson, R.N., to Elizabeth 
Reid, youngest dau. of the late Robt. Davidson, 
esq., of Calcutta. 

April 28. At the Cathedral, Madras, John 
Frederic Price, esq., Madras Civil Service, 
eldest son of the late John Price, esq., Treng- 
wainton, Cornwall, to Alice, youngest dau. 
of H. D. Phillips, esq., Madras Civil Service, 
and Judge of the High Court, Madras. 

April 30. At the Cathedral, Toronto, Upper 
Canada, Donald McInnes, esq., of Hamilton, 
U.C., to Mary Amelia, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir John Beverley Robinson, bart., C.B. 

May 12. At Holy Trinity Church, Toronto, 
Canada West, Henry Lowther Balfour, Capt. 
R.A., to Blanche Anne, youngest dau. of Frede- 
rick Widder, esq., Chief Commissioner of the 
Canada Land Company. 

May13. At Creeton, Lincolnshire, G. C. Shar- 
man, esq., surgeon, Wellingborough, North- 
amptonsh., to Ann, fifth dau. of the late Rev. 
W. W. Layng, Vicar of Great Harrowden, in 
the same county. 

May19. At Trinity Church, Tunbridge Wells, 
the Rev. Edward Miluer Barry, B.A., Vicar of 
Scothorne, Lincolnshire, to Adelaide Wilhel- 
mina Clarence, dau. of the late Sir James 
Dunbar, bart., R.N., of Boath, Nairnshire, 
Scotland. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Charles Langton 
Massingberd, esq., of Gunby-park, Lincoln- 
shire, to Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
William Newman, bart., of Mamhead. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, the Rev. J. B. 
M. Butler, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
second son of C. S. Butler, esq., M.P., to Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Graham, 
R.N., and niece of James Holbert Wilson, esq., 
of Onslow-square, South Kensington. 

At Berkswich, the Rev. Spencer Madan, 
M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, eldest son of 
the late Rev. Spencer Madan, Canon Residen- 
tiary of Lichfield Cathedral, to Fanny, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Joseph Salt, Rector of 
Standon, Staffordshire. 

At Sleaford, the Rev. Richard Yerburgh, 
Vicar of Sleaford, to Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late Charles Kirk. 

At St. Mark’s, Surbiton, George A. P., third 
son of George Arbuthnot, esq., of Norbiton, 
and grandson of Sir Robert Arbuthnot, K.C.B., 
to Mary Ellen, only dau. of the late Capt. Wm. 
Fulcher, of Surbiton-hill, and granddau. of the 
present Marquis d’Amboise. 

At Christ Church, Paddington, the Rev. W. 
H. Temple, second son of Richard Temple, 
esq., of the Nash, near Worcester, to Maria, 
third dau. of the late Sir Henry Willock, 
K.L.S., and widow of F. R. Nelson, esq. 

At All Saints’, Wandsworth, the Rev. U. G. 
Watson, of Tring, second son of John Watson, 
esq., M.D., of Southampton-st., Bloomsbury- 
8q., to Lucy Eleanor, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
J. Gillman, formerly Rector of Barfreston, 
Kent. 

At Knockyn, Shropshire, Leopold, only son 
of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, to 
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Isabel, fourth dau. of the late Vice-Adm. the 
Hea. Charles Orlando Bridgeman. 

At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, Edwin 
Venour, Lieut. H.M.’s Indian Army, third 
son of the late Walter Askell Venour, esq., 
H.E.1.C.B.M.S., to Jessie Margaret, dau. of 
the late John Anderson, esq., of Ryall-hill, 
Worcestershire. 

At Thorpe-next-Norwich, the Rev. J. Calveley 
Hordern, R.N., Chaplain of H.M.S. ** Edgar,”’ 
to Charlotte Anne, second dau. of the late Rev. 
John A. Partridge, M.A., of Baconsthorpe, 
Nortolk. 

At the Catholic Church, Brentwood, Walter 
Pike, esq., of Camborne, Cornwall, to Wine- 
fride Mary, fourth dau. of Joseph Samuel 
Lescher, esq., of Boyles-court, Essex. 

May 21. At Speldhurst, Kent, John G. V. 
Porter, esq., of Belleisle, co. Fermanagh, only 
son of the Rev. John Grey Porter, Rector of 
Kilskeery, Ireland, to Elizabeth Jane, younger 
dau. of Richard Hall, esq., of Innismore-hall, 
co. Fermanagh. 

At St. Mary Magdalen’s, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, Capt. George Shirley Maxwell, Adjt. 
E.K.M., to Adelaide Frances, youngest dau. of 
the late Major William Stanhope Taylor and 
the Lady Sarah Taylor. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Baker Brown, 
esq., Connaught-sq., Hyde-pk., to Catherine 
Read, the adopted child of the late Viscountess 
Feilding. 

At St. Peter’s, Fairfield, near Buxton, Walter 
Douglas Stockdale, esq., of Holton Bickering 
Hall, Lincolnshife, to Margaret Ann, only dau. 
of the lute Edward Briggs, esq., of Wilpshire- 
grange, Blackburn. 

At Dinton, Bucks., Herbert Astley P. Cooper, 
esq., of Aylesbury, to Caroline Mary, only dau. 
of the Rev. J. J. Goodall, of Dinton-hall, 
Aylesbury, and Vicar of Bromham and Oakley, 
Beds. 

May 23. At Milborne Port, Somerset, Joshua 
Frederick Betty, Capt. R.A., to Sarah Eliza- 
beth Medlycott, eldest dau. of Sir William Coles 
Medlycott, bart., of Ven, Somerset. 

May 2%. At Leintwardine, the Rev. Theo- 
dore Beale, second son of the late Thos. Beale, 
esq., of the Heath, Shropshire, to Mary Dora, 
only dau. of the late Sir Wm. Henry Clerke, 
bart., of Mertyn-hall, Flintshire. 

At Osmaston, Derbysh., Chas. Douglas Fox, 
esq., eldest son of Sir Chas. Fox, knt., to Mary, 
fifth dau. of Francis Wright, esq., of Osmaston 
Manor. 

At St. David’s, Exeter, John Anderson, Capt. 
19th Regt., only son of John Anderson, esq., of 
Summer-hill, Nenagh, County Inspector, North 
Riding, Tipperary, to Harriet, youngest dau. 
of the late Chas. Brutton, esq., Northernhay. 

At Scarborough, J. Montgomery Campbell, 
esq., to Euphemia Hamilton, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. R. Morehead, D.D. 

At Lambeg, co. Antrim, Victor, eldest son of 
Wm. Coates, esq., J.P., Glentoran, co. Down, 
to Margaret Airth, second dau. of Jonathan 
Richardson, esq., J.P., Lambeg-house. 
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At Fladbury, Worcestershire, Henry, eldest 
son of Hen. Raikes, esq., of St. John’s, Ryde, 
to Charlotte Agnes, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Fredk. Gauntlett, M.A., Rector of Fladbury. 

May 27. At Iver, Bucks., Chas. Meeking, 
esq., Only son of Chas. Meeking, esq., of 
Riching’s-park, Iver, to Adelaide Caroline, 
fourth dau. of Christopher Tower, esq., and 
Lady Sophia Tower, of Huntsmoor-pk., Iver. 

At Saltford, near Bath, John Muriel, esq., of 
Chantry-house, Ely, to Susan, dau. of the late 
Rev. H. D. Griffith, of Newcastle, Northum- 
berland. 

May 28. In Westminster Abbey, John N. 
May, esq., of Pentonville-road, to Emma, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Jas. Lupton, of the 
Cloisters, Westminster, Minor Canon of St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. 

At Colty, Bridgend, Glamorganshire, Capt. 
Charles Frederick Napier (late Rifle Brigade), 
Chief Constable for the county of Glamorgan, 
to Agnes Menella, eldest dau. of the late 
Edmund Chapman, esq., barrister-at-law, Inner 
Temple. 

At All Saints’, Blackheath, Duncan Alex. 
Campbell Fraser, esq., M.D., Surgeon to the 
Forces, son of the Rev. Hugh Fraser, formerly 
of Ordchattan, Argyleshire, to Gertrude Mar- 
garet Zelie, younger dau. of the late Henry 
Robert Du Vernet Grossett Muirhead, esq., of 
Bredisholm, Lanarkshire. 

At St. Barna>as, Kensington, Lieut. Brown- 
low H. Mathew, Royal Engineers, to Anna, 
second dau. of John W. Wilson, esq., Addison- 
gardens, Kensington. 

At Isell, Cumberland, William Sargent, esq., 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, to Harriet, 
second dau. of the Rev. C. H. Wybergh, Vicar 
of Isell. 

May 30. At St. Marylebone, C. G. Constable, 
esq., Captain in H.M.’s Indian Navy, to Anna 
Maria, eldest dau. of Benson Blundell, esq., of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

June l. At St. Mary’s, Bath, Evan Thomas, 
only son of E. Williams, esq., Duffryn Frwd, 
Glamorganshire, to Laura Rosa, dau. of the 
late H. William Atkinson, esq., 7th Dragoon 
Guards, 

June 2. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Henry Leeke, K.C.B., K.H., M.P., 
to Georgiana Lucy Cecilia, only dau. of the 
late Rev. Geoffry and the Hon. Mrs. Hornby. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Henry Christo- 
pher Wise, esq., of Woodcote, Warwickshire, 
to Jane Harriett, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
Edward Cromwell Disbrowe, G.C.H. 

At St.John the Evangelist, Westminster, 
Edward Manningham Buller, esq., of Dilhorn- 
hall, Staffordshire, toGeorgina Charlotte, widow 
of the Right Hon. George Bankes, M.P. for 
Dorsetshire. 

At St. James’s, Westminster, George Wm., 
second son of Edmund Floyd Cuppage, esq., of 
Clare-grove, co. Dublin, to Louisa Emily, only 
dau. of John E. V. Vernon, esq., D.L., of Clon- 
tarf Castle, co. Dublin. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, G. Yorke Rattray, 
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esq., Lieut. R.N., only son of the late Admiral 
Rattray, to Charlotte Anne, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Halford H. Adcock, M.A., late Vicar of 
Humberston, Leicestershire. 

At St. James’s, Norland, Notting-hill, Henry 
George Forbes, Indian Navy, youngest son of 
the late Capt. E. C. Cotgrave, Bombay N.I., to 
Ellen Caroline, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Colonel 
Morland, of Elgin-crescent, Notting-hill. 

At Bath, John George Dow Marshall, Adjt. 
R.V., late Capt. 92nd Highlanders, to Catherine 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late William Davy, 
esq., of Spratton, Northamptonshire. 

At Swalcliffe, Oxfordshire, the Rev. Henry 
Clark Powell, eldest son of the late Rev. H. 
Townsend Powell, to Albinia Georgiana, third 
dau. of Henry Norris, esq., Swalcliffe-park. 

At the Cathedral, Gibraltar, Charles Tayleur, 
esq., of the 7th Royal Fusiliers, son of the late 
Rev. Charles Tayleur, M.A., and nephew of 
William Tayleur, esq., of Buntingsdale Hall, 
Shropshire, to Lilias Flemyng, youngest dau, 
of Gordon Willoughby James Gyll, esq., Wrays- 
bury, Bucks. 

At St. Michael’s, Lichfield, the Rev. F. T. 
W. Wintle, eldest son of the late F. T. Wintle, 
esq., M.D., of Headington, Oxfordshire, to 
Annie, third dau.—and at the same time and 
place, Fredk. Whitfeld, second son of the late 
Pilcher Ralfe, esq., R.N., to Susannah—fourth 
dau. of Thomas Johnson, esq., of Lichfield. 

At Christ Church, Streatham, Maurice Nel- 
son, son of the Rev. H. Girdlestone, Rector of 
Landford, near Salisbury, to Katherine Alice, 
eldest dau. of James Harvie Linklater, esq., of 
Streatham-hill, Surrey. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Ralph L. Mursby, 
esq., Capt. 58th Regt., to Charlotte Georgina, 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Shuttleworth 
Grimshawe, Rector of Burton Latimer, North- 
amptonshire, and widow of Legh Richmond, 
esq., of Queen’s-gate-gardens, Kensington. 

At Leamington, the Rev. Joseph Edleston, 
LL.D., Senior Fellow and Bursar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Gainford, 
fourth son of Robt. Edleston, esq., West Royd, 
Sowerby-bridge, to Harriet Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. James Cumming, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Rector of North Runcton, Norfolk. 

At All Saints’, Blackheath, the Rev. E. Hal- 
lett Todd, only son of the Rev. E. J. Todd, 
Vicar of Sherborne-cum- Windrush, Gloucester- 
shire, to Emma Teed, youngest surviving dau. 
of Henry Thompson, esq., formerly of the 
H.E.1.C.S. 

At St. Mary’s-the-Less, Cambridge, the Rev. 
William James Edlin, Chaplain of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Margaret Austin, younger 
dau, of the late Thomas Webster, esq., of 
Liverpool. 

At St. John’s, Clapham, Travers Barton Wire, 
esq., of Stone-house, Lewisham High-road, 
only son of the late Mr. Alderman Wire, of 
London, to Cecilia Susan, third dau. of the 
Rev. Stephen Reed Cattley, M.A., Incumbent 
of St. John’s, Clapham, 
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At Breinton, near Hereford, the Rev. E. 
Penwarne Wellings, to Harriett, second dau. 
of the late Walter Tench, esq., of Hereford. 

At Claines, Worcester, the Rev. F. W. Grif- 
fiths, to Mary Edith, dau. of the late Rev. H. 
J. Lewis, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Worcester. 

At St. Bride’s, Liverpool, Valentine Gardner 
Clayton, Lieutenant R.E., to Mary Ellen, se- 
cond dau. of Peter Serjeantson, esq. 

June 3. At Trinity Church, Chelsea, the 
Earl of Essex, to Lady Louisa Boyle, eldest 
dau. of the Viscountess Dungarvan. 

At Lancaster, George Whitehead, esq., of 
Riccall-hall, Escrick, Yorkshire, son of the 
late Matthias Whitehead, esq., of Park-house, 
Selby, to Mary Jane, only dau. of the late 
Right Hon. Matthew Talbot Baines. 

At St. James’s, Dover, Robert Beatty Hen- 
derson, Capt. 21st Royal North British Fusi- 
liers, to Julia Anne, relict of the late Alfred 
Barkworth, esq., of Tranby-lodge, Ambleside. 

At Frankfield, Cork, the Rev. Robert S. 
Gregg, M.A., Chaplain to the Bishop, to Elinor, 
eldest dau. of John Hugh Bainbridge, esq., of 
Frank field. 

At Ightham, Kent, the Rev. John Clere Scott 
Darby, second son of George Darby, esq., of 
Markly, Sussex, to Mary Lewis, eldest dau. 
of the late Charles John Bigge, esq., of Linden, 
Northumberland. 

At Hove, Brighton, the Rev. John Griffith, 
Rector of Merthyr Tydvil, Rural Dean, to 
Louisa, youngest dau of the late Alexander 
Stuart, esq., E.1.C.S. 

June 4, At the Consulate, Cologne, the Rev. 
John Glover, M.A., Vicar of Brading, Isle of 
Wight, eldest son of the late Col. Glover, to 
Susan Emma, youngest dau. of the late Col. 
the Hon. Alexander Murray, and granddau. 
of John, fourth Earl of Dunmore. 

At St. Luke’s, Cork, Major Frederick Hardy, 
84th Regiment, to Kate Cotter Kyle, youngest 
dau. of the Ven. Samuel Moore Kyle, LL.D., 
Archdeacon of Cork and Vicar-General. 

At Westmill, Alexander, eldest son of Walter 
Crum, esq., of Thornliebank, Renfrewshire, to 
Margaret Nina, eldest dau. of the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 

At the Embassy in Bruxelles, Algernon W. 
Bellingham Greville, esq., to Louisa Fanny, 
dau. of the late Major-General Parker, R.A. 

At Great Saling, Essex, James Mitchell, esq., 
Barrister-at-law, of Portugal-st., Grosvenor- 
8q., to Caroline Augusta, second dau. of the 
late Capt. Hanmer, R.N., of Holbrook-hall, 
Suffolk. 

At Birch, Major R. G. Ellison, elder son of 
Lieut.-Col. Ellison, of Boultham-hall, Lincoln, 
to Amelia, only child of John Todd, esq., 
Victoria-park, Manchester. 

At St. Clement Danes’, Strand, H. L. B. De 
Backer, esq., to Frances Rhoda Lucy Jackson, 
dau. of the late Capt. James Jackson, R.M. 

At St. John’s, Kentish-town, T. Branson 
Sands, esq., of Woodford, Essex, to Miriam 
Mary, third dau. of the late Rev. E. G. A. 
Beckwith, Minor Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
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and Westminster Abbey, and Rector of St. 
Michael Bassishaw. 

At Almondsbury, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
Henry Stent, Vicar of Fairlight, Sussex, to 
Catherine Mary, younger dau. of Robert Cann 
Lippincott, esq., of Over Court, Gloucester- 
shire. 

At St. George’s, Toronto, Canada West, 
Francis Topping Atcherley, esq., Major and 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. H.M.’s 30th Regt., to Emma 
Arabella, second dau. of Francis H. Heward, 
esq., of Toronto. : 

At St. Mary’s, Ealing, J. R. Davy, esq., to 
Elizabeth, relict of Capt. Forster, R.H.A., of 
the Wilderness, Dartmouth. 

At Trinity Church, Bath, the Rev. H. E. H. 
Mairis, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, to Georgiana Reeves, fourth sur- 
viving dau. of the late Richard Hallilay, esq., 
R.N., of Norfolk-crescent, Bath. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. Smith Churchill, 
Rector of Boughton, Norfolk, to Mary Neal, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Carter, Boughton. 

At Sutton, Surrey, James Walton, esq., of 
Bristol, elder son of James Walton, esq., High- 
bury-house, Lavender-hill, Surrey, to Sarah, 
second dau. of the late William Simms, esq., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &c., of Carshalton, Surrey. 

June 5. At St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, Capt. Shute Barrington Piers, R.N., 
of H.M.’s ship “‘ Firebrand,” to Jane Cuning- 
hame, eldest dau. of P. D. Handyside, M.D. 

June 6, At St. Margaret’s, Lee, Blackheath, 
Major Francis Ward, R.A., to Adelaide, se- 
cond dau. of the late Capt. Forbes, late of 
H.M.’s 17th Foot, and granddau. of General 
Forbes, R.A. 

At Walgrave, Northampton, Jas. Vallentin, 
esq., of Shern-lodge, Walthamstow, Essex, to 
Anna Maria, third dau. of the Rev. John Cox. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Col. Richd. Taylor, 
C.B., to Lady Jane Hay, dau. of the Marquis 
of Tweeddale. 

June 9. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Sir 
John Hill, bart., of St. Columbs, co. London- 
derry, Major 19th Hussars, to Charlotte Isa- 
bella, only dau. of Henry D. Blyth, esq., of 
Hamii!ton-pl., Piccadilly. 

At Sketty Church, near Swansea, John, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Kennett Champain Bayley, 
and nephew of Sir John Bayley, bart., Capt. 
7th Hussars, to Juliana Mary Georgina, only 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Charles Hyde Leaver, 
late Rector of Rockhampton, Gloucestershire. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., Richard Edward 
Oakes, esq., Capt. H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Oakes, Ist 
Life Guards, to Julia Hay, second dau. of J. 
D. H. Hill, esq., of Gressenhall-hall, Norfolk. 

At St. George’s, Ramsgate, Capt. R. D. 
Knight, Adjt. 2nd Warwick Militia, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Capt. John Sullivan, late of the 
3rd Light Dragoons. 

At Portslade, Sussex, Edwin Latham Brick- 
wood, esq., of Brighton, eldest surviving 
son of the late Latham Brickwood, esq., to 
Matilda, youngest surviving dau. of the late 
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Rev. William Thomas, Vicar of Loppington, 
Shropshire. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, Capt. Cobb, 
R.M.L.1., son of Thomas Cobb, esq., of New 
Romsey, Kent, to Annie, dau. of the Rev. 
John Corser, of Mutley. 

At St. Lawrence’s, Ludlow, the Rev. T. Aikin 
Sneath, M.A., Caius College, Cambridge, to 
Jessie, second dau. of the late John Walton, 
esq., of Woodside, Esher, Surrey. 

At Christ Church, Bayswater, the Rev. Rich. 
H. Manley, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge, to Agnes Elizabeth, dau. of J. Del- 
pratt, esq., of Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park. 

At Alderley, Cheshire, the Rev. John Hixon 
Arrowsmith, M.A., of Chollerton, Northum- 
berland, to Jane, fifth dau. of E. R. Le Mare, 
esq., of Alderley Edge. 

At St. Mary’s, Bathwick, Bath, the Rev. T. 
H. Clark, M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and Curate of Davenham, Cheshire, to Sarah 
Anne, elder dau. of the late George Dillwyn, 
esq., of Forefield-house, Lyncombe-hill, Bath. 

June 10. At Amberley, Gloucestershire, the 
Rev. R. Edward Blackwell, Perpetual Curate 
of the parish, second son of the late Major- 
Gen. Blackwell, C.B., to Caroline Barbara, 
eldest dau. of J. Griffith Frith, esq., of High- 
lands, Amberley, and of Wimpole-st. 

At Ruislip, the Rev. Walter Fellows, B.A., 
Ch. Ch., Oxford, son of the late Thos. Fellows, 
esq., of Money Hili-house, Rickmansworth, 
Herts., to Julia, second dau. of the Rev. Chris- 
topher Packe, M.A., Vicar of Ruislip, Minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s and St. George’s, Windsor, 
and Priest-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, John Stephen- 
son Ferguson, esq., Capt. 2nd Life Guards, 
to Sophy, youngest dau. of the late John Hol- 
ford, esq. 

At St. Stephen’s, Devonport, Wm. Gordon, 
esq., Adjt. 73rd Regt., to Mary Farquharson, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Nesham. 

At Mounton, Monmouthshire, T. Whitmore 
Baylis, esq., of Brixton, Surrey, to Eliza, eldest 
dau.—and at the same time and place, William 
Henry, second surviving son of the late George 
Graham Blackwell, esq., of Ampney-park, 
Cirencester, to Jessie, fourth dau. of John 
Sandford, esq., of Mounton-house, Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire. 

June ll. At the Catholic Chapel, Kingston, 
Surrey, the Duke de Chartres, grandson of the 
late King Louis Philippe, to the Princess Fran- 
coise, dau. of the Prince de Joinville. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lieut.-Col. 
Burton, C.B., late of the 7th Dragoon Guards, 
to Sophia Louisa, dau. of the late Gen. Sir John 
Slade, bart., G.C.H., of Maunsel-house, near 
Bridgewater, and of Montys Court, near Taun- 
ton. 

At Alderminster, Warwickshire, William 
Wedderburn Arbuthnot, Capt. 18th Hussars, 
eldest son of Sir Robert Keith Arbuthnot, bart., 
to Alice Margaret, fourth dau. of the Rev. M. 
C. Tompson, M.A., Vicar of Alderminster. 
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At St. George’s, Worcester, Capt. Robert 
H. Crampton, 2nd Queen’s, son of the late Rev. 
Cecil Crampton, of Killucan, Ireland, to Cathe- 
rine Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. George Middlemore, C.B. 

At Leckhampton, Gloucestershire, Crofton 
Vandeleur FitzGerald, esq., brother to the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Augustine FitzGerald, bart., 
of Carrigoran, co. Clare, to Frances Emma, 
dau. of the late Col. Grey, of the Scots Greys. 

June 13, At St. James’s, Westminster, Bre- 
vet-Major Alfred S. Jones, 13th Light Infantry, 
D.A.Q.M.G., Cape of Good Hope, to Emily, 
youngest dau. of John Back, esq., of Aldershot- 
place, Hants. 

At Cheltenham, James M. Strachan, esq., of 
Teddington-grove, Middlesex, to Anna Maria, 
relict of Capt. Scott, formerly of Trunkwell- 
house, Hampshire. 

June 15. At St. Marylebone, James Cram, 
eldest son of the late Jas. Webb, esq., of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, to Robina Ann Russell, 
youngest dau. of the late Hugh Inglis, esq., 
and granddau. of the late Sir John Leslie, bart., 
of Wardes and Findrassie, N.B. 

June 16. At Hanwell, Middlesex, Wm. Gar- 
row Waterfield, esq., of the Indian Staff Corps, 
second son of Chas. Waterfield, esq., of Rugby, 
to Rosa Helen, eldest dau. of the Rev. Sir Chas. 
Clarke, bart., Rector of Hanwell. 

At Plymouth, the Rev. John Hope, M.A., to 
Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir E. Key:.ion Williams, K.C.B., 
K.T.S., and granddau. of the late John Hawker, 
esq., of Plymouth. 

At Cheltenham, John Edw. Taylor, esq., of 
Cranbrooke, co. Fermanagh, to Letitia Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late John Kearney, 
esq., of the counties Kilkenny and Hereford, 
and granddau. of the late Very Rev. Cadogan 
Keatinge, Dean of Clogher. 

June 17. At Holy Trinity, Hatfield-heath, 
the Rev. Edward Capel Cure, Vicar of St. 
Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, and third son of 
Capel Cure, esq., of Blake-hall, Essex, to 
Gertrude Louisa, dau. of Sir John Selwin, bart., 
of Down-hail, in the same county. 

At Neath, Edward Lacon Ommanney, H.M.’s 
Bengal Staff Corps, eldest son of Col. Om- 
manney, R.E., to Elizabeth Cupel, e'dest dau. 
of Henry Mortlock Ommanney, esq., of West- 
ern Australia. 

June 18. At Charlton, Wilts., Francis Henry 
Atherley, esq., to the Lady Isabel Howard, 
eldest dau. of the Earl and Countess of Suffolk 
and Berkshire. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Major G. W. 
Stacpoole, of Eden Vale, Ennis, to the Lady 
Rossmore. 

June 23. At St.James’s, Piccadilly, James 
Robert Walker, esq., M.P. for Beverley, and 
eldest son of James Walker, esq., of Sand 
Hutton, Yorkshire, to Louisa Marlborough 
Heron, third dau. of Sir John Heron Maxwell, 
bart., of Springkell, Dumfriessuire. 
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Lorp HATHERTON. 

May 4. At Teddesley Park, Penk- 
ridge, aged 72, the Rt. Hon. Edward 
John Littleton, Lord Hatherton. 

The deceased peer was the only son 
of Moreton Walhouse, Esq., of Hather- 
ton, by Anne, daughter of A. Portal, 
Esq., but on the death of his grand- 
uncle, Sir Edward Littleton, Bart., of 
Pilaton Hall and Teddesley, he inherited 
the estates and assumed the name of 
Littleton. He was born March 18, 1791, 
and was educated at Rugby, graduating 
at Brasenose College, Oxford. He had 
barely attained his majority when, in 
1812, he succeeded Sir Thomas in the 
representation of Staffordshire. In the 
same year he married Hyacinthe Mary, 
daughter of the Marquis of Wellesley. 
Mr. Littleton was a member of the then 
“Independent Country Party,” chiefly 
composed of county members and land- 
owners representing some of the old 
boroughs. They were generally sup- 
porters of the Tory Administrations 
then conducting our wars with France, 
deeming those great contests of nations 
a policy of national self-defence; but 
they kept a vigilant control over tax- 
ation and our public expenditure. They 
were frequent defenders of constitu- 
tional government, occasionally expel- 
ling a ministry from office, and often 
preventing party from becoming faction. 
The conduct of the private business of 
the Lower House was also chiefly in 
their hands, for almost all private Bills 
were endorsed by county members, and 
under their management. The business 
habits of Mr. Littleton, his local know- 
ledge of the growing manufacturing in- 
terests of our midland counties, his tact 
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and good judgment, soon gained him 
a high station in the Commons; indeed, 
he was long considered one of the best 
authorities on the forms and procedure 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Littleton succeeded his uncle in 
the chairmanship of the Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire Canal Company, an 
office he retained to hisdeath. Its duties 
early initiated him in business, and he 
learnt the vital importance of an im- 
proved carriage ofagricultural and manu- 
facturing products. He was therefore a 
promoter of the railway system, though 
at first fearing its competition with 
canals, and doubting the later deve- 
loped powers of locomotion by steam. 
On the construction of the Liverpool and 
Manchester and Birmingham and Liver- 
pool lines he became, however, convinced 
of the impending revolution, and fully 


-aware also of its certain rapid progress. 


Mr. Littleton’s earlier votes in Parlia- 
ment were never inconsistent with his 
generally Liberal principles, and he was 
on all critical questions in advance of the 
Country party. He was a constant sup- 
porter of Catholic Emancipation, the 
advocacy of which measure for many 
years imperilled his seat. He was one 
of the principal framers of the “ wings” 
of the original Catholic Relief Bill, and 
of the first Bill for the disfranchisement 
of the fictitious forty shilling freeholders 
of Ireland. He was also one of the 
promoters of the unsuccessful measure 
for the payment of the Catholic clergy. 
These earlier Irish measures, only par- 
tially carried out, emanated principally 
from a committee of public men, pri- 
vately meeting at Norfolk House, of 
which Mr. Littleton was one of the most 
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earnest and active members. He was 
a supporter of Mr. Canning’s short-lived 
Ministry, and on the accession of Lord 
Grey to the Premiership he immediately 
joined the Whig par'y, accepting Lord 
Althorp as his leader. Nor was he 
alarmed by the largeness of the Govern- 
ment measure of Reform, The Cabinet 
intrusted to him the difficult duty of 
planning the boundaries of the newly 
enfranchised towns and divisions of coun- 
ties, and of extending the limits of the 
old Parliamentary cities and boroughs. 
At the head of the Boundary Commis- 
sion, assisted by his colleagues, Cap- 
tain F. Beaufort, R.N., and Lieutenant 
Drummond, of the Engineers, Mr. Little- 
ton rapidly performed his work. Among 
his sub-commissioners were Sir John 
Romilly, the late Colonel Dawson, Mr. 
J. G. Shaw Lefevre, and Mr. Tancred. 
Reports, with engraved plans filling 
several folio volumes, were promptly 
communicated to Parliament. Substan- 
tially, with very few and immaterial 
moiifications, the suggested boundaries 
became the law of the land. 

In the first reformed House of Com- 
mons Mr. Littleton was returned, un- 
opposed, for the southern division of 
Staffordshire. Prior to the first session 
of the new Parliament Lord Grey had 
determined to propose the old Speaker, 
Mr. Manners Sutton, for the Commons’ 
chair—deeming his experience essential 
to the due control of a possibly restive 
House of Commons. Much unpopularity 
followed the announcement of this pre- 
cautionary policy, and the Radica!s put 
forward Mr. Littleton as the Liberal 
candidate against the ex-Speaker. On 
the meeting of Parliament, in February, 
1333, Mr. Littleton was accordingly 
nominated by Mr. Hume and seconded 
by Mr.O’Connell. In the debate Mr. 
Littleton requested that no division 
might be demanded by his friends. As 
a protest, however, thirty-one members 
voted in a minority, the division list con- 
taining the names of Lord Belper, Sir 
John Romilly, Sir E. L. Bulwer-Lytton, 
Messrs. Warburton, Grote, Roebuck, 
and Hutt. 
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Mr. Littleton in the following June 
accepted the Chief Secretaryship for Ire- 
land, the Marquis Wellesley being Lord 
Lieutenant, but his tenure of office was 
brief. Some negotiations with Mr, 
O'Connell, which when brought to light 
were allowed to be “indiscreet,”’ led to 
the breik up of the Grey Ministry, and 
Mr. Littleton was not called to a post 
in the succeeding Melbourne Adminis- 
tration. On the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in 1835 he was again returned for 
South Stafford, and in the same year he 
was created a peer by the title of Baron 
Hatherton of Hatherton. In 1854 he 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Stuf- 
fordshire, and in the discharge of the 
duties of this office he was most assidu- 
ous and impartial. He devoted himself 
to the organization of the militia of his 
county during the Crimean War, and 
latterly to the formation of Volunteer 
Rifle Corps. He also took great inte- 
rest in the improvement of agriculture, 
was a member of all the agricultural 
associations, and usually held in hand 
1,700 acres, personally superintending 
his home farming. His own estates 
were greatly increased in value by his 
stewardship. The hospitality of Ted- 
desley was profuse. Lord Hatherton 
annually entertained public men and 
men of letters of all parties, and few 
distinguished foreigners who visited Eng- 
land remained uninvited. His social in- 
tercourse with his neighbours and the 
leading manufacturers of his county was 
constant, and highly appreciated. In- 
deed, when trade and commerce were 
depressed his private advice was often 
sought, and no man of his rank took 
a deeper interest in the welfare and im- 
provement of the working classes. 

Lord Hatherton was left a widower in 
18419, and in 1852 he married Caroline 
Anne, eldest daughter of Richard Hurt, 
Esq., and widow of Edward Davies Da- 
venport, Esq., of Capesthorne. His lord- 
ship is suceceded in his title and estates 
by his only son, the Hon. Edward Richard 
Littleton (born in 1815, and married in 
1841 to Lady Margaret Percy, second 
daugliter of the Earl of Beverley), who 
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is Colonel of the 2nd Staffordshire Mi- 
litia. His lordship had al-o three daugh- 
ters, viz. Hyacinthe Anne, who did un- 
married in 1847; Emi'y, Viscountess 
Newark, who died in 1851; and Caro- 
line Augusta, Countess of Cavan. 

Ever since the thirteenth century the 
Littleton family has possessed consider- 
able property in the counties of Worcester 
and Stafford. Sir Thomas Littleton, 
known as “ Judge Littleton, the great 
luminary of the law,” increased its for- 
tunes. The Judge’s grandson, Edward 
Littleton, of Pillerton-hall, near Penk- 
ridge, was created a baronet for his ser- 
vices to Charlies I. The baronetcy and 
direct male line expired with Sir Thomas 
Littleton, who died without issue in 
May, 1812, when, as already stated, the 
entire estates descended to the late Lord 
Hatherton. 


Sianor Rua@Gierro SETtiMo. 

May 2. At Valletta, Malta, aged 84, 
Signor Ruggiero Settimo, of the family 
of the Princes of Fitalia, and the ac- 
knowledged head of the Coustitutional 
party in Italy of former days. 

The deceased was born at Palermo 
May 19, 1778. Early in life he entered 
the naval service of the then Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, and during the 
European war with Napoleon he had 
occasion to take part in several maritime 
engagements in the Mediterranean, on 
board the ships of his government in 
the company of the English squadron, 
especially in the capture of Toulon and 
the defence of Genva. When the Court 
of Naples took refuge in Sicily, and 
a constitutional government was insti- 
tuted in that island, Ruggiero Settimo 
was one of the warmest supporters of 
the liberal régime, and having, although 
young, been promoted to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral, he occupied during that 
memorable period the important post of 
Minister of War and Marine, on which 
occasion he obtained the esteem not only 
of his own countrymen, but also of the 
English government, particularly that 
of the High Commissioner, Lord W. 
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Bentinck. King Ferdinand I. having 
returned to Naples, and having failed 
to grant the promised constitution, 
Rugyiero Settimo kept aloof from the 
government, and took no part in the 
affairs of the island,—thus protesting 
by his non-interference and firmness of 
character against the government of 
the Bourbonie despotism. In the dif- 
ferent insurrections in Sicily against the 
Bourbons, public opinion unanimously 
proclaimed Ruggiero Settimo head of 
the popular government, and without 
mentioning the short-lived revolutions, 
we limit ourselves to the memorable one 
of 1848, when the insurrection lasted 
so long that a regular government and 
Parliament were constituted and recog- 
nised by France and England, and 
Ruggiero Settimo was appointed by 
Parliament President of the Provisional 
Government of Sicily. The firmness of 
character, the great civil courage, the 
prudence, and wisdom of the counsels 
which he displayed in the discharge of 
his important duties, made him the idol 
of Sicily, and the object of the admira- 
tion of foreigners, inasmuch as in this 
veteran patriot the love of liberty was 
closcly united with that of order and 
justice. When, in April, 1849, after en- 
deavouring to save Palermo from the 
anarchy with which the city was threat- 
ened in those critical moments, he be- 
came convinced of the impossibility of 
resisting the Neapolitan forces (which 
had already occupied the whole island), 
he resolved upon quitting Sicily, and 
selected Malta as the place of his exile, 
where the English Government failed 
not to honour him with the esteem 
due to his personal merits and high 
public character. Every inhabitant of 
the Island has been witness of his civil 
virtucs, religious feelings and affable 
manners. 

When, in the year 1860, Sicily rose 
in arms to the cry of “Italy and 
Victor Emanuel,” the Dictator Gari- 
baldi gave utterance to the popular 
wish for the return of Ruggiero Sets 
timo; but the venerable Prince could 
not, owing to old age and infirmity, 
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satisfy the desire of his countrymen, 
and which was also his own. He did 
not, however, fail to urge his country- 
men forward to the work of Italian 
unification, under the House of Savoy, 
in order to constitute a powerful and 
well-organized nation. As soon as the 
plebiscite was completed, the Ministry 
of the kingdom of Italy desired Rug- 
giero Settimo to assume the govern- 
ment of Sicily, but he was physically 
unable to quit Malta, and therefore 
they could not otherwise shew him the 
esteem and respect, in which he was 
held by all Italy, than by conferring 
upon him the highest honours of the 
collar of the Order of the S. Annunziata, 
and the Pregsidentship of the Italian 
Senate. Beside these governmental ho- 
nours, Ruggiero Settimo always had 
the well-wishes of his country, and en- 
joyed the confidence and esteem of the 
most eminent statesmen, both Italian 
and foreign. Notwithstanding his age 
and the illness with which he was 
afflicted, he continued in possession of 
a strong and clear mind, and had the 
fervid desire to witness the early ac- 
complishment of Italian Unity ; but 
he did not live to see his wish fully 
satisfied. 

On the 16th of April, the illness which 
had afllicted the deceased since 1850 
assumed a serious aspect, and notwith- 
standing able medical assistance, he died 
on the 2nd of May. He suffered his 
last attack of illness with that great 
resignation and moral courage, which 
so highly distinguished him in his life- 
time, and he received before dying the 
last sacraments of the Catholic religion. 
On his death-bed he was surrounded by 
his nephew, the Prince of Fitalia, his 
niece, the Baroness San Giuliano, and 
Dr. Raeli, the faithful and attached 
friend of the deceased during his long 
days of exile, and who had expressly 
come to Malta to assist him during his 
serious illness. After a religious cere- 
mony in the parish church of Porto 
Salvo, the remains of the deceased were 
placed on board the “ Malfanato,” Italian 
man-of-war, and conveyed to Palermo, 
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where they were received by the mu- 
nicipality, and honoured with a public 
funeral.— Malta Observer. 


GENERAL T. J. JACKSON. 

May 9. At Chancellor’s House, Vir- 
ginia, aged 39, General “ Stonewall” 
Jackson, a very distinguished officer of 
the Confederate States. 

The best account that has appeared 
of this remarkable man is that furnished 
from personal acquaintance by a cor- 
respondent of ‘The Times,” the main 
points of which are as follows :— 

“Thomas Jefferson Jackson was born 
in Western Virginia in January, 1824. 
His great-grandfather and great-grand- 
mother were both English. His father, 
who had been in comfortable circum- 
stances, became involved t» wards the 
end of his life, and left four or five chil- 
dren, of whom Thomas was the eldest, 
in straitened circumstances. ‘Stone- 
wall’ Jackson received the plain and 
limited English education which may be 
supposed to be within the reach of the 
sparse agricultural population of West- 
ern Virginia, and which cannot have 
amounted to much more than instruc- 
tion in reading and writing. The great 
event of his life was his appointment, at 
the age of nearly 19 years, to the United 
States’ Military Academy at West Point, 
through the interest of the member of 
Congress representing his district. It 
is customary for students to enter West 
Point at the age of 16, so that Jackson 
was nearly three years senior to most of 
his associates. He is de<cribed to me by 
a classmate as having journeyed most of 
the way from Western Virginia to West 
Point on foot, in a suit of the coarsest 
homespun cloth and in the roughest of 
country shoes, and as having been simple 
and modest, but, at the same time, one 
of the most uncouth and ungainly boys 
that ever entered the academy. His 
restricted opportunities and lifelong re- 
sidence in a remote country district 
placed him at a great disadvantage in 
comparison with the sons of wealthier 
fathers, forced in the hotbeds of large 
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towns, and to whom Jackson was at first 
an unfailing source of jest and amuse- 
ment. But it was not long before his 
patient, self-denying, and indomitable 
perseverance extorted admiration from 
his compeers as well as from his masters, 
and it was found that he would never 
leave one lesson or recitation until he 
had thoroughly mastered it, nor ever 
feign to possess knowledge which he had 
not entirely acquired. Again and again, 
when called upon to answer questions in 
the recitation of the day, he would re- 
ply, ‘I have not as yet looked at it; I 
have been engaged in mastering the re- 
citation of yesterday or the day before.’ 
The result was that he graduated 17th 
in @ class of 70, at the head of which 
class graduated, I believe, General 
M‘Clellan. There was probably, in the 
whole class, not a boy to whom Jackson 
at the outset was not inferior in know- 
ledge and attainments; at the end of 
the race he had only 16 before him, and 
had outstripped no less than 53. It 
used constantly to be laughingly said 
by his contemporaries that if the course 
had been for ten years, instead of four, 
Jackson would have graduated at the 
head of his class. 

“Tt is not necessary that I should 
follow him through the Mexican war, of 
which the endless stories and details of 
American soldiers fail to inspire interest 
for the European. I believe that in 
that war he gained as many steps as 
any of his brother officers, and was 
favourably noticed as an excellent ar- 
tillerist. He quitted the United States’ 
army upon receiving the appointment of 
Professor of Chemistry in the Military 
Academy of the State of Virginia at 
Lexington. To this academy he became 
ardently attached, and here he passed 
ten years of his modest and unobtrusive 
life, taking great interest in the pursuits 
of his professorship and in the natural 
sciences, though never becoming, in the 
European sense, a deeply read or scien- 
tific man. His health was not strong, 
and, according to the general idea, he 
was fanciful about himself. After the 
death of his first wife he visited Europe, 
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running through it, apparently, in the 
hot haste which is so characteristic of 
Americans, and devoting to the task of 
sight-seeing in London the same energy 
which he subsequently carried into the 
field against the Federals. He told me 
that it was his habit to give sixteen 
hours a-day to ‘doing London,’ com- 
mencing at five in the morning, and 
keeping it up until nine at night. But 
his chief delight was in the cathedrals 
of England, and notably in Westminster 
Abbey and York Minster. He was never 
tired of talking about them, or listening 
to details about the chapels and cloisters 
of Oxford. 

“Upon the outbreak of the civil war 
he immediately offered his services to 
the State of Virginia, and received his 
first commission from his friend and 
fellow-townsman, Governor Letcher. 
There were many other professors and 
magnates of Lexington Academy from 
whom great things were expected; few 
people, if any, thought that the silent, 
shy, reserved Jackson would fill Europe 
no less than America with his fame, 
and that while none of his Lexington 
rivals would gain a name, his would be 
prominent in song and story. This is 
not the place to review his military 
career, or to recapitulate his brilliant 
campaigns in the Valley, when he fought 
and worsted almost simultaneously three 
Federal armies under Generals Shields, 
Fremont, and Banks, each of these ar- 
mies being larger and infinitely better 
equipped than the Confederate force 
under Jackson. Neither is this the 
place to dwell upon his march into 
the Valley and his rapid descent upon 
the bewildered M’Clellan’s flank, which 
initiated the battles around Richmond; 
his passage through Thoroughfare Gap, 
and onslaught upon General Pope’s rear ; 
and, last and most terrible of all, his 
operations against the flank and rear of 
General Hooker on the 2nd of May. In 
none of these hazardous movements was 
he ever thwarted or disconcerted by his 
opponents; in none did he ever fail to 
realize the most unhoped-for success, 
His want of communicativeness, and his 
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habit of trusting to no one, but gaining 
important information by his own eyes, 
and not through the report of an emis- 
sary, made him at times unpopular with 
some of his officers; but as the war ad- 
vanced he began to be their idol, as he 
was at all times the idol of his rank and 
file. It was felt that, if he called upon 
both men and officers to make unpuaral- 
leled exertions, there was no one in the 
army whom he spared so little as him- 
self. Anything happier than the rela- 
tions between himself and Generals Lee 
and Longstreet cannot be conceived. 
His confidence in and admiration of 
General Lee amounted almost to idol- 
atry.” 

The “ Richmond Enquirer” thus de- 
scribes the last days of his life :— 


“General Jackson, having gone some 
distance in front of the line of skirmish- 
ers, on Saturday evening (May 2) was 
returning about eight o’clock, attended 
by his staff and part of his couriers. 
The cavalcade was in the darkness of 
the night mistaken for a body of the 
enemy’s cavalry, and fired upon by a 
regiment of his own corps. He was 
struck by three balls, one through the 
left arm, two inches below the shoulder 
joint, shattering the bone and severing 
the chief artery ; another ball passed 
through the same arm between the 
elbow and the wrist, making its exit 
through the palm of the hand; a third 
ball entered the palin of the right hand 
about its middle, passing through and 
breaking two bones. He was wounded 
on the Plank-road, about fifty yards in 
advance of the enemy. He fell from his 
horse, and was caught by Capt. Wormly, 
to whom he remarked, ‘ All my w:unds 
are by my own men.’ He had given 
orders to fire at anything coming up 
the road before he left the lines. ‘The 
enemy’s skirmishers appeared a-head of 
him, and he turned to ride back. Just 
then some one cried out ‘Cavalry, 
charge!’ and immediately the regiment 
fired. The whole party broke forward 
to ride through our line to escape the 
fire. Captain Boswell was killed, and 
carried through the line by his horse 
and fell among our own men. Colonel 
Couchtield, Chief of Statf, was wounded 
by his side. Two couriers were killed. 
General Jackson was immediately placed 
on a litter and started for the rear. The 
firing attracted the attention of the 
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enemy, and was resumed by both lines, 
One litter-bearer was shot down, snd 
the General fell from the shoulders of 
the men, receiving a severe coutusion, 
adding to the injury of the arm, and 
injuring his side severely. The enemy’s 
fire of artillery on this point was ter- 
rible. General Jacksou was left for five 
minutes until the fire slackened; then 
placed in an ambulance, and carried to 
the field hospital at Wilderness Run. 
He lost a large amount of blood, and at 
one time told Dr. M’Guire he thought 
he was dying, and would have bled to 
death, but a tourniquet was immediately 
applied. For two hours he was nearly 
pulseless from the shock. As he was 
being carried from the field, frequent 
inquiries were made by the soldiers, 
‘Who have you there?’ He told the 
doctor, ‘Do not tell the troops I am 
wounded.’ He bore the amputation of 
his arm under the influence of chloro- 
form very well. On Sunday he slept 
well, on Monday he was removed to 
Chancellor’s House, where he talked 
cheerfully of the army. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday his wounds looked well, 
and on the latter day he had hoped to 
get to Richmond, but was prevented by 
rain. In the evening he was attacked 
with pneumonia. On Tuesday morning 
Mrs. Jackson arrived and tended him 
lovingly to the end. On Saturday 
morning, when it was apparent that he 
was rapidly sinking, Mrs. Jackson was 
informed of his condition. She then 
had free and full converse with him, 
and told him he was going to die. He 
said, ‘Very good; very good. It is 
all right.” He had previously said, 
‘I consider these wounds a blessing. 
They were given me for some good and 
wise purpose. I would not part with 
them if I could.’ ” 


On General Jackson’s death becoming 
known in Richmond it was resolved to 
give the corpse a public funeral, which 
was accordingly done with every mani- 
festation of respect and sorrow on the 
12th of May. 


RicHaRD QUILLER CovucH, E:Q. 
May 8. At Penzance, Cornwall, aged 

47, Richard Quiller Couch, surgeon. 
The deceased was the eldest son of 
Jonathan Couch, F.L.S., &., and was 
born at Polperro, Cornwall, on March 14, 
1816. After receiving a sound educa- 
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tion, he commenced the study of medi- 
cine under his father, and subsequently, 
at Guy’s Hospital, obtained, beside the 
reputation of a diligent scholar, several 
honours, and a silver medal for ophthal- 
mic surgery. The place of his birth and 
of his earlier professional studies is 
favourably situated for forming an ac- 
quaintunce with marine zoology. He 
was drawn to this pursuit by an inclina- 
tion inherited from, and strengthened 
by, the example of his father, who had 
been long accustomed to devote his 
leisure to the examination of the struc- 
ture and habits of the creatures with 
which the ocean abundantly supplied 
him. The time intervening between 
the completion of his medical pupillage 
and his settlement at Penzince was 
passed at Polperro, where he carried on 
a series of observations on the develop- 
ment of the frog from the ovum, on 
the metamorphoses of the Decapod Crus- 
taceans (for which he has received the 
highest praise for industry and accuracy 
of research), and on many another ob- 
scure point of natural history; in all of 
which the independence of an original 
observer was apparent. He added also 
a third part of the “Cornish Fauna,” 
which catalogued and described the 
Zoophytes and Caleareous Corallines of 
the Cornish coast, adding thereby much 
to our knowledge of these creatures, as 
well as introducing to the British list 
several new and interesting species. The 
first and second parts of this work are 
by his father, and treat of the Ver- 
tebratew, Radiatw, and the Testaceous 
Molluses of the county, and the whole 
is not merely a dry catalogue of names, 
but gives an insight into the habits, as 
well as structure, of the animals de- 
scribed, the result of close and con- 
tinuous observation. 

In 1843 Mr. Couch settled down to 
the practice of his profession at Pen- 
zance, with scarcely an acquaintance in 
the town—a strange contrast to the con- 
dition of things twenty years after, 
when, dying in the midst of years and 
usefulness, he was generally lameuted 
no less for the credit which his reputa- 
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tion asa naturalist conferred upon the 
county and town, than for the activity, 
sagacity, and uprightness with which he 
discharged his duty as a citizen. He 
pursued his favourite studies to the end 
as assiduously as the claims of a large 
practice would permit. He also paid 
great attention to the diseases and 
mortality of that peculiar class of men, 
the miners of Cornwall, and embodied 
his observations and d-ductions in pa- 
pers which were published by the Poly- 
technic Society of Cornwall, and have 
been translated into French. 

In 1853 he married Lydia Penneck, 
daughter of Richard Pearce, Esq., J.P., 
by whom he leaves a family of four 
children. 

A few of the titles of his papers, con- 
tributed chiefly to the Transactions of 
provincial societies, are appended. 

In the Penzance Natural History 
and Antiquarian Reports,—“On the 
Morphology of the different Organs of 
Zoophytes ;” “On the Reproduction of 
Amputated Parts in the lower Animals;” 
“ Remarks on a new Zoophyte belonging 
to the genus Crisia ;”” ‘ Observations on 
the Botany and Zoology of Cornwall ;” 
“On the Migrations of the Pilchard ;” 
“On the Mackarel ;” “On the Vitality 
of the Axis of the Asteroid Zoophytes ;” 
“On the Luminosity of the Sea ;” 
“Notice of a Crustacean new to Corn- 
wall, (Xantho Conchii of Bell).” 

In the Reports of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Cornwall are, among others, 
“Observations on the Migration of the 
Herring ;” “ Remarks on the Anatomy 
of Sponges.” 

Mr. Couch was an able and successful 
explorer of the geology of his native 
county, and the Transactions of the 
Geological Society of Cornwall contain 
papers of his on “Silurian Remains in 
Cornwali;”’ “The Fossil Geology of Corn- 
wall;” “The Fossil Corals of Cornwall ;” 
* Notice of tle occurrence of the Horns 
and Bones of several species of Deer 
in the Tin-works of Cornwall;” “The 
Fucoidal Appearances observed in the 
Cornish Slates ;’’ “ Bones found in the 
Alluvial Deposits of Cornwall;” “The 
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Zoology of the Cornish Post-tertiary 
Deposits;” “The Foliation and Cleavage 
of the Cornish Slates; “The Silurian 
Fauna of Cornwall.” Besides these, he 
presented to the Society every year an 
elaborate report on the progress made 
in examining the geology of the county. 

The Reports of the Polytechnic Society 
of Cornwall contain papers by him on 
“The Diseases and Mortality prevailing 
among Miners.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 23. AtGreen Ponds, Tasmania, aged 
64, the Rev. William Trollope, M.A., late of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and for upwards 
of ten years Incumbent of St. Mary’s Church, 
Green Ponds. 

April 24. The Ven. John Jones (vol. ecxiv. 
p. 801), who was of Jesus College, Oxford, 
B.A. 1817, M.A. 1820, B.D. 1828, was author 
of a Visitation Sermon 1834, and a Fast Sermon 
(in Welsh). 

April 27. The Rev. William John Brock 
(vol. cexiv. p. 801), was of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, B.A. 1852, and author of *‘ Lays of the 
Heart,” 1844, ‘‘ Was-side Verses,”’ 1848, and 
“* Twenty-seven Sermons preached in St. 
George’s, Barnsley, 1855;’? second Edition, 
1858. 

April 28. At Bombay, the Rev. Wm. Carr, 
M.A., Assistant-Chaplain H.M.’s Bombay Esta- 
blishment, eldest son of the late Right Rev. 
Thomas Carr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

May 9. The Rev. George William Watson 
(vol. cexiv. p. 801), was of Merton College, 
Oxford, B.A. 1843, M.A. 1846, and author of 
a volume of Sermons published by Longmans, 
1855. 

May 12. The Rev. Stephen Clissold (vol. 
ecxiv. p. 801), who was of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1822, was author of 
“Letters of Cincinnatus,” 1815, ‘ Consider- 
ations on the Trade, Manufacture, and Com- 
merce of the British Empire,” 1820, and ‘‘ Na- 
tional Piety the Source of National Prosperity” 
(Two Sermons), 1828. He was Rector of Wren- 
tham from 1830 till 1853. 

May 20. At Plymouth, aged 62, the Rev. 
Thomas Dykes Thorpe. 

May 22. At Durham, aged 73, the Rev. 
Edward Davison, late Rector of Harlington, 
Middlesex, and Incumbent of St. Nicholas’, Dur- 
ham. “ Mr. Davison was an eloquent preacher, 
and as a parish priest won the high regard of 
those amongst whom he ministered. He was 
born in 1789, and was the son of Edward Davi- 
son, B.A., Incumbent of the Church of St. 
Nicholas. He graduated M.A. 1819, of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford ; was ordained in 1817; 
and became Rector of Harlington, in Middlesex, 
in 1822. By the resignation of his father, in 
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1825, he became incumbent of St. Nicholas, 
which living he resigned in 1856. As the au- 
thor of Tentamen Theologicum, and several sets 
of lectures and sermons, the deceased gave 
ample evidence of being ‘a full man,’ with 
the power of communicating his knowledge to 
others in a style that bespoke good literary 
capabilities.”— Durham Paper. 

May 24. At Cawston, after a long illness, 
aged 35, the Rev. Frederick Thompson, M.A., 
Incumbent of Haverland, Norfolk. 

At Malvern, aged 59, the Rev. H. J. Good- 
win, of Hinchleywood-house, Ashbourn, Derby- 
shire. 

At St. Mary’s Rectory, Guildford, after a short 
illness, aged 53, the Rev. Thos. Ludlow, Rector 
of Holy Trinity with St. Mary. The Rev. gen- 
tleman was instituted to the living September 
19, 1851, and during the twelve years that he 
was rector no one could be more highly es- 
teemed than he was for the mild Christian 
spirit which he displayed. His delight was 
to be friendly with all. His charity from his 
limited income was well known, and he was 
always present at all meetings where his pre- 
sence could be of the least service.—Surrey 
Standard. 

May 27. At Nettlebed, Oxon., the Rev. 
Robert Aris Wilmott, late Incumbent for six- 
teen years of St. Catherine’s Church, Bear 
Wood, Berks. 

May 31. At Braffords, Yorkshire, aged 45, 
the Rev. William Henry Wray, M.A. 

June 1. At Brighton, aged 61, the Rev. 
Frederick Greme Middleton, Rector of Med- 
stead, Hants. 

June 3. At the Oaks, Canterbury, aged 76, 
the Rev, John Russell, D.D., Canon of Canter- 
bury, and Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
London. The deceased was educated at Char- 
terhouse School, where he gained the gold 
medal of honour in 1801, and thence he was 
elected Student of Christ Church, Oxford, gra- 
duating in honours in 1806, and proceeding 
M.A. 1810. Having been ordained deacon in 
1809, and priest in 1810, he returned to his 
school as head master in 1811, and became 
D.D. in 1819. For twenty-one years Dr. Rus- 
sell guided the studies of a vast number of 
youths, many of whom became distinguished 
in after life; among them may be mentioned 
the Bishop of St. David’s, Mr. Grote, Mr. 
Thackeray, Archdeacon Churton, Sir H. Have- 
lock, Sir C. Trevelyan, Archdeacon Otter, Dr. 
Saunders (Dean of Peterborough), and Dr. 
Elder (both successively head masters of Char- 
terhouse), Mr. G. S. Venables, Q.C., the Hon. 
J. C. Talbot, Q.C., Mr. C. C. Clifford, M.P., 
the Dean of Christ Church, Sir H. Storks, Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, M.P., and Mr. Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper. Dr. Russell’s character as a 
stern but able head master of the old school 
is well drawn by his pupil, Mr. Thackeray, 
whose ‘‘ Greyfriars” is, of course, the Charter- 
house. Dr. Russell was made a Canon of Can- 
terbury in 1827, and in 1832, in succession to 
Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London, he received 
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from the Crown the valuable Rectory of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, upon which he resigned 
his mastership. As Canon of Canterbury Dr. 
Russell was popular; he was one of the best 
readers ever heard. As an administrator, he 
was much valued in the Church societies, and 
was up to his death the Treasurer of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel. For 
thirty years he was also connected with the 
Clergy Orphan Corporation, and on the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, in 1849, he was 
unanimously appointed to succeed him as Trea- 
surer. The duties of the office were greatly 
increased by the subsequent removal of the 
Boys’ School to Canterbury, but the deceased 
spared no pains in promoting the welfare and 
efficiency of the institution, and attending to 
the comforts of the children. Dr. Russell was 
author of a popular English grammar (1832), 
the ‘‘Rudiments of Latin” (1816), a Spital 
Sermon (1813), Concio ad Clerum (1833), and 
he edited Casaubon’s Ephemerides, in 1850.— 
Globe. 

June 4. At West Felton Rectory, near 
Shrewsbury, aged 66, the Rev. H. C. Bout- 
flower, Rector of Elmdgn, Warwickshire. 

June 6. At the Vicarage, after a short ill- 
ness, aged 86, the Rev. George Gleed, B.D., 
Vicar of Chalfont St. Peter’s, Bucks., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

June 12. At St.Saviour’s, Guernsey, after 
a very short illness, aged 36, the Rev. Norman 
Carew, only son of Timothy Carew, esq., of 
Devonport, Commander R.N. 

June 14. At Peterborough, aged 30, the Rev. 
Charles Pengelly. 

At Dalton Parsonage, near Rotherham, aged 
83, the Rev. John Foster, fifty-nine years Rector 
of Wickersley. 

June 16. At Bath, aged 70, the Rev. James 
Wilson, 

June 17. At Brighton, aged 33, the Rev. 
Owen Marden, M.A., Rector of Great Parndon, 
Essex. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Feb. 12. (On his passage from New Zealand, 
on board the “‘ Ida Zeigler,” aged 34, Jas. Bar- 
ton, Capt. H.M.’s 65th Regt., younger son of 
the late Rev. Chas. Burton, Rector of Saxby. 

March 7. Off Ascension, killed by a fall 
from the maintop caused by the accidental 
carrying away of a rope, aged 19, Hugh St. 
Clair Hammill, Midshipman of H.M.’s ship 
“ Narcissus,” second surviving son of the late 
John Hammill, esq., of Sussex-gardens, Hyde- 
park, 

March 13. At Ripon, aged 56, Eleanor, 
widow of Thos. Farmery, esq., and only child 
of the late Wm. Coultas, esq., of Elland, near 
Halifax. 

March 24, At Rockhampton, Queensland, 
Australia, Thomas Coutts, son of Sir Alex- 
ander Morison. 
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April 15. At Kamptee, Major John Alexan- 
der Campbell, of the 7th Regt. Madras Light 
Cavalry, only son of the late Capt. Alexander 
Campbell, of Inistore, Argyllshire. 

April 21. At Calevtta, Lieut. Arthur Sop- 
pitt, of the Bombay Staff Corps. 

April 22. At Madras, aged 44, Major T. P. 
Sparks, Commissioner of Pegu. 

April 26. At Baghesur, North India, Orlebar 
Frederic Layton, esq., Lieut. 11th Brigade of 
the Royal Artillery, eldest son of the Rev. 
Fred. W. H. Layton, of Duncan-st., Islington. 
He was murdered by a native when passing 
through the town on an excursion with his 
brother officers. 

April 27.. Drowned from the wreck of the 
** Anglo-Saxon,” near Cape Race, Newfound- 
land, aged 30, Edw. Augustus Stotherd, Capt. 
60th Royal Rifles, second son of Major-Gen. 
Stotherd, R.E. 

John Gorham Maitland (vol. ecxiv. p. 806), 
who was son of the Rev. Samuel Roffey Mait- 
land, D.D., of Gloucester, well known by nu- 
merous publications of much merit, was author 
of ‘“*Church Leases,” Lond. 8vo. 1849, and 
** Property and Income Tax: the Present State 
of the Question,” Lond. 8vo. 1853. 

May 4. At North Stoke, Oxon., aged 71, 
James Elton, esq., late Recorder of Tiverton, 
Devon, in which neighbourhood he was some 
years since well known as an active master of 
fox-hounds and a daring rider across country. 

At Canterbury, aged 78, Mr. Thos. Goodban. 
Mr. Goodban’s career was a long and honour- 
able one, and was passed entirely in his native 
city, and it was mainly owing to his influence 
and exertions when in the prime of his powers 
that Canterbury held so prominent a position 
for musical excellence. The Old Catch Club 
was for many years under his direction, and it 
was during that period that its reputation was 
most pre-eminent. As an author Mr. Goodban 
was formerly well known to the musical world 
by his instruction books for the violin and 
pianoforte, and bis ‘‘ Rudiments of Music,” 
than which no other works of the kind have 
ever been more extensively used, for at the 
time they were published (some forty years 
since) there were none to equal them in at- 
tractiveness, clearness of explanation, and 
adaptability to the powers of the young. He 
also invented a ‘* Musical Game” for teaching 
the elements of the art in an amusing form, 
and ‘‘ Musical Cards” for imparting a know- 
ledge of the theory of music in the same man- 
ner, which have been much used and approved 
of. Many of his pupils, especially his sons, 
have risen to high position in the profession.— 
Musical Times. 

May 5. At Colombo, Capt. John Alfred 
Lane, H.M.’s 50th Regt., son of the late Major- 
Gen. Ambrose Lane, of Guernsey. 

May 10. At Constanz, Switzerland, the 
Dowager Lady Temple, relict of Sir Grenville 
Temple Temple, bart. 

May ii. At Jamaica, aged 39, Capt. Aylmer 
Strangford Craig, late 3rd West India Regt. 
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May 14. At Quebec, aged 27, Capt. Frede- 
rick Archibald Macreight, 17th Regt., eldest 
surviving son of the late D. C. Macreight, esq., 
Hauteville, Jersey, and grandson of the late 
Sir Wm. Paxton, Middleton-hall, Carmar- 
thenshire. 

May 14. At bis residence, Taw Vale Parade, 
Barnstaple, aged 77, John Beavis Bignell, M.D. 
He was a magistrate and alderman of the 
borough. 

May 19. In the Infirmary, Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, aged 107, private Nathaniel Rich- 
mond. He was born in 1755, and enlisted into 
the 16th Light Dragoons about the year 1774. 
After having served with that regiment for 
several years, he volunteered into the 29th 
Light Dragoons, and proceeded to India. He 
was at the taking of Seringapatam, May 3, 
1799, by General Harris, He was then trans- 
ferred to the 25th Light Dragoons, the 29th 
having been broken up, and proceeded with the 
field for force under the command of Major- 
General Wellesley, the late Duke of Welling- 
ton. In 1803 he was at Laswarree and Ase- 
ghur. At the former battle he had two horses 
shot under him, and at the latter he had a 
narrow escape for his life, a shell having burst 
in the centre of the squadron, killing Capt. 
Kelly, wounding Lieut. Smart, and several 
men and horses. He also served under Lord 
Lake during the Mahratta war. Eventually 
Richmond was pensioned off on ls. per day, 
and retired to his native place in Staffordshire, 
whence he several years ago removed to Chel- 
sea. Until within the last few weeks of his 
life he was in full possession of his faculties. 

May 20. At Weymouth, aged 65, Edward, 
seventh and youngest son of the late James 
Fenton, esq., of Loversall, near Doncaster, 
Deputy-Lieutenant for the West-Riding of 
Yorkshire, and brother of the late Rev. W. C. 
Fenton, Vicar of Mattersea. 

At Wolverhampton, aged 22, Mary Louisa, 
youngest dau. of Robert Sidney, esq., and 
niece of Alderman Sidney, M.P. 

At Haslar Hospital, aged 25, William Robert 
Kerr, R.N., second son of Beauchamp Kerr, 
esq., of West Cliffe, Niton, Isle of Wight. 

At Madeira, aged 38, Daniel Power O’Her- 
lehy, esq., M.D. 

May 21. At his resid , Clapha " 
aged 75, Thomas Puckle, esq., J.P. for the 
county of Surrey. Mr. Puckle never received 
a legal education, but in early life was engaged 
in mercantile business in London, from which, 
having acquired a competent fortune, he re- 
tired more than thirty years ago, and devoted 
his time to the duties of a magistrate, and he 
held the high position of chairman of quarter 
sessions for the western division of the county 
during seventeen years. Failing health obliged 
him to resign the office a few years since. On 
that occasion he received a most gratifying 
proof of the esteem in which he was held by 
his brother magistrates, in the shape of a mag- 
nificent testimonial of plate, presented to him 
by them, of the value of upwards of three hun- 
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dred guineas, in addition to which his portrait 
was placed in the Newington Sessions House. 

At his seat, Bedwell-park, Hatfield, aged 58, 
Sir Culling E. Eardley, bart. Owing to the 
prevalence of the small-pox, Sir Culling, set- 
ting an example to the persons of his house- 
hold, was re-vaccinated. By some constitu- 
tional causes, it had not the desired effect. 
For the last three weeks the late Baronet had 
suffered severely. He was the son of the late 
Sir Culling Smith, bart., was born in 1805, and 
was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, where, 
in 1827, he was placed in the second class in 
classical honours, but did not graduate, having 
scruples as to subscribing to some portions of 
the oaths then administered in taking a B.A. de- 
gree. He succeeded to the baronetcy in 1829, and 
represented Pontefract in one short Parliament 
previous to the Reform Bill. In 1846 he was 
a candidate for the representation of Edin- 
burgh, in opposition to Lord (then Mr.) Mac- 
aulay, on the appointment of the latter to the 
office of Paymaster-General of the Forces. Sir 
Culling based his claim chiefly upon his de- 
cided Protestantism, and his opposition to the 
Maynooth Grant, but he only polled about half 
as many votes as his adversary. In 1847 he 
assumed, by royal licence, his maternal name of 
Eardley, his mother having been a daughter 
of the last Lord Eardley. Sir Culling Eardley 
was well known in public life for his zealous 
assertion of Protestant principles, and for the 
active part which he took in the proceedings 
of the Evangelical Alliance and other religious 
associations. 

At Cordoagh Rectory, Cootehill, Ireland, 
Olivia Henrietta, dau. of the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry O’Brien. 

At his father’s house in London, of diph- 
theria, John Strathallan, son of Capt. John 
Gunn Collins, late of the 13th Light Dragoons, 
and of Belmont, King’s County. 

Aged 32, Maria, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Wm. Mason, Vicar of Bilsby and Farlsthorpe. 

May 22. At Worthing, Barbados, aged 75, 
Capt. Edward Hooper Senhouse, R.N. 

At Woodlodge, Castlewallan, Louisa Cathe- 
rine, wife of Lieut.-Col. Keogh, of Kilbride, 
co. Carlow. 

At the British Consulate, Naples, Harriet, 
sister of H.M.’s Consul-General, and third dau. 
of the late Henry Bonham, esq., M.P., formerly 
of Portland-place. 

At her son’s residence, the Rectory, Garsing- 
ton, Oxon., aged 60, Frances Barbara, widow of 
George Weatherill Wilgris, esq., late of Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

At the Vicarage, Kewstoke, Weston-super- 
Mare, aged 69, Caroline, wife of the Rev. R. 
C. Hathway. 

In Norfolk-street, Park-lane, aged 60, Philip 
Anstruther, esq., late Colonial Secretary of the 
Island of Ceylon. 

May 23. Suddenly, from apoplexy, the 
Lady Leconfield. Her ladyship, Mary Fanny, 
was the only daughter of the Rev. William 
Blunt, of Crabbit, Sussex. By her marriage 
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with Lord Leconfield she has surviving issue, 
the Hon. Fanny, married to Mr. Alfred Mont- 
gomery, @ daughter married to Lord Naas, 
and a daughter married to Lieut.-Col. Mure; 
and two sons, the Hon. Henry Wyndham and 
the Hon. Percy Wyndham. 

In Wilton-crescent, the Lady Emily Strat- 
ford. Her ladyship was the youngest dau. of 
the third Earl of Aldborough. She married, in 
1804, Thomas Best, esq. (who died in 1829), but 
had by royal license resumed her family name. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Charles Wm. Beau- 
clerk, esq., J.P. and D.L. for Hampshire, 
eldest son of the late Right Hon. and Rey. 
Lord Frederick Beauclerk, D.D. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, Sophia, young- 
est dau. of the late Sir Henry and Lady 
Wheatley. 

At Broughton-in-Furness, Eliza Marian 
Eleanor, wife of Richard Beatniffe Manclarke, 
esq., and dau. of the late Major Carige, 
H.E.I1.C.S. 

At the Rectory, Stafford, Dorchester, aged 
18, Ellinor Theophila, dau. of the Rev. Regi- 
nald Smith. 

At the Vicarage, Sutton-on-the-Forest, aged 
44, Caroline Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. James 
Hare Wake. 

At Boreham Manor, Chelmsford, aged 81, 
Charles Haselfoot, esq. 

At Portland-road Villas, Notting-hill, aged 
83, Harriet, widow of John Richards, esq., of 
Southampton-place, Reading. 

At Brighton, aged 58, Margaretta Jane, relict 
of Pemberton Hobson, esq., H.M.’s Attorney- 
General for St. Vincent. 

May 24. At Surbiton, Elizabeth Martha, 
wife of the Rev. John Humphrey Davies, and 
only dau. of the late Right Hon. Sir Anthony 
Hart, formerly Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

In Grosvenor-sq., Georgiana Emily, youngest 
dau. of Sir John V. B. Johnstone, bart., M.P. 

At Walton Rectory, Somerset, aged 74, 
Elizabeth Ann, widow of John A. Hickley, esq. 

Emily, wife of the Rev. C. A. J. Smith, 
Incumbent of Macclesfield. 

At Uplyme, Devon, Ann Eliza, dau. of the 
late Capt. Gother Mann, R.A. 

At Rusthall, Maria Frances Jane, wife of 
T. Pattison Wood, esq., late Capt. 29th Foot. 

May 25, At his residence, Rathorpe, co. 
Clare, John North Bonynge, esq., J.P. 

At her residence, Chateau Villevorde, near 
Brussels, aged 66, Madame Charles Flippes, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Geo. Sloper, of 
West Woodhay Rectory, Berks., and grand- 
dau. of the late Gen. Sir Robert Sloper, K.C.B, 

At Babbicombe, Torquay, aged 25, Margaret 
Emily Morris, wife of James B. Murdoch, esq., 
Glasgow, and youngest dau. of the late Major 
Robert Morris, of Moorburn, Largs, Ayrshire. 

At Hampstead, aged 44, Henry Wm. Tytler, 
esq., Surgeon in H.M.’s Indian Army. 

May 26. At the residence of her father 
(Thos. Hallowes, esq., R.N., Tunbridge, Kent), 
aged 31, Mary Coleman, wife of the Rev. J. H. 
Kirwan Ward, Curate of Tisbury, Wilts. 
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Aged 80, John Ronalds, esq., of Hythe, Kent. 

At Henny Rectory, near Sudbury, Frances 
Emily, wife of Robert Truell, esq., of Bally- 
henry, co. Wicklow. 

May 27. At Boultibrooke (the residence of 
her brother, Sir Harford J. Brydges, bart.), 
aged 66, Sarah Laura, wife of John L. Scuda- 
more, esq., of Kentchurch Court, Hereford. 

At her residence, Maidstone, aged 70, Mrs. 
Hyde, relict of the late Thomas Hyde, esq., 
J.P. 

At Nice, aged 20, Robert Mervyn, eldest sur- 
viving son of Harry Chester, esq. 

At Great Malvern, Isabella Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late A. P. Currie, esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

At Gosforth Rectory, Cumberland, aged 74, 
Helen, relict of the Rev. B. Cheese, B.D., 
Rector of Tendring, Essex, and Rural Dean. 

May 28. Aged 74, Edward Roger Pratt, 
esq., of Ryston-hall, Norfolk. 

At Brompton, Emma Grenfell, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. T. M. Hitchins, Rector of Cot- 
terstock, Northampton, and late of Stoke 
Damerel, Devon. 

At Kepplestone, near Aberdeen, aged 83, 
Mary Garden, widow of Thomas Burnett, esq., 
and mother of the late Commodore Burnett, 
C.B., H.M.S. * Orpheus.” 

May 29. At her residence in Upper Brook- 
street, Caroline, Dowager Lady Poltimore. 
Her ladyship, who was the second wife of the 
first Lord Poltimore, was the eldest dau. of 
Gen. F. W. Buller, of Pelynt, and mother of 
the present peer. 

At Newbridge-hill, near Bath, Lieut.-Col. 
Flamank, formerly of the 5lst K.O.L.I., with 
which regiment he served in the Peninsula 
from Jan. 1811 until the end of the war, and 
at Waterloo. 

At Streatham-common Station, from a rail- 
way accident, Lucy Eliza, wife of Tuomas 
Farquhar Chilver, esq., of New Burlington-st. 

May 30. At Edinburgh, Elizabeth Diana, 
dau. of the late Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
bart., of Ulbster. 

At the Vicarage, Scarborough, Harriette, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Whiteside, Vicar. 

At Kingham Rectory, Oxfordshire, Amelia, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Cutts Lock- 
wood, Vicar of Croydon, Surrey. 

At the Parsonage, Shincliffe, aged 68, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Isaac Todd, Vicar. 

At Southsea, aged 44, Thomas Harvey Fraser, 
R.N., son of the late Captain Edward Fraser, 
Madras Engineers. 

May 31. At his residence, Harley-pl., aged 
70, Commander James Rigmaiden, R.N. 

At Bournemouth, aged 34, Louisa Maria, 
wife of James Gibbs, esq., H.M.’s B.C.S. 

At the residence of her son (the Rev. Leth- 
bridge Moore, Vicar of Sheringham, Norfoik), 
Frances, widow of the late Capt. Moore, of 
H.M.’s 17th Regt. 

At the Parsonage, Mansfield, aged 29, Mary 
Letitia, wife of the Rev. A. W. Worthington. 

At Rossall School, near Fleetwood, aged 15, 
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Edward William, son of the Rev. J. M. Wilde, 
late of Wickenby, Lincolnshire. 

Lately. In Paris, aged 46, the celebrated 
pianist, Emile Prudent. He was a native of 
Angouléme, where he received his first lessons 
in music from his father. When ten years of 
age he was sent to the Conservatory of Music 
at Paris, where he gained the first prize. He 
was the author of a large number of composi- 
tions, one of the most successful of which was 
a fantasia on “Lucia.” The deceased was 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, and had 
received orders of merit from several foreign 
Courts. 

June 1, At Middleton Rectory, Sudbury, 
aged 69, Anne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Andrewes, Rector of Flempton, Suffolk, 
and wife of the Rev. Oliver Raymond, Rector 
of Middleton. 

At Bridgehill, Belper, Clara, youngest dau. 
of George H. Strutt, esq. 

At Hinton Abbey, near Bath, Eliza Mary 
Ann, wife of Lieut.-Col. Thomas Eaton Cot- 
grave, late of the Bombay Artillery. 

At Saffron Walden, aged 34, Eliza, wife of 
the Rev. John Russell Goulty, of Saffron 
Walden, and dau. of Henry Bidwell, esq., of 
Norwich. 

June 2. At his residence, Penmaen Dovey, 
John Vaughan, esq., J.P. for Montgomery- 
shire and D.L. for Merionethshire. 

At Bath, aged 79, William Barry, esq., M.D., 
late Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
and one of the veterans of the Peninsula and 
Waterloo. 

In Cleveland-sq., Hyde-pk., aged 63, John 
Congreve, esq., of Mount Congreve, co. Water- 
ford. 

At Dublin, aged 17, John Arthur, second 
surviving son of the Rev. G. De Butts. 

At Downing-lodge, Cambridge, aged 50, 
Charles Stansfield Rawson, esq., of Wastdale- 
hall, Cumberland. : 

June 3. In Great George-st., Westminster, 
Capt. W. S. Moorsom, formerly 52nd Light 

- Infantry. 

At Westerham, Kent, aged 31, Edward 
Muriel Martin, esq. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 66, Thomas 
Baillie, esq., late Surveyor-General and Com- 
missioner of Crown Land, New Brunswick. 

At Twickenham, Harriet, second dau. of 
the late Matthew Cotton, esq., of Christ’s 
Hospital. 

June 4. In Queen-sq., Westminster, aged 
55, the Lady Sophia Hoare. Her ladyship 
was the eldest dau. of Charles, second Earl of 
Romney, by his first marriage with Sophia, 
dau. of Sir William Morton Pitt, of Kingston, 
Dorsetshire, and was born July 13, 1807. She 
married, April 17, 1837, Mr. Peter Richard 
Hoare, of Clayton-hall, Lancashire. 

At Ravensworth Castle, aged 38, the Hon. 
Hedworth John Liddell, second son of the 
Right Hon. Lord Ravensworth, and formerly 
Captain of the 15th Regiment. He had seen 
much service in various parts of the world. 
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As a youth he was engaged on board H.M.S. 
** Blenheim,” during the whole of the first 
China war, for which he received the China 
medal. After three years’ service he left the 
naval, and embraced the military profession, 
as an ensign in the 81st Regiment. He served 
many years with this regiment at home, in 
Canada, and in India. He married, in 1856, 
Florence, dau. of Capt. Warrington, but had 
the misfortune to lose that lady at Gibraltar, 
on his way out to Malta, in the year 1858, with 
the 15th Regiment, into which he exchanged, 
on his recovery from the sickness which he 
brought home from India. The loss of his 
young wife so greatly affected his health and 
spirits, that he soon after left the army, and 
his naturally strong constitution gradually 
gave way under repeated attacks of illness. 
The deceased gentleman was a man of great 
natural abilities and varied accomplishments. 

At Blenkinsopp, Northumberland, aged 84, 
Colonel John Blenkinsopp Coulson. The de- 
ceased was a deputy-lieutenant and a magis- 
trate for the county of Northumberland for 
half a century, and he commanded the County 
Militia for the same period. His residence of 
Blenkinsopp, which had been the seat of his 
family for centuries, and which he greatly en- 
larged and adorned with thriving and exten- 
sive plantations, was known to a wide circle of 
friends by his open-handed hospitality, and he 
himself, removed after a useful and well-spent 
life, will be much regretted as a kind and in- 
dulgent master and landlord. 

Suddenly, of apoplexy (at the residence of 
A. A. Corsellis, esq., at Wandsworth), aged 54, 
John Charles Hartley, esq., late of Winchmore- 
hill, formerly Captain 2nd Bombay Grenadiers. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Ballylough, near 
Bushmills, co. Antrim, James Hannay, esq., 
late Captain H.M.’s 8th Regiment of Infantry, 
third son of the late James Hannay, esq., of 
Lock Bank, near Castle Douglas, N.B. 

Aged 42, Caroline, wife of William Wright, 
esq., of Bucklands, Wallingford, Berks. 

Drowned in the river Cam, by the upsetting of 
his boat, aged 19, Mr. Isaac Pask, late Scholar of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and also of the 
London University, heretofore of the North 
London Collegiate School. He was the son of 
James Pask, esq., of the Common Pleas Re- 
gistry-office. Mr. Pask, who only entered last 
October, accompanied by two brother colle- 
gians, engaged three of the dangerous canoes 
now in such common use, and proceeded to 
row up the river. Neither of the occupants 
had ever entered one of this species of craft 
before. The consequence was, that in turning 
a corner Mr, Pask upset his bout in twelve feet 
of water, and, as neither he nor his friends 
could swim, he was drowned before assistance 
could be obtained. 

Junei. At Woolbeding, aged 89, the Hon, 
George Ponsonby. 

At his residence, Ramsgate, suddenly, aged 
88, W. S. Plenderleath, esq., late Major 81st 
Regiment. . 
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At Norwood, aged 48, Adam Steuart Glad- 
stone, esq., Lieut.-Col. of the Liverpool Vo- 
lunteer Rifle Brigade. In him Liverpool has 
lost a benevolent citizen; the mercantile world 
one of its brightest ornaments; the Volunteer 
force one of its earliest members and best sup- 
porters; and his own regiment, the Liverpool 
Rifle Brigade, for which he has done so much, 
a chief of whom all ranks felt justly proud. 
One of the last of his beneficent acts was the 
gift of £2,000 towards the erection of St.Ca- 
therine’s Church, Edge Hill, which was opened 
only about a fortnight before his decease.— 
Liverpool Albion. 

Edward Thorne, esq., of Weymouth and 
Southsea, Paymaster in Chief of the Royal 
Navy. 

At Bath, Augusta, fourth dau. of the late 
Capt. Henry Boys, R.N. 

In Halkin-st. West, Mary Bagot, fifth dau. 
of the late Rev. Walter Bagot, Rector of Blyth- 
field, Staffordshire. 

Atthe Vicarage, White Ladies, Aston, Worces- 
tershire, aged 53, Sarah Sleigh, wife of the Rev. 
H. M. Sherwood. 

At Roxeth-lodge, Harrow, Fanny Jane, dau. 
of the Rev. John Owen Parr, Vicar of Preston, 
Lancashire. 

June 6. At Leamington, aged 68, Louisa, 
widow of Harry Gough Ord, esq., of Bexley, 
Kent, Capt. R.A. 

At Putney-hill, aged 26, Sarah Maria, dau. 
of the late Hon. 8. G. W. Archibald, formerly 
Master of the Rolls of the Province of Nova 
Scotia. 

At Petersfield, aged 20, Thomas, eldest son 
of the Rev. Thomas Floud. 

In Swithin’s-lane, London, aged 81, Henry 
Burgess, esq. He was for upwards of twenty 
years proprietor and editor of the * Circular to 
Bankers.” 

June7. In Bruton-st., after a long illness, 
aged 33, the Lady Louisa Elizabeth Pakenham. 
Her ladyship, who was born in Feb. 1830, 
was the youngest dau. of Thomas, second Earl 
of Longford, and the Countess Dowager, and 
sister of the present Earl of Longford, Lady 
Burghley, and Lady Katherine Evans Freke. 

In Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., aged 81, Gen. 
Sir John Hanbury, K.C.B., K.C.H., and Col. 
of the 99th Regt. He was the second son of 
the late Mr. Wm. Hanbury, of Kelmarsh, 
Northamptonshire, and married, in 1842, Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of Sir Nelson Rycroft, bart. 
He entered tbe army in 1799, and had in his 
early career seen much active service. ‘The 
late general served in the Egyptian campaign 
of 1801, as lieut. in the 58th, including the 
actions of the 8th, 13th, and 21st of March, and 
had received the gold medal from the Grand 
Seignor. He was aide-de-camp to Major-Gen. 
Warde in the campaign of 1808-9, and was pre- 
sent at Sir John Moore’s retreat, and at the 
battle of Corunna. He served with the Ist 
Guards at Walcheren in 1809, and subsequently 
in the Peninsular campaign, including the re- 
treat from Burgos, passage of the Bidassoa 
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and Adour, battles of Nivelle and Nive, invest- 
ment of Bayonne, and repulse of the sortie. 
Sir John received the war medal with four 
clasps for Egypt, Corunna, Nivelle, and Nive. 
Shortly after the late King William the Fourth’s 
accession to the throne he was, in considera- 
tion of his military services, made a Knight 
Commander of the Hanoverian Order of the 
Guelphs. He was appointed colonel of the 99th 
(Lanarkshire) Regt. of Foot Oct. 6, 1851. His 
commissions bore date as follows :—Ensign, 
July 20, 1799; lieut., Sept. 26, 1799 ; capt., June 
8, 1802; lieut.-col., Dec. 20, 1812; col., July 25, 
1821; major-gen., July 22, 1830; lieut.-gen., 
Nov. 23, 1841; and gen., June 20, 1854. His 
elder brother, William, was created a peer by 
the title of Lord Bateman in 1837, and the de- 
ceased was consequently uncle of the present 
lord. 

At Lasham Rectory, Hants., Caroline Jer- 
voise, wife of the Rev. G. F. Smith. 

In Albert-st., Regent’s-pk., aged 82, Geo. 
Nicholls, esq., R.N. 

At Whiston-lodge, Salop, aged 56, Jane 
Betty, wife of Thos. Vaughton, esq., late of 
Pearse Hay, Staffordshire. 

In Wilton-pl., Regent’s-pk., aged 60, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. Jus. Holme, of Keresley, 
Coventry. 

June 8. Aged 85, John Hen. Burchall, esq., 
of Broadfield-court, Herefordshire. 

In Havelock-st., Caledonian-rd., aged 39, 
Mary Ann, wife of the Rev. John Law. 

At Jersey, aged 45, John Steele, esq., nephew 
of Chas. Waterton, esq., of Waterton-hall, 
Yorkshire, and nephew of the late Hen. Steele, 
esq., of Albert-gate, Hyde-pk. 

At Redcar, aged 86, Benjamin North Rock- 
ley Batty, esq., formerly of Fenay-hall, near 
Huddersfield, J.P. for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

At Orchard-lodge, Twickenham, aged 27, 
Chas. Donnithorne Bevan, esq., Capt. 3rd Bri- 
gade Royal Artillery, second son of the late 
Rev. Thos. Bevan. 

At Bridgend, Glamorgan, aged 30, Chas. 
Jas. Dundas Napier, esq., Lieut. R.M.L.I. 

At his residence, Hope-house, Little Bur- 
stead, Essex, aged 67, Robert Johnson, esq., 
formerly of Dean Colet-house, Stepney. 

In Oxford-terr., Hyde-pk., aged 80, Miss 
Martha Doverdale Frampton, formerly of Hack- 
ney, and of Busb-hill. 

At the house of her sister (Mrs. Weston, 
Leeds), Frances Phillips, Redfern, wife of the 
Vicar of Acton, Cheshire. 

June9. At Bath, Wm. Lloyd Caldecot, esq., 
of Llandegwning, Carnarvon, J.P. and D.L. 
for the counties of Carnarvon and Lincoln. 

At Algiers, John Bell, esq., H.M.’s Consul- 
General there. 

June 10. At Clifton, aged 47, Wm. Procter, 
late surviving son of the late Sir Wm. Bolland. 

Aged 73, Chas, Standish, esq., of Standish, 
Lancashire. 

In Sloane-st., Eliza, dau. of the late Patrick 
MacDougall, esq., of Soroba, Argyleshire. 
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At Edinburgh, Mrs. Hay, of Dunse Castle. 
In Devonshire-st., Portland-pl., Clare St. 
George Reynolds, youngest sister of the late 
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June 14. In Grafton-st., aged 87, the Hon. 
Lady Borough, widow of Sir Richard Borough, 
bart., and only surviving issue of Gerard, first 
Vi t Lake. 





Hen. Revell Reynolds, esq., Chief C i 
sioner of the Court for Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors. 

Aged 72, Robert Wallace, esq., Valuer and 
Property Surveyor to the Corporation of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

June 11, At the Convent, Roehampton, aged 
60, Augusta, widow of Sir James FitzGerald, 
bart. 


At his residence, Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 
76, Capt. Henry Benjamin Wyatt, R.N. 

In Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park, Mary, wife 
of W. Rayne Foot, esq., and only surviving 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Scudamore W, Steel, 
K.C.B. 

At Much Hadham, Herts., aged 68, Mar- 
garette, widow of James Smith, esq., and dau. 
of the late Rev. Richard Williams, Rector of 
Great Houghton, Northamptonshire. 

In Bedford-pl., Bloomsbury-sq., aged 53, 
Thomas Hallifax Western, esq., late Capt. in 
H.M.’s 15th Regt. of Foot, and second son 
of James Western, esq. 

In Durnford-st., Stonehouse, Emma Jane, 
widow of Comm. Geo. Spencer Richards, R.N. 

At Milton-next-Gravesend, aged 81, Lieut. 
Jesse Hilder, late of H.M.’s 15th Regt. 

June 12. At Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
Perthshire, aged 10, the Hon, Charles Bruce, 
third son of the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 

At Green Island, near Belfast, aged 75, Col. 
Gillmore, late of Boghead-house, Antrim. 

At Blurton, near Stoke-upon-Trent, Staf- 
fordshire, aged 79, John Harvey, esq., J.P. 

At Dorchester, aged 68, Frances Fox, dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Strangways, Rector of 
Maiden Newton, and first cousin to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Ilchester. 

At St. Andrew’s-place, Regent’s-park, aged 
77, Leetitia Ann, widow of the Rev. Richard 
Snape, Rector of Brent Eleigh, Suffolk. 

At Macduff, Banffshire, N.B., aged 63, Ro- 
bert Cruickshank, Esq., J.P. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, aged 70, 
Jane, widow of Hugh Hamill, esq., of Hart- 
field, co. Dublin. 

At Great Hanwood, near Shrewsbury, aged 
71, Anna Maria, widow of the Rev. Frederick 
Holmes. 

June 13. At Tenby, aged 81, Col. Charles 
Ferrior. 

At Chatham, aged 63, Major George Seymour 
Crole, late of H.M’s 28th Regt. 

At Nottingham, aged 79, Frederick Robinson, 
Esq., of Widmerpool, D.L. for Notts. 

In Porchester-terr., Agnes, wife of Mark- 
ham Spofforth, esq., and dau. of the late John 
Claudius Loudon, esq. 

At Eastbourne, aged 16, Barkly Clive, son 
of the Rev. J. H. Timins, Vicar of West Mal- 
ling, Kent. 


“At Cheltenham, aged 77, Theresa, widow of 
Andrew Henry Lynch, esq., a Master in Chan- 
cery in Ordinary, and younger dau. of Charles 
Butler, esq., Q.C. 

At Pulverbach Rectory, Salop, aged 73, 
Maria, widow of the Rev. P. C. Guise, for- 
merly Rector of Craike, Yorkshire. 

In Warwick-st., Pimlico, aged 55, William 
Timothy Cape, esq. Mr. Cape filled the office 
of Head Master to the Sydney College, New 
South Wales, for many years. 

June 15. In Pall-mall, Capt. Charles Wm. 
Gordon, M.P. for Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 
youngest son of the late Charles Gordon, esq., 
of Fyvie Castle, Aberdeenshire. Capt. Gordon 
was a Liberal-Conservative. He contested 
Berwick unsuccessfully in 1857, and was first 
elected in 1859. 

At Carlton-park, Northamptonshire, aged 
37, Arthur Watson Palmer, esq., late Capt. 
5th Fusiliers, fourth son of Sir John Henry 
Palmer, bart. 

At Whitehaven, Mary, relict of E. C. Knub- 
ley, esq., and dau. of the late Miles Ponsonby, 
esq., of Hale-hall, Cumberland. 

At Baden Baden, Justina Davidson Dallas, 
third dau. of the late Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Dallas. 

At Guernsey, Emma, wife of Capt. Ed- 
wardes Tucker, late of the 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, and Aide-de-Camp to the late Gen. 
Sir Thomas Picton. 

At Perry-hill, Kent, Henrietta Louisa, wife 
of Captain H. P. Keighly. 

At Bollington-hall, Oakley, Essex, aged 64, 
Edward Sandford, esq. 

June 16. In London, a few days after her 
arrival from South Africa, Eleanor Mee, wife 
of the Very Rev. the Dean of Grahamstown, 
Cape of Good Hope. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, William McDermott, 
esq., of the Bengal Army. 

At Orlagh-house, Jersey, the wife of Capt. 
St. A. B. St. John, late 6th Royals. 

In Thurloe-place, S.W., aged 36, William 
Thomas Rawling, esq., 18th Bedfordshire Light 
Infantry, only son of the late William Raw- 
ling, esq., of Mount-st., Grosvenor-sq. 

June 17. In Park-lane, the Lady Henrietta 
Morant. Her ladyship, who was dau. of the 
late and sister of the present Duke of Beau- 
fort, was born in 1831, and in 1855 married 
John Morant, esq., of Brockenhurst. 

At Billericay, aged 82, Denzil Ede, esq., 
Lieut. R.M., and J.P. for Essex. 

June 18. Suddenly, at Blendon-hall, Kent, 
aged 68, Oswald Smith, esq. 

June 19. At Vevey, Switzerland, Robert 
Lockhart, son of R. L. Dymock, esq., Pro- 
curator Fiscal for the city of Edinburgh. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area — ending Saturday, 
i in ion 
pean ype = May | May | June , June 
DISTRICTS. 
Acres. | 1861. 23, 30, 6, | 13, 
1863. | 1863. | 1863. 1863. 











° °o 


Mean Temperature 48°3 554 | 57:2 547 











London. . .. - 78029 |2803989 || 1259 1214 1186 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 204 217, 191 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 267 268 238 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 171 159 | 169 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 280 277 , 270 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 337 293 318 
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upwards. 
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QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, June 16, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 8. d. Qrs. s. d. 
Wheat ... 1,849... 48 6] Oats ... 80... 21 0] Beans... 94... 33 11 
Barley .. —... 0 O| Rye .. 4 ... 33 O| Peas .. 100... 36 10 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 
e 4d. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 18. 
Hay, 2/7. Os. to 4/. 5s. — Straw, 11. 10s. to 11. 18s. — Clover, 32. 10s. to 4/. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 4d.to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, June 18. 
. 2d.to4s. 8d. 
. Od. to4s. 4d. 
. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
Od. to 5s. 8d. 


COAL-MARKET, June 19. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 16s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 16s. Od. 
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Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. 
+ |44d & i us ° 





3 
Ke Weather. 
_ 
= 


8 o’clock 
Morning 








° ° 


in. pts. 
50 |29. 84)|fair 58 ’ hvy. showers 
48 |29. 91)\do. cloudy 58 1 fair, cldy. rain 
50 |30. 08)\do. 58 . hvy. showers 
58 /30. 18)\do. 56 : cly. hvy. rain 
62 |30. 31)/do. 56 4 fair, rain 

62 |30. 16)do. 56 q cly. slgt. rain 
64 |30. 11)\\cloudy, fair 58 + do. rain 

51 |30. 17||fair 58 le fair, cloudy 
46 |30. 19!'do. 58 . do. 

51 |30. 04//fair, cloudy 59 heavy rain 
64 |29. 94)\cloudy 54 . do. 

57 (29. 94/|fair, cloudy 57 ‘ fr.cly. slgt.rn. 
49 |29. 87)\cloudy 61 ' do. 

52 |29. 40) heavy rain 62 . do. 
55 |29. 44/do. showers 63 , slight rn. fair 
54 |29. 47)\cldy. showers 





















































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





3 per New Bank Ex. Bills. | India India India 


Cent. 3 per 
Reduced. Cents. Stock. £1,000. Stock. —— 5 per cents, 
000. 





235 4 dis. par. 12 pm. |109% 104 
233 4$/ 4. 2 dis. 12 pm. |109§ 10} 
235 5. 1 dis. 12.15pm./109§ 104 
233 (110 4 
a ayy 110} 
4 dis. 11pm. {110 4 
4dis. |————/10.14pm./110 4 
2344 5 | 4 dis. par. 107§ | 
233 10.14pm.|107§ } 
233 4.1 dis. |————-|_ 10 pm. |107§ 8 
233 4 4 dis. 108 
Stock | Exchange 
233 4.1 dis. ———_/107$ 8 
232 4 |—————_ ———_/1072 8 
234 4 dis. ———|107 8 
2323 4 par. 1072 8 
91} 2333 4 | par. 4 pm. 14 pm. |107$ 8 
91§ ———_| 3 dis. par. 14pm.|108 $ 
913 2 | 2325 4 | par. 2 pm. 1073 84 
913 2 | 2324 4 [2 dis. 2 par. 107; 8+ 
913 232 1 dis. 13.16 pm./107$ 84 
91% 232 34) 2.1 dis. 12pm.|108 4 
91% —_| 2.1 dis. 108 ¢ 
91 ——|  2dis. 12 pm. |1084 
91% 232 4 | 3. 2 dis. \1084 
91 4/233 4 | 3 dis. par. ——}11.18pm.t0s ry 


912 
913 
912 
912 
913 
913 
91% 
91% 
91% 
91% 
91% 
Holiday on 
913 2 | 914 
91? 2 914 
91% 91% 
if a! | ote 
$1§ 
918 
913 
913 
91% 
91% 
91} 
91} 2 | 914 
yl? 2 | 91} 


913 
91% 
913 
913 
91% 
91% 
913 
91% 
913 
91% 
91% 
the 
914 
914 
913 
913 


























Or a 








alee wm lce coke coke Mlce lcs GofA2 Goj~a fos Gojsa Goss Goins Goins Gofna Goja2 Goins Gofa 





- 

















Dh ip Colm alm ap dap 








Whe fee Gast aoe tose cops cobs alco moo coke coke melee Meo QDjs4 Goj~I foo GO|~I GOIm¥ Goma Gol~a Gof Gola GOf~a GDj—a 


[9 Kes GON ORY cops ole 
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